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EONDUETED BY PETE KUNLHOFE 


A Mighty Fine Gun Book 


8 aa before yesterday I bought a book. 
That evening I looked it over, reading 
a paragraph here and there. Yesterday at 
nine o'clock I started reading the. introduc- 
tion, and read all day. Some sections I read 
twice, and intend to read the whole book 
again at a later date. 

It is the most interesting gun book that I 
have read in a long, long time. In this book 
are chronicled the experiments representing 
several lifetimes of work and research in the 
most fascinating of all gun fields—the 
twenty-two centerfire varmint rifle. 

The author of this book who has enjoyed 
at least fifty years experimenting with fire- 
arms, had the help of many of the best- 
informed varmint hunters in the United 
States and Canada, as well as the benefit of 
the yeats of experience of a number of our 
most skilled gunmakers and gunsmiths. It 
took cight years te complete the manuscript 
and assemble the photographs. 

My only criticism, and I might just as well 
get it off my chest right now, is that the 

hotographic illustrations could have been 
ter. 

The printing seems to be pretty good, so 
perhaps some of the photographs were not 
so good to begin with. But they are ade- 
quate, and detract very little from the value 
of the book. 

In order to get this wealth of material in 
a popular size volume (530 pages) a type 
smaller than usual was used. It is surpris- 
ingly easy to read. 

The author, Mr. C. S. Landis, begins his 
book with a general history of .22 caliber 
varmint rifles, starting with the period about 
ten years before the turn of the century and 
ending with the most modern of present-day 
high intensity, flat trajectory, long-range var- 
mint exterminators. 

Then he goes into minute detail, and 


covers a majority of the more successful 
cartridges and rifles in .22 centerfire caliber. 

(Incidentally, Mr. Landis has covered the 
twenty-two rimfires in a previous volume, 
and I believe he is at present preparing two 
new books on the subject.) 

There is a most interesting chapter about 
the development of the commercial varmint 

.22 cartridges. This includes the .22 Hornet, 
.218 Bee, .219 Zipper and .220 Swift, with 
plenty of reloading information, 

The greater part of the book deals with 
the wildcats, which, as you know, are car- 
tridges that are considered in the experimen- 
tal stage and not manufactured by the major 
loading companies. 

Some of these wildcats undoubtedly | are 
the most accurate cartridges in existence to- 
day. 

For instance, take the Varminter or the 
219 Donaldson- -Wasp, these cartridges in 
fine rifles will make ten-shot groups within 
one minute of angle. That is, one inch or 
smaller at 100 yards, and two-inches or 
smaller at 200 yards. I don’t mean to imply 
that these are the only cartridges that will 
regularly give such tack-driving accuracy, for 
they are not. 

Mr. Landis takes the reader into the shops 
of several of our most successful wildcat 
cartridge designers and over their shoulders 
exhibits just how it is done. Many of the 
pitfalls likely to be encountered are indi- 
cated. I especially admire the way the 
author's approach leads up to and empha- 
sizes a particularly important pe regard- 
ing the dangers of thoughtless handloading. 

Complete chapters are devoted to the 
cartridges of eight or ten of our most pro- 
lific experimenters. 


Tore are chapters covering “Problems 
of Design,” “Selection of Actions,” 
“Notes on Barrelmaking,” “Use of ,Cham- 
bering Reamers,” “Bullets,” “Smokeless 
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Powders,” “Preparation of Cases,” “Devel- 
opment of Special Loads,” and “Tests and 


= 

ow, I am a character who believes that 
three dollars is about the right price for most 
any book. When the fee gets up around 
five simoleons I start to squawk, and when 
the ten- or fifteen-dollar level is reached 
you can hear my bellow for mlies. But the 
chapter titled “Pressure Tests on Modern 
Rifle Action” is, to my way of thinking, 
worth many times the five bucks I plunked 
down for the book. 


Humma —ALL THE 
SAME CALIBER / 


These tests were made by P. O. Ackley, a 

smith who has quite an elaborate shop 

in Trinidad, Colorado. He is a very con- 

scientious gunmaker, and has turned down 

a great many jobs rather than stretch the 
limits of safety. 

To quote Mr. Ackley, “After deliberately 
blowing up numerous rifle actions in exten- 
sive tests, I have been able to draw certain 
conclusions about various makes or designs 
of actions. As a result of these tests I have 
been able to make some interesting observa- 
tions on cartridge design.” 

He then gives a detailed account of these 
experiments. The results of which are almost 
unbelievable, especially in view of certain 
warnings about Jap rifles that have been 
given quite a lot of publicity in the press of 
this country. 

The military type actions used in his tests 
include, No. 1, Japanese Arisaka 6.5-mm. 
caliber; No. 2, Jap Arisaka 7.7-mm. caliber; 
No. 3, German GEW, Model 98 Mauser; 
No. 4, U. S. Model 1917 (Enfield); No. 5, 
U. S. Model 1903 (Springfield); No. 6, 
* Mannlichet-Schoenauer; No. 7, Springfields, 
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Serial Nos. between 800,000 and 1,275,767; 
No. 8, Springfields under 800,000 (Rock 
Island under 285,507); also KAR, Model 
98 Mauser; No. 9, Krag; Model 88 Mauser; 
British Lee-Enfield. -As a matter of fact, this 
was the order in which they lined up in the 
strength tests. The only action that could 
not be blown up by overloading the cases 
was the Arisaka in 6.5-mm. caliber. In other 
words, Mr. Ackley was unable to put a bar- 
rel on this action that was strong enough to 
withstand loads which would blow up the 
action. Quite a surprise, huh? 

For gas protection, the actions were rated 
as follows, Arisaka, Mauser Model 98, En- 
field, Krag, Springfield. Another shock! 

For sporting use, the Ackley rating is as 
follows, No. 1, GEW Mauser Model 98; 
No. 2, 1917 Enfield; No. 3, High-numbered 
Springfields; No. 4, Japanese Arisaka, 

.5-mm, 

He explains this by stating, “The Arisaka, 
although it has proven to be definitely 
stronger than some other actions, is not well 
adapted as a foundation for a desirable 
sporting rifle as the Mauser Model 98. It 
would have a greater safety margin for some 
sporting cartridges, but this does not mean 
that the Model 98 Mauser would not have 
sufficient safety margin for all practical 
sporting uses. For that reason we have to 
rate the actions in a different order.” 

Mr. Ackley then analyzes the desirable 
and undesirable features of practically alk 
actions that may be used as a foundation for 
a fine .22 varmint rifle. 

If a shooter would read and really absorb 
all of the information in this book, a liberal 
education in gun lore would be gained 
without the years of trial and error that most 
of us go through. 

Tom Samworth, the publisher, Planters- 
ville, South Carolina, will send you a copy 
for five dollars. 

If a person who is even remotely inter- 
ested in guns reads Mr. C. S. Landis’ book 
(“Twenty-two Caliber Varmint Rifles” is 
the title) and doesn't get into the varmint- 
hunting game, they just ain’t human! 


Don't miss The Shooter's Corner 
in every issue of SHORT STORIES 


No Razzle 


HRIS CARSON stopped the car 
beside the Ryerson abalone plant 
and sprang out onto the concrete 


quay. Rocking gently. on the 

mirrored swells below the quay 
was a row of small abalone boats. And far 
beyond them rose the. great pinnacle of 
Morro Rock. The wreath of fog hanging 
low over ft was tinted with opalescent lights 
by the sun rising over the sleeping town of 
Morro Bay. 

“Step lively,” Chris cried, opening the 
rear door. “We've got to sail out of the bay 
before someone appears.” 

The two big men in the back seat sat mo- 
tionless. They'd protested when he’d awak- 


Dazzle—Just Deliver the Goods 


ened them, argued all the way from the 
motor court where they were staying. Now 
Andy McGowen’s face grew darker and 
more dour, his deep-set blue eyees scowling 
beneath the Air Force cap he still wore. 

“Listen, Chris! This sounded like a large 
idea last night after several beers. I know 
we're nearly broke—but landing in jail 
won't improve matters.” 

“Ryerson won't rent us his spare boat be- 
cause we have no experience as abalone fish- 
ermen,” Chris argued. “How can we learn 
when no one will take us on as boat oper- 
ator, diver’s tender or diver?” 

“If the fishermen think that breaking in a 
green man is dangerous,” Larry Parker said 


earnestly, “then it’s suicide for an inexperi- 
enced crew. All we know about abalone 
fishing is what we've picked up watching 
from shore and listening to fishermen talk 


> in The Red Shell.” 


“Parky’s right,” McGowen insisted. 
“Deep-sea diving’s a risky business!” 

Chris grinned. “Losing your nerve, Mac?” 

McGowen ignored the taunt, apparently 
feeling that a Flying Fortress captain who'd 
flown twenty-five voluntary missions over 
Germany after sweating out his first tour 
needed no defense. 

Both he and Parker had the quiet pa- 
tience, the steadfast purposeful quality char- 
acteristic of bomber officers. There the re- 
semblance between them ended. McGowen, 
who was older, seemed to have been born 
middle-aged, dour and sober. But Parker, 
with his light-blue eyes and fair hair, his 
plump and boyish face, looked, at twenty- 


five, like an overgrown boy. Despite their 

differences, they had a calmness seldom 

found in ex-pursuit pilots like Chris Carson. 

Chris was rangy, with a springy quality of 

nervous alertness and an unquenchable en- 
7 


thusiasm. Though not particularly good- 


looking, his easy smile showed his strong 
white teeth to advantage, and his green eyes . 
usually had an impish twinkle. His visored 
cap was set at a rakish slant, half-hiding the 
russet lock cascading down his high, freckled 
forehead. His unfailing humor, his zest for 
living, something untamed and reckless in 
him that gave no heed to risks, sometimes 
amused, at other times irritated his two 
friends. Boisterously bullying them, laugh- 
ing down their caution, he completely domi- 
nated them in a way that the older Mc- 
Gowen, himself a natural leader, never fully 
understood. 

This friendship of opposites began in 
England when Chris, in a damaged Light- 
ning, fought off three Focke-Wulfs to allow 
their crippled Fortress to escape. He nearly 
paid with his life. When they found him 
in a British hospital, weak from loss of 


By 
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blood, he was laughing hoarsely at doctors 
who doubted he'd survive, trying to flirt 
with nurses who turned away to hide their 
brimming eyes. > 

“They think my number's up,” he whis- 
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red, with a wan grin. “Why, I haven’t 
eran to live!” 

In a scarcely audible voice, he’d planned 
a victory celebration, planned how they'd 
pool their savings after their separation from 
the service, buy a car and drive until they 
found work offering big money and a color- 
ful life. “Nothing humdrum,” Chris said. 
“Risks and high wages go together like ham 
and eggs.” 
agreed, never believing he'd live. 

Yet it happened as he’d planned. They’d 
bought a car, worked briefly in the Texas oil 
fields, served as timekeepers on a Mexican 
banana finca, then tried mahogany and 
chicle. But Chris, rebellious of restraint, 
never found what he sought working for 
other men; they'd always moved on. Some- 
where, he believed, there was an outlet for 
his drive, work that was different and al- 
lowed a man freedom—work where a man 
could make high profits by his willingness 
to face great risks. 


ie WAS not until they reached Morro Bay 
on the mid-California coast, their money 
nearly gone, that Chris discovered a calling 
that challenged his restless nature. The high 
stakes in abalone fishing appealed to him no 
less than its hazardous character. 

He learned what he could from the clan- 
nish fishermen. On rare, calm days a crew 
might earn over $700, half of which went to 

` the diver who pried the large mollusks from 
rocks and ledges 20 to 100 feet beneath the 
surface. On bad days, however, a diver 
worked until exhausted to send up $100 
worth of abalone. Their boats were small to 
work among rocks where the single-shelled 
mollusks were most abundant. And so fish- 
ermen faced the open Pacific, the thunder- 
ing surf of that coast, in craft little larger 
than decked-over whaleboats. One-tenth of 
these boats wete lost yearly in disasters. 
Divers ran even greater risks than other 
fishermen, some strangling or being squeezed 
into their -helmets if their dresses were 
ripped, risking attacks from octopi, killer- 
whales and Conger eels. But in this danger- 
ous and uncertain game, a man was wind- 
free and master of his life within its hazard- 
ous limits, Chris felt a kinship with these 
men who fished when they willed, worked 
as fancy or need moved them. In their life 
he foresaw the fulfillment of his dreams. 


McGowen and Parker had - 


But he was a stranger, without a boat, 
knowing nothing of diving, without even a 
chance to learn this strange and fascinating 
game. Twice, before his money~was gone, 
he'd tried to persuade Joe Ryerson to rent 
them his spare boat. The diver and abalone- 
plant owner had good-naturedly refused. 
That had not dented Chris’ determination. 
Nor did he intend to let his friends’ morn- 
ing-after caution do so, either. 

“Listen,” Chris argued persuasively, “we 
settled all this! We can’t rent a boat without 
experience. And we can’t get it until we can 
rent a boat. We've got to-cut that knot.” 

“We had a buzz on last night,” Parker 
said. “Why, we don’t even know how to 
run these boats!” 

“You're a Fortress engineer, aren't you? 
It’s simple after nursing crippled Forts 
across the Big Ditch.” 

“We're not only ignorant of boats and 
diving,” McGowen said gravely. “But we're 
ex-officers, gentlemen by act of Congress, 
and taking Ryerson’s boat—” 

“Borrowing it,” Chris corrected cheer- 
fully. 

“The law won’t see it that way!” 

“If that’s bothering you, Mac,” Chris 
said, with an engaging smile, “I'll leave a 
note saying we're renting the boat, and pay- 
ing Ryerson with our catch.” 

“W hat catch!” McGowen snorted. “More 
likely we'll wreck the boat, and drown you 
learning to use the gear.” 

“Ugly thoughts,” chided Chris. Drawing 
a rumpled road-map from his jacket, he 
scribbled a message; after sliding it under 
the door, he pushed the car-keys under as 
well, by way of deposit. “Ready to take- 

ff?” 


Reluctantly, almost angrily, McGowen 
stepped from the car. “Hope the chow’s not 
too bad in the local bastile.”’ 

“They serve bread with the water,” Chris 
reassured him, grinning. He descended the 
ladder and hauled in the boat against the 
heavy drag of its anchor. “Find me a rock, 
Parky,” he called. 

Chris was aboard when the blond engi- 
neer reappeared. He caught the rock, laid 
the lock that secured the mooring-line on 
deck, and pounded until it broke. Five min- 
utes later, while his friends watched glumly, 
he had broken the locks on the engine-room 
door and the two hatches. 
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PEM pushed back the door, squatted 
in the small cabin to study the engine. 
He primed it, and his broad, blond face had 
a placid expression of contentment as it 
started. With the delight of a boy with a 
new bicycle in his pleasure at once more 
handling machinery, Parker made adjust- 
ments until the motor throbbed rhythmically. 
He loved to work with engines, and they 
always responded to his knowing touch.” 

Though McGowen said nothing as he 
climbed ponderously to the operator’s deck 
over the cabin, his expression could have 
blacked boots, Bracing himself against the 
drug-store stool serving as seat, he tested the 
topside controls—twisting the automobile 
steering wheel for “feel,” opening and clos- 
ing the throttle, finally shifting the gear- 
lever to its forward position. Water foamed 
astern, glassy riffles winging away as the 
boat gathered speed. 

Chris and Parker busied themselves with 
the air-compressor, which would be needed 
when diving began. It had a gasoline en- 
gine, simply constructed, so within a few 
minutes they had it popping in a skipping 
beat which bothered Ohris but which Parker 
said was normal, 

By then the great pinnacle the fishermen 
called “The Pebble” loomed above the boat. 
McGowen called Chris. A moment later he 
was braced against the curving bulkhead 
which rose like the sides of a chariot to pro- 
tect the boat operator. McGowen pointed. 
Beyond the bay the seas were puckering in 
the wind. 

Fog was still banked like cotton out- 
side, but the breeze was drifting it like 
smoke across the breakwater. Chris glanced 
up and saw that but a thin veil now ob- 
scuted the dome of the Morro Rock. 

“The fog is lifting!” 

“And the wind’s rising,” McGowen 

added pessimistically. “It'll be ‘bumpy’ be- 
` yond The Pebble, like as not. Want to turn 
back?” 

Chris laughed and drew a deep breath. 
The air was damp and cool, tinged with 
brine. He listened to the hoarse cries of 
gulls and cormorants flying around the pin- 
nacle, to the steady throb of the engine as 
the boat rolled lightly on the bright swells. 

“I feel alive, Mac. The way I did flying.” 

McGowen looked at Chris, his glance 
lingering. The tightness left his mouth. 


“You damned fool!” he said with rough 
friendliness. 


Poem the boat pitched in open 
water, the seas breaking white over the 
plunging bow. Rainbows glinted in the 
spray flying back in stinging gusts. 
McGowen grunted, pulled his visor lower, 
and turned northward. The fog closed in, 
lightly at first, then smothering and clammy. 
McGowen throttled down until the rolling 
boat barely made headway. 

Chris left him to go aft. Parker, who was 
eating, offered him the sack of cheese and 
crackers he’d brought. Chris shook his head. 
“You should dive on an empty stomach.” 

He slid back the hatch-cover and was 
crestfallen to see only the duckboards. Then 
he spied, aft of the boards, some diving 
gear and a coiled black air-hose. He removed 
the cover for better light, spreading the 
gear over the duckboards. 

There were two diving dresses, one 
patched and worn, the other new. The dress 
would give him no trouble, nor would he 
have any difficulty buckling on the steel 
shoes with the tire-casing tops. He decided 
to use the least battered of the two helmets, 
since it was already secured to the air-hose. 
The other fittings gave him less trouble than 
he had expected. By experimenting, he dis- 
covered how to fit the copper collar between 
the neck-flaps, the bolts thrust through the 
holes, so that circular strips could be bolted 
down with nuts to form a watertight joint. 
He didn’t bother screwing the helmet to 
the collar, but he did work with the lead 
weights until he knew how they hung, front 
and back. 

What puzzled him most was where to tie 
the life-line, for the dress gave him no clue 
at first. 

Then, remembering a clear day when 
he’d watched an abalone boat off-shore, he 
recalled that the diver had stood up in the 
after-hold and the tender had done some- 
thing with a line, Searching. his memory, 
he tried to resurrect the picture, but failed. 
He was sure, however, that the belt had 
been strapped on afterward, Then he noticed 
a slight scuffing around the waist. He de- 
cided that the line went around the diver, 
with the end left long enough to tie over the 
belt after it was buckled on. After that, the 
rest was easy. The clasp on the air-hose ob- 
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viously snapped to the ring at the back of 
the belt. 

His relieved grin at solving the problem 
quickly vanished when he saw Parker's 
portly body slumped against the air-com- 
pressor. Parker munched slowly now, a far- 
away look in his eyes. His sack had slipped 
to deck. Chris stepped from the hold and 
kicked it overboard. 

“As a kid,” he snapped, ““you probably 
stuffed on green apples!” 

“It’s the rolling,” Parker moaned. 

“Lie down if you're seasick! But you're 
going to tend my lines even if you're reeling 
on your feet.” 

Parker slid to the deck, stocky legs dan- 
gling over the hold, and closed his eyes. 
Chris looked at him, half angry, half 
amused. A sobering realization of what he 
was in for grew in him. He had a sick 
tender, a boat operator who couldn’t control 
the boat with any skill. The seas were grow- 
ing heavier, and with the fog still thick a 
boat might collide with their “borrowed” 
craft while he was below. Certainly bleak 
conditions for an initial dive! 

He gave Parker half an hour to recover, 
before drilling him in the line-signals a 
fisherman had taught him. By the time he 
had finished, the fog had a silvery sheen, in 
places the sun broke through rifts, glistening 
on the crested seas. Off to starboard the surf 
crashed and boomed. 

McGowen turned that way, avoiding the 
tell-tale swirls marking hidden rocks, feel- 
ing out his course cautiously until thinning 
mists gave them a view of a massive rock 
against which the seas broke in lacy curtains 
of foam. He rounded this rock. On the 
lee side the water rose and fell in unbroken 
swells. 

“This do?” McGowen asked skeptically. 

Chris took soundings with the life-line 
and a lead weight, measuring the wet line 
against his own six feet. Seven fathoms! 
Forty-two feet seemed deep for a first dive. 
But farther inshore, beyond the sheltering 
rock, the swells were breaking and the 
boat would be hard to control. 

“Fine,” he said, starting to pull on his 
dress. 

He discovered the purpose of the jar of 
vaseline when he tried to push his wrists 
through the tight cuffs. By greasing hands 
and wrists, he could push them through. 


Parker buckled on his shoes, bolted on collar 
and plates, and made fast his life-line and 
wide belt. : 

Rising, Chris climbed clumsily to deck, 
cautioning his tender, “Hold fast to my line; 
I might slip.” He worked slowly forward, 
kicking the diving ladder overboard on the 
way, so that it slanted down on its portside 
cross-brace. Dropping to all fours, he 
gtipped it and gingerly worked his body 
over the side until he could stand on the 
middle rungs, half-supporting himself with 
his elbows. 

He waited there while Parker went aft to 
start the air-compressor. McGowen had left 
the boat in neutral and was nervously ex- 
amining the helmet. He nearly dropped it 
when air hissed into it with the starting of 
the compressor. He turned the valve at the 
back until the hissing ceased. 

“Where shall I send the body?” Mc- 
Gowen asked brusquely, and then his voice 
lost its edge: “Listen, Chris, how about a 
short dive, then going back to face what's 
coming to us?” 

“Tm going to send up abalone if I don’t 
black-out.” 

Remembering that he'd need a basket and 
an abalone-bar, he sent Parker aft for them. 
While waiting, he noticed a dirty tobacco 
sack on deck, similar to one he'd used in 
lieu of a windshield-wiper when he owned 
a jalopy before the war. The oil in tobacco 
would prevent condensation from fogging 
the face-plates, and he asked McGowen to 
scrub the plates with the wet sack and then 
dip the helmet into the sea to remove the 
excess tobacco. 

Parker soon returned with three cord 
baskets and a flat bar which had two jut- 
ting prongs, eight inches apart, to measure 
abalone for legal size. Chris secured the bar 
to his right wrist by its cord, then grasped 
the circular-hose top of the basket. 

“Screw on my helmet, Mac,” he directed; 
and then said to the blond tender, “Let me 
down slow, Parky, and bring me up the 
same way. And remember your signals!” 


hy eee dee deep-set eyes were troubled 
as he screwed on the helmet, fastened 
the back-clamp, and snapped the hose to the 
belt. He turned the air-valve. Chris was 
startled by the roar of air and grinned rue- 
fully at McGowen through the vision-plate. 
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One rung at a time, he descended, until 
the dress was clamped tightly to his lower 
body. Then, supporting his weight with his 
hands and arms, he freed his feet. The re- 
sult was quite unexpected. Instead of sink- 
ing, his feet rose and he lay spread-eagled 
on the water in his swelling dress. He 
kicked, trying to make his heavy shoes go 
down, but with air inflating the legs of the 
dress he had no success. Meanwhile he'd 
drifted away from the boat. 

Parker pulled him back. Chris gripped 
the ladder and tried to force his feet down. 
His tender then attempted to lift him, but 
found a straight lift of two hundred pounds 
was too much while maintaining his footing 
on a rolling boat. 

The amusement that had succeeded Chris’ 
first start of alarm now gave way to un- 
easiness. Chris envisioned being towed 
back ignominiously to Morro Bay behind the 
boat without ever having had a chance to 
dive. 

McGowen left the wheel and descended 
the ladder. His solution was simple. He 
shut off the air-intake valve on the helmet, 
allowing the dress to deflate. The steel shoes 
promptly sank and brought Chris into an 
upright position. He opened the intake 
valve and rose as air once more flowed into 
the dress. 

As Parker payed out line, he began sink- 
ing. A silver sheet slipped past his vision- 
plate. The bottom of the boat was clearly 
visible through the pale green water, then 
he was passing strands of seaweed that 
turned from purple to brown to purple again 
as they swayed in the current. 

Presently his sight clouded because of 
blinding pain, pain so intense that he had 
almost “blacked out” before he realized the 
trouble. He’d encountered similar pain in 
making fast dives in open-cockpit jobs, due 
to unequal insidé and outside pressures. 
Knowing the remedy for that, he now tried 
blowing and swallowing. The pain vanished 
and oncé more he grew conscious of the roar 
of air. 

The boat had drifted away from the rock 
while Parker and McGowen were trying to 
help him. So now, instead of seeing the 
base of the rock, he glided past the white 
walls of a crevasse. The fog had lifted 
before his descent, and the diffused bril- 
liance of the sunlight reflected from the 
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scales of fish, from the pale walls. When 
at length his feet struck the rocky bottom, 
he gazed around in startled amazement at 
the riotous colors about him. The lower 
crevasse was a marine garden of pinks and 
violets, of deep purples and soft yellows, of 
strangely blended and violently opposed 
shades . . . growing with the profusion of a 
tropical jungle and having a fantasy quality 
in the greenish light. His shock at such 
beauty wore off, and he soon recognized 
red starfish, giant cactus-like mauve creatures 
with sharp spines that he took to be sea- 
urchins, saffron coral, and small striped 
shellfish half-buried in sea-grasses. 


Pens a jerk on his line reminded 
him of his tender. He gave an answer- 
ing pull to say he’d reached bottom. With 
reluctance, he turned to finding abalone and 
started working inshore along the crevasse. 
His progress was slow because of the rough 
bottom and his difficulty in bucking the cur- 
rent on cleated shoes. He felt more and 
more giddy, but he was determined not to 
ascend until he began to lose consciousness. 

He'd seen abalone in fishing boats but 
didn’t realize how much his vision-plate 
would magnify them until he spied three 
barnacled, reddish shells, seemingly as large 
as basketballs, on a low ledge. Eagerly, al- 
though his head was now spinning, he 
slipped the point of his abalone-bar beneath 
a shell. He failed to pry quickly enough 
and the mollusk clamped tightly to the rock. 
Further effort would not loosen it. He 
leaned over, poising his bar this time, and 
then after slipping it swiftly under a sec- 
ond shell, used the measuring prongs as a 
lever to break the hold of the abalone. That 
did it! It spiraled through the water, the 
black suction surface exposed. He squatted 
to pick it up and drop it into his baal 
He held the basket below the next abalone 
and caught it after flicking it from the rock. 

When he straightened, his head was clear. 
So he continued to lean slightly as he worked 
along the crevasse and the giddiness did not 
return. Finding no more abalone, he de- 
cided they might be buried in seaweed. 
After clambering awkwardly over a low 
shelf, he parted sea-grasses until he found a 
red shell, When he'd pried it loose, it 


fitted between the measuring guides of his 
bar, so he returned it to che rock. But there 
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were also legal-sized abalone growing in 
the tangle of marine growth, and he was 
soon absorbed in gathering them. 

When his basket became too heavy to 
drag, he signaled twice on his line. After 
a delay, it was lowered and he removed an 
empty basket and sent up the full one. 
Chris, though restless by nature, was capa- 
ble of intense concentration when anything 
interested him, and this work did. He was 
still unprepared to ascend by the time he'd 
sent up a third basket. 

But the line had come down without an 
empty basket. He had no choice but to 
give three pulls. The walls of the crevasse 
started to glide past. He was left dangling 
twice to exercise and drive the excess nitro- 
gen from his blood; then at last he saw 
the boat’s bottom and broke water. 

Parker pulled him over to the ladder, and 
he climbed up and leaned on the deck. Mc- 
Gowen came forward to remove his helmet. 
Chris saw that the older man looked in- 
tensely relieved. 

“Do you reolize you were down an hour?” 
McGowen growled. 

Chris stared up incredulously. “Seemed 
like minutes.” He remembered, then, a 
fisherman saying that a diver lost all sense 
of time. 

“What’s it like?” Parker asked. 

“It’s like—” The eager spate of words 
ended on a faltering note. Chris knew now 
why no diver had ever been able to give 
him any idea of the underseas world. The 
men who invented words had never been 
divers. He made a helpless gesture. “It’s 
out of this world, Parky. You can't ex- 
plain it.” 

“Give me a hand,” McGowen said. 
“You've had enough for a first time.” 

Chris shook his head. “I’m just started. 
Did you keep tally on the board, Mac?” 

“Eight dozen and eight. And two 
undersized ones.” 

“About sixty bucks—for Ryerson. TIl 
plant the small ones to grow.” 

“Listen, Chris—maybe you can take it, 
but Parky and me can’t! We aged ten 
years waiting for you to come up.” 

“You'll get used to it,” Chris predicted 
cheerfully. 

Soon rested, he descended again. He 
worked to the fork of the crevasse on his 
next dive, sending up four baskets of aba- 


lone. But his following dive was unpro- 
ductive. Traveling the entire length of 
two crevasses, he discovered only two legal- 
sized shells. He suspected another diver 
had been there before him. His fourth dive 
was in a short crevasse which had appar- 
ently never been found by other fishermen. 
He was rapidly filling his first basket when 
Parker signaled him to get clear. 

Chris gave a negative signal, and pried 
off one more shellfish. But once more his 
tender asked him to come up. His nega- 
tive signal had no effect; the request was 
repeated. Chris felt a stir of alarm. Had 
his friends seen a shark, a killer whale or 
some other predatory creature? Now, with- 
out delay, he jerked his line thrice. 

If he were in immediate ‘danger, the 
slow, steady ascent gave no sign of it. Chris 
exercised, while warily watching for dan- 
ger. Once, when a shadow moved toward 
him, he reached for his knife. But he 
saw nothing but small fish, and when the 
shadow glided by, he continued to move 
arms and legs. 

A moment before breaking water, he 
saw the bottoms of two boats. He had no 
suspicion of what brought the other boat 
until he tossed his partly filled basket on 
deck and McGowen had unscrewed his hel- 
met. Then he turned, and felt as if he'd 
swallowed some ice cubes, A girl on the 
other boat held a rifle and her look meant 
business. 


Boos CARSON had seen too many 
retty girls not to know that this girl 
rated top priority. Her clean but faded 
blue jeans and pea-jacket could be excused 
by the way she wore them. Though small 
and slim, she was beautifully curved in all 
the right places. And her hair, undecided 
between ash-blond and gold, rolled smooth- 
ly to her shoulders and curled under. But 
it was in her warmly tanned face, with its 


` decisive chin and small, straight nose and 


uncompromising blue eyes that Chris sensed 
a kindred spirit. He suspected she was heed- 
less of risk as himself, not ruthless but with 
a direct sense of purpose. The assured, 
almost careless way she held the gun, barrel 
down, confirmed this, as if she Facts it 
for its effect on them rather than to bolster 
her own courage. 
“This is Randy Ryerson,” McGowen) 
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muttered, “She opened the plant this 
morning, found your note, As without 
waiting for her father, came for this boat.” 

“She would!” Chris said approvingly, his 
grin catching the girl unawares. 

Her red lips parted, then tightened again, 
the light leaving her face. 

“Get aboard!” she snapped. 
low you back to Morro Bay.” 

“Now wait,” he said. “It's .mid-after- 
noon and I have time for a couple more 
dives. Since I'm turning in my catch as 
rental—” 

“Half a basket of abalone won't pay for 
the trouble you caused,” she said sternly. 
“But with your twisted sense of fair play, 
Luth Durrell might find a place for you—if 
you could dive.” 

“Durrell’s too smooth,” he said. “And he 
wants only experienced men.” 

“Well, you've had your experience,” she 
said crisply. “And you should count your- 
self lucky you came up again—alive.” 

He considered that, then laughed. “Did 
you think this was my first dive today?” 

“Isn't it?” 

He shook his head and turned to Mc- 
Gowen. “How many on the board?” 

“Twenty dozen and three, plus that 
basket.” 

She looked at McGowen for several mo- 
ments, then at Chris. She said flatly, “I don’t 
believe it.” 

“Randy—” he said. 

“Miss Ryerson to you,” 
coolly. 

“Randy,” he repeated, “come aboard and 
see for yourself.” 

She glanced at each in turn. “Occasion- 
ally a bull sea-lion takes a dislike to divers,” 
she said slowly. “I go out with Dad and if 
it slides from the rocks while he’s diving, I 
kill it. I hate to do it.” She added after a 
pause, “And I'd hate to shoot a man. So 
don’t try any tricks!” 

Parker removed his cap and mopped his 
forehead. * “You stay where you are,” he 
urged. 

She hesitated a moment longer before 
walking forward to pick up the coiled moor- 
ing line, She cast an end to McGowen, and 
after he'd drawn her boat alongside, she 
sprang aboard. 

“Bend the line around your towing bitt,” 
she said and, striding past him, went to peer 


“Tl fol- 


she corrected 


into the opened forward hatch where Parker 
had stowed the abalone. Her doubtful ex- 
pression changed, but she said nothing and 
Chris couldn’t tell what she was thinking. 

“How many does your father take on a 
poor day?” he asked. 

“Forty dozen, maybe less,” she said ab- 
sently. 

“Forty dozen on a poor day?” His face 
fell. “Then I’m not so hot!” 

“There must be twenty dozen here,” she 
said slowly. “And none appear undersized.” 
After a long pause she whirled, color in her 
cheeks, her eyes flashing. “You've dived 
before!” 

“Never!” Chris said. “I was a pursuit 
pilot.” 

“That’s straight,” McGowen said. “I was 
afraid the damned fool would drown him- 
self.” 

“What're you so sore about, Randy?” 
Chris asked miserably. “I admit I flubbed it. 
And I thought I was doing all right.” 

Amusement struggled uncertainly with 
her fading anger. “Dad took less than fif- 
teen dozen Ais first day,” she said. “And he 
was a natural!” The conflict resolved itself; 
her eyes became reproving again. Abruptly, 
she walked forward, freed the mooring line 
and jumped to her own boat. 

“Help him aboard,” she said to Mc- 
Gowen. “Then get under way.” 


oe reached the Ryerson plant to find 
three heaps of abalone on the loading 
platform, and three fishermen waiting to re- 
port the size of their catches before going 
home. One man told Randy he'd sailed by 
Joe Ryerson and that he was still fishing. 

A work crew also waited. When Randy 
unlocked the plant, these Italian workers 
loaded each catch on a small flat-car and 
pushed it along narrow-gauge tracks to the 
first work-table. Randy made a check count 
of the car to enter in her ledger. 

The plant, though small, was clean and 
efficient. Tables were laid out in a U so that 
abalone could be slid from table to table 
until they reached the small, square packing 
boxes. As the workers began processing the 
catch, Chris Carson watched, impressed by 
their speed and skill. The first man cut the 
abalone from its shell and disemboweled tt, 
then skidded it along to,the next table for a 
rough trimming. The black suction surface 
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was sliced off by machine. The oval chuak 
of shellfish was given a final trimming, then 
cut into three to six “steaks” by the slicing 
machine, depending on its size. Each steak 
was pounded with three blows of a heavy 
mallet before being wrapped and packed in 
boxes, nailed up and bound with wire tape. 
Randy, who stood at the packing table, occa- 
sionally tossed back a steak to the pounder. 
These stices looked no different than the 
others to Chris and he asked why she had re- 
je-ted them. 

She picked up a slice with ragged edges 
except at one side where the mallet had not 
broken the tough fibers. She rubbed this 
rounded edge. 

“Tough here. Might turn someone against 
abalone.” 

“I thought abalone was always like shoe- 
leather,” Chris said. 

She glanced up quickly. “Red abalone is 
not tough! It’s a king’s dish if properly 
pounded and cooked for but a minute on 
each side. But some chefs cook the life out 
of it. Where’ve you been eating abalone?” 

“A couple of nights ago at The Shanty.” 

She smiled wryly. “Durrell’s pack! Bet- 
ter try some Ryerking. We supply The Red 
Shell and Lorner’s.” She tossed the slice on 
the pounding table. “You're not working 
for Luth Durrell, Frankie. Hit it again.” 

‘Fhe young Italian grinned and splayed 
the rounded edge with a hard blow. 

“Third time you've knocked Durrell,” 
Chris said. “He must be stiff competition.” 

“We don’t mind that. If it’s honest.” 
Her voice was tinged with anger and now 
she glaneed up coolly. “Can you operate the 
winch?” 

“Parky’s an engineer.” 

“Better unload then. I don’t know what 
Dad will do about you three, but I’m keep- 
ing your car-keys until I find out. Mean- 
while, we'll run through your abalone.” 

“Every dark thought,” Chris said blithely, 
“has a silver lining.” 

“Don’t be too sure. Dad may make an 
example of you so that one of Durtell’s boys 
won't try the same thing.” 


E WALKED over to the car. McGowen 
and Parker sat on the running-board, 
staring disconsolately across the bay. 
“This turned out just as I expected,” Mc- 
Gowen said. 


“What are you grousing about?” Chris 
laughed. “We're in a little trouble, sure. 
But we proved we can take abalone.” 

“I hope our jailor will be impressed,” said 
McGowen. 

“She's pe to run through our catch,” 
Chris said cheerfully. “That means she’s 
practically won over to our side.” 

“She doesn’t look won over,” said Parker, 
rising. 

Chris and McGowen descended the lad- 
der, and stepped aboard the boat. In a few 
minutes Parker had the winch started. He 
swung out the hopper and lowered the big 
bucket almost to deck. Chris and McGowen 
began tossing in abalone from the hold. 
Parker called, “Hold it,” and the hopper 
began its ascent. He emptied the load on 
the flat-car, and Randy left her inspection 
duties to make a count. It took several loads 
to empty the hold. 

“Twenty-one dozen and three,” Randy 
said; and tossed the end of a hose to Chris. 
“Now hose out the hatch and pump it out. 
Then tie up the boat.” 

“We'll do better next time,” Chris prom- 
ised. But the girl turned away without an- 
swering. 

They did a good cleaning job, and neatly 
stowed away the diving gear. Chris even 
took up a collection from his friends, and 
went uptown to buy four locks at a hardware 
store. When the hatches, engine-cabin and 
mooring line were secured, they had left 
everything as shipshape as they'd found it. 
Already Chris had a proprietory feeling 
about the little boat. 

“We return to the same place,” he said 
eagerly. “Bet we'll take forty dozen tomor- 
row.” 

“Dream away,” McGowen said dryly. 
“Here comes a boat. I have an uncomfort 
able feeling it’s Ryerson.” 

H was Joe Ryerson—although they could 
not be sure of that until minutes later, when 
he came alongside the quay to unload his 
catch of sixty-odd dozen. As he started to - 
clean up his boat, Randy said grimly: 

“You'd better come topside first, Dad.” 

He climbed the ladder, a man not much 
taller than Randy but powerfully built. A 
knitted seaman’s cap set back on his head re- 
vealed reddish, graying hair which curled in 
short, tight locks, His face was broad and 
freckled, with a.sandy mustache beneath a 
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strong, slightly aquiline nose. His genial ex- 
pression was accented by the humorous 
squint of his sea-blue eyes, but his face 
sobered as he listened to Randy’s low-voiced 
account. Apparently he'd not noticed the 
missing boat that morning. Twice they heard 
him s with a rising note of amazement, 
“You said twenty-one dozen and three?” 

“Td rather meet trouble head-on,” Chris 
said, rising. His friends followed him across 
the platform. 

Joe Ryerson ignored them for a while, 
looking off toward Moro Rock, his face 
soberly thoughtful. At last he turned, peer- 
ing at them searchingly, the humor gone 
from his eyes. 

“Which of you dived?” 

“I did,” Chris said. “I tried to rent your 
boat. Twice.” 

Joe Ryerson modded. “I remember.” He 
rubbed his grizzled chin. “You never dived 
before?” 

“Never even saw anyone dive—except 
from shore.” 

“A natural—or maybe just lucky! Any 
cramps? Any pain in your ears?” 

Chris shook his head. “I didn’t eat be- 
fore going down.” 

“Good.” His glance fell on McGowen 


and Parker. “Where'd you three come 
from?” 

Briefly, Chris told him how they'd met, 
what had happened since. 


“Whatever you decide to do,” McGowen 
added gravely, “we have coming.” 

“What difference does it make what I de- 
cide?” Ryerson asked, with a touch of anger. 
“What if you'd lost my boat? Lost your 
friend from inexperience? How would you 
sleep with something like that?” 

They said nothing, and Joe Ryerson shook 
his head doubtfully. 

“Tve raised my share of hell. And I’ve 
had troubled sleep because of it. Now when 
I think of doing something that'll hurt an- 
ther man, I ask myself, ‘Will you have the 
good sleep, Joe?’ A man sleeps good and he 
can pass up a lot of things. Money and cars 
and high living.” Ryerson glanced proudly 
at Randy. “I try to bring up my girl that 
way. 

Randy's lovely face was touched with 
sudden color, “Dad. you sound like a par- 
son! What are you going to do?” 

“First comes how we do things,” Joe 
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Ryerson said patiently. “We take only red 
abalone. No blacks! And no undersized 
abalone. Always, we try to help the other 
fisherman in trouble, even if we may lose 
our lives.or boats doing it.” 

“You mean you'll rent us your boat?” 
Chris asked eagerly. 

“Randy feels I should; says you tried to 
rent it. You left a note saying you'd let us 
have your catch. You scrubbed up the boat 
good afterward, and replaced the locks you 
broke. As Randy points out, you tried to 
play square.” 

There was high color now in the girl's 
cheeks as she said, “You can feed them to 
the sharks for all I care!” 

Joe Ryerson chuckled. “To begin with, I 
don’t take all of a man’s catch. How could 
I get the good sleep if I did that? I take 
my owner’s sixth share. So you have seven 
dollars a dozen coming for your five-sixth 
share of today’s catch on Saturday evening. 
Now come along with me, and I'll tell you 
some things.” 


E CLIMBED into the car and asked 

Chris to drive to The Red Shell. Over 

the doorway was a gigantic red shell, and 

within was a long bar of chrome and red 
masonite, 

Red abalone shells formed a frieze 
over the mirror. All tables at one side of the 
room were taken; the place was crowded, 
and noisy with laughter and the shouting of 
men trying to make themselves heard above 
the blare of a juke-box. 

The fishermen treated their leader, Ryer- 
son, with rough deference, pummeling him 
good-naturedly or stopping him to ask about 
fishing or a new abalone conservation meas- 
ure pending before the legislature. So it was 
many minutes before they reached a place 
just vacated at the bar. 

“Double-whiskey, Joe?” inquired the bar- 
keep. 
“Go to hell!” Ryerson’s eyes twinkled. 
“Try diving on whiskey!” 

The barkeep laughed, filled a beer mug 
and set it before Ryerson. He glanced in- 
quiringly at the three younger men. Chris 
said, “The same.” After placing mugs be- 
fore them, the barkeep leaned toward Ryer- 
son and spoke in a lowered voice. : 

“Durrell offered to supply me at fifty 
cents a box below your price, Joe.” 
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Ryerson laughed. “A bargain, Louie. 
Your customers won't know the difference.” 

“They know abalone! I told him I had to 
count on repeat business.” 

Presently the barkeep left. Ryerson nursed 
his drink, refusing a second when Chris 
offered it. And after a time he began ex- 
plaining things they should know. Ways to 
free a fouled life-line. The necessity of con- 
stant watchfulness by tender and boat oper- 
ator. Where to strike an octopus to kill it. 
What Chris should do if attacked by a bull 
sea-lion, wolf fish, or killer-whale. When 
and how to beach an abalone boat during 
heavy seas. They listened carefully, realizing 
fully for the first time the chances they’d 
taken in their ignorance, knowing that what 
Joe Ryerson was telling them had been 
culled from years of experience and might 
prevent fatal mistakes. 

“Lady Luck was sure good to us,” Mc- 
Gowen said, when he finished. 

“Lady Luck’s good to beginners,” Ryer- 
son laughed. “Sometimes.” 

His eyes, straying across the room, sud- 
denly chilled. Chris recognized the heavy 
man in a business suit who was working 
through the crowd. It was Luth Durrell. 


He had sagging jowls and a cigar slanted - 


from his slack and smiling lips, but even 
when smiling, his eyes remained glassy- 
hard. Some fishermen answered his greet- 
ings, while others merely nodded or turned 
away. When he reached them, Chris noticed 
that though Durrell was younger and tow- 
ered a head above Joe Ryerson, Ryerson 
somehow looked more formidable. 

“Hello, Joe. I came over to do a com- 
petitor a good turn.” 

Ryerson’s mustache bristled. “Keep your 

od turns, Durrell!” 

Durrell’s laugh was loud and mirthless. 
“Same old Joe! I'll overlook your barnacles 
and give you a customer. It’s that place on 
the main highway out of San Luis Obispo. 
The Green Lantern. Couldn't sell Gregory 
myself, but maybe you could.” 

“You mean he’s had so many customer 
kicks that he won’t buy any more of your 
Blue-Ribbon pack. Where'd you ever get a 
blue ribbon?” 

Durrell smiled indulgently. “At the Del 
Norte County Fair.” 

“No abalone plants that far north! 
What'd you do—offer a prize and enter your 


competitors’ abalone, properly spoiled, 
against your own?” 

“It pays to be smart,” Durrell said, with 
another loud, meaningless laugh. He glanced 
at Chris, McGowen and Parker. “So Joe let 
an inexperienced crew like you go out on his 
boat? How’d you do?” 

“They did all right for beginners,” Joe 
Ryerson answered, and turned to Chris. “I 
knew Durrell was dying to know something 
when he acted friendly. You'll hear from 
him again if you make good.” 

“Why not?” Durrell asked, as he left. 
“Business is business.” 


OE RYERSON had told Chris Carson 

that many abalone divers took their 
record catches during their first weeks of 
fishing. They discovered the after-effects of 
working in heavy diving dresses inflated 
like tires with compressed air to protect 
them from the tremendous pressure under 
which they worked, and thereafter reduced 
their working hours. Some divers could 
work below longer than others, but the 
diver who exceeded his individual limit paid 
a heavy penalty. He might have divers’ 
bends, and suffer from lifelong paralysis 
or linger on, racked by pain, until death 
came after weeks or months. Or he could 
suffer the lesser penalty of cramps, blinding 
headaches and trouble with eye focus after 
too many hours below. Ryerson warned 
Chris not to overdo until he learned his own 
capacity. 

While recognizing this as sound advice, 
Chris was impatient with mediocrity. As 
he’d once made squadron records in num- 
bers of Nazi planes shot down, he now tried 
to become one of the best abalone fisher- 
men. He told his friends they were on trial 
and must prove themselves to Ryerson. And 
while this was true, there was another reason 
—Randy Ryerson’s coolly appraising atti- 
tude. Chris felt her earlier disapproval of 
their actions would change only if he proved 
himself as a diver. 

But in proving himself during those first 
weeks, Chris nearly lost his life several times 
due to their inexperience. Once the air-hose 
slipped astern when Parker was emptying 
an abalone basket and McGowen was havin 
difficulty controlling the boat because 
heavy seas. The hose had almost reached the 
propeller, which would have parted it, be- 
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fore Parker noticed what was happening and 
grasped the slack hose. 


Another time Parker was cutting away 
strands of sea-grasses with the long-poled 
kelp-knife and the scimitar-shaped blade 
severed the hose. The roar in Chris’ helmet 
ceased. He immediately shut off the exhaust 
valve to preserve his remaining air. But part 
of it was squeezed from his dress when 
McGowen, unnerved by the accident, lost 
control of the boat. Chris was hurled against 
a ledge. The moment the drag ceased, he 
remembered what Joe Ryerson had told him 
and unbuckled his shoes, kicking them off. 
He “popped up” like a bubble. Having been 
below but a few minutes, he suffered no ill 
effects from the swift ascent. He even 
refused to let McGowen and Parker per- 
suade him to stop fishing for the day. After 
rigging up the spare hose, he made two 
more dives, adding another eighteen dozen 
abalone to their day's catch. 

A third accident, however, nearly proved 
disastrous. The seas were too heavy for safe 
diving that day, but Chris continued fishing 
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even when other boats sailed for home. The 
seventh time he was dragged, he grew angry 
and demanded extra line. This line he 
coiled, releasing a little whenever necessary. 
Parker imagined he was keeping it taut. 

The stratagem worked well until Chris 
found abalone and dropped the coiled line. 
Later he rounded a turn in the crevasse with- 
out it. McGowen followed his rising air 
bubbles with the boat. And when Parker 
took up slack, the line loosely rounding the 
wall wedged tightly in a crack high up in 
the crevasse. 

For over an hour both Parker and Chris 
tried to free it. The ledge was too straight 
and smooth to climb, even in a buoyant 
dress and with an abalone bar which had 
prongs making it as useful for climbing as 


-an alpinist’s pick. Chris dared not inflate the 


dress to reach the crack where the line had 
fouled. He might shoot out of the crevasse 
before he could make valve adjustments, 
and, if the line then pulled free, he would 

op to the surface. He’d been down so long 
i then that he might suffer bends from a 
quick ascent. 

He was giddy, his mind wandering from 
the long hours below and the exhausting 
efforts to free the line, when he found a 
simple solution. He jerked the air-hose 
three times. Parker understood. As Chris 
started up, he cut his life-line. Thus freed, 
he was slowly hoisted with the hose. 

These near-disasters Chris regarded as the 
price of learning a dangerous game. They 
never dulled his love of diving. He'd suf- 
fered less from pressure changes than most 
flyers; this was proving an advantage in div- 
ing. Naturally, long hours below exhausted 
him, and he lay drugged in his sleeping bag 
until the boat reached Morro Bay. But he 
awoke completely refreshed, only occasion- 
ally suffering a mild headache. He was 
learning by experimenting, too. He took 
more abalone, was less tired, after three one- 
hour dives than after working for three 
hours at a time. Two hours below on a 
calm day, however, left him fresher than 
when harsh sea conditions forced him to 
fight the drag of line and hose and buck 
strong currents. Rapidly he was learning his 
own limits, learning when to respect adverse 
sea conditions and when to ignore them. 

If the weather permitted fishing, they usu- 
ally left first, returned last. And in their 
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fourth week, theirs was the third highest 
catch, exceeded only by Ryerson’s boat and 
ane other. 


= Se cleaning the boat that day, Mc- 
Gowen and Parker departed to order 
dinner at The Red Shell. Chris remained 
behind to collect their weekly check. Several 
other fishermen were paid first, and since the 
work crew had already gone to dinner, he 
was left alone with Randy. 

Smail and appealing as she stood at the 
corner bookkeeping stand in the plant, she 
wore 2 tasseled seaman’s cap tilted on her 
head, her pale golden hair spilling from it in 
a bright cascade. Swiftly she added that 
day's catch to the week’s total, deducted 
Ryerson’s share for rental, and computed 
what was due them. She wrote a check, 
signed it, and smiled as she handed it to 
him. 

“Nice work, Chris! And a month ago 
you were broke!” 

“Thanks for the smile,” he said, taking 
the check. “Now I can have the good sleep.” 

“That seems funny to you, doesn’t it?” 
she asked, sobering. 

“Your dad has some old-fashioned ideas 
—but he’s a man. My kind of a man!” 

“I hope you're right.” Her tone was 
doubtful. 

hris looked at her, puzzled, but when 
she made no explanation, he said, “Randy, 
all work and no play—” 

“If you're asking me to the dance at Brant 
Hall tonight, I’ve already refused three in- 
vitations. Sorry.” She gestured toward the 
abalone on the work tables and loading 
platform. 

“Can't Joe—?” 

“After taking eighty-odd dozen today? 
He'll be nodding before he finishes dinner! 
Dad’s over forty—past his prime for the 
kind of diving he does—and it takes it out 
of him. No; the plant is my job until we can 
afford a manager.” 

“Well——" Chris wanted to talk longer, 
now that she seemed less unfriendly, but he 
saw her fingering the ledger and knew she 
wished to compute the amounts due for the 
other fishing boats so that she could go home 
for dinner. “Better luck next time.” 

Perhaps she felt she'd been abrupt, for 
she said, “I wish I could go, Chris. I'll bet 
you're a good dancer.” 


“Not good. Just enthusiastic.” 

Grinning, he left her, walking through 
the plant, out the rear door, and across the 
street. His friends had left the car; another 
machine was parked behind it. As Chris 
opened the door, a big man stepped from 
the other car and walked toward him. The 
light was fading, and he did not recognize 
the fellow until he saw the cigar slanting 
from the other’s lips. 

“Hello, Chris,” Durrell said heartily. 
“Congratulations on your big hauls.” 

Reluctantly Chris shook the damp and 
flabby hand, afterward wishing for soap and 
water. He didn’t know why Luth Durrell 
aroused such distrust and antagonism. But 
he felt the jovial manner was window-dress- 
ing for a character hard as steel. 

“Funny how I misjudged you first time 
we met,” Chris said, only half-joking. “I'd 
have sworn you practically snarled at me 
when I tried to rent a boat.” 

Durrell chortled. “So many ex-service- 
men want to try abalone fishing. Not many 
make good, as you have. But you could do 
better.” 

“I hope to.” 

“I mean working for me, Chris.” 

“Don’t see how. I pass up no legal-sized 
abalone, and if I ‘scratched’ any more hours 
I'd be ‘air-happy’.” 

“There are ways to do better. My boys 
know them.” 

“Taking black abalone or undersizes, I 
suppose,” Chris said testily. “What are 
Bureau of Marine Fisheries’ inspectors for?” 

“They can’t be everywhere.” 

“And I imagine you could signal your 
boats to stay out until an inspector leaves 
town?” 

“Could happen,” said Durrell .suavely. 
“Anyhow, I doubt if an inspector would be 
too rough on an ex-serviceman. Publi 
wouldn't like it.” 

“T’m not trading on that,” Chris snapped. 

“I’m not saying you guessed right,” Dur- 
rell said. “I’m just offering you a chance to 
make more than you'll ever make fishing for 
Ryerson.” 

“Tm doing all right!” 

“You're sailing on a rotten hulk and 
don’t know it,” Durrell said smoothly. 
“Joe’s behind the times. Thinks you can 
supply cafés and roadhouses with abalone 
and forget about it. Not these days! You've 
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got to give ‘em some razzle-dazzle. Take my 
Blue-Ribbon pack. With that name, people 
know it’s got to be good.” 

“Until they try it,” Chris amended. 

“I sell a good average pack. I’ve taken 
over four of Joe’s customers this past month. 
Know why? You can’t drive south from San 
Francisco or north from Santa Barbara with- 
out seeing signs telling you where Blue- 
Ribbon Abalone is served. Drives the name 
home, So does newspaper publicity in the 
small-town weeklies. I supply ‘em with free 
mats—cheesecake stuff. Shapely babes in 
bathing suits labeled Blue-Ribbon sitting on 
a pile of abalone, and like that. Costs money, 
but it sells abalone. I take the pack of six 
small operators and put it out under my 
brand. I'll take over Joe’s plant some day, 
too. I need abalone; that’s why I treat my 
boys right. That’s why I need guys like you 
who can ‘dig’ in quanity. Think it over, 
Chris.” 

“I thought it over,” Chris said, “I'll stick 
with Joe.” 

A door closed and he saw Randy locking 
up the plant. She started along the sidewalk, 
small body erect, head held high, as if she 
hadn't seen them. 


URRELL crossed the street, calling, 

“Miss Ryerson.” She paused, the oval 

of her face a pale blur in the indistinct light. 
“Let me drive you home.” 

She said, coolly, “Thank you, no, I 
prefer walking, Mr. Durrell.” 

He had reached her now and the sound 
of his loud and mirthless laugh rubbed 
Chris like sandpaper. “We may be com- 
petitors, Miranda, but we can still be 
friends.” 

. “Tm particular about my friends.” She 
started to leave, -but he caught her arm. 

Probably he intended only to restrain her 
so that she would listen. But the action made 
something blaze up in Chris. He wasn’t con- 
scious of crossing the street, but he was there 
beside Durrell, with an overwhelming desire 
to strike the man. He recovered control as 
his fists tightened. Durrell might charge him 
with assauit and battery if he struck without 

rovocation. 

I'll take care of that! Chris thought. He 
flung Durrell’s hat into the dusty street, 
certain it would infuriate the man into re- 
taliation. Durrell was easily forty pounds 


heavier, so it never occurred to Chris he 
would refuse to fight. 

The plant-owner released Randy and 
swung around. The cigar slipped from his 
mouth, his eyes glittered in the darkness, 
Slowly, thoughtfully, he reached for a fresh 
cigar, bit off the end almost savagely, then 
clamped his teeth on it. He walked over to 
pick up his hat, and, as he dusted it off, 
broke the silence. 

“You asked for it, Carson,’ he said 
brusquely, crossing to his car. 

Chris, prepared to fight, felt let down and 
somehow ridiculous. He watched Durrell 
turn and drive away, then realized that 
Randy was looking at him with a peculiar 
intentness. à 

“I acted like a kid,” he cried in exaspera- 
tion. “Now you'll think I need civilian re- 
adjustment.” 

Her deep laugh ended on a troubled note. 
“You've made a dangerous enemy, Chris, 
You made Durrell look absurd. He won’t 
forget that.” 

Chris felt better. “So I won't need re- 
adjustment?” 

“Not that way. Drive me home, will you, 
Chris?” I’m tired and hungry. Hope my kid 
sister fixed a good dinner.” 

He helped her into the car and swung be- 
hind the wheel. As they started on, she 
said, “I overheard you telling Durrell you'd 
stick with Dad. I don’t know how far you’re 
going our way; but I was grateful for that.” 

“What do you mean—going your way?” 

“What you call Dad’s old-fashioned 
ideas. They’re mine, too.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about.” 

“I know you don’t.” 

Chris felt helpless. “Randy, I won’t fight 
with you. But just because Durrell is a heel 
doesn’t mean he’s wrong about everything. 
He believes in—well, razzle-dazzle. Pub- 
licity stuff. Plastering the highways with 
sign-boards. Making the public Blue-Ribbon 
conscious. 

“That’s all right with a big operation,” 
Randy said quietly. “But there’s not enough 
money in a small abalone plant for any 
razzle-dazzle unless you cut corners some- 
where. Either by winking at the conservation 
laws and taking illegal sizes, or by slipping 
some blacks in your pack.” 

“What’s wrong with blacks?” 

“They're not up to red-abalone quality. 
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Dad won't touch them. He thinks if he 
maintains quality the business will take care 
of itself.” 

“Well, has it?” 

Her hands tightened in her lap. “No.” 
Then, after pause, she added vehemently, 
“But Dad’s right—he must be right! If we 
can't hold our business with quality, with 
square dealing—’’ Her voice faltered. 

“Maybe that went in the Gay Nineties, 
Randy. 

“By now you must compete with the 
ballyhoo about rival products. Brag about 
your brand. Print Ryerking placards for 
restaurants. Photograph slick-chicks gorging 
on Ryerking abalone. Dream up some pub- 
licity stories.” 

“Will that prove our product’s worth 
anything?” she demanded heatedly. “Don’t 
the solid, homely qualities Dad believes in 
count any more? Integrity? Respect for him- 
self and his word and his fellow men? The 
ability to have ‘the good sleep’ because of 
an untroubled conscience?” 

Chris was taken aback by her burst of 
feeling. “Sure they count! I haven't been 
here long, but I know there are only two 
opinions about Joe in Morro Bay, Some peo- 
ple think he’s a swell guy; some think he’s a 
damned swell guy. And even Durrell has to 
respect him.” 

Her anger cooling, she laughed. “You're 
sort of mixed up, Chris.” 

She =e out as he reached her gate, 
and turned, her hand on the door. “Why not 
come around about eleven, if you're free? I 
should be finishing up, then. Maybe we 
could drop in at the hall for refreshments.” 

Chris grinned, “It’s a date!” 


po three days strong winds held boats at 
their moorings. The day the winds mod- 
erated only Chris’ boat ventured out to face 
the swift-running seas. While storm-bound, 
Chris had conceived the notion of buying 
Ryerson’s boat for McGowen, Parker and 
himself, and he was impatient of delay. 
Beyond the bay, the boat had to fight her 
way northward, creaking and shuddering 
under the smashing assaults of the seas on 
her port side. For several hours McGowen 
was shriveled into his jacket, while chill 
bursts of spray beat his face. Parker and 
Chris, backed against the air-compressor, 
were somewhat protected by the engine- 


cabin, but they risked being swept from the 
railless deck any time they relaxed. 

At length McGowen sought shelter be- 
hind offshore rocks, Chris was helped into 
his dress and descended. Thirty feet down 
he found a treacherous bottom of giant boul- 
ders, slimy with seaweed. On this insecure 
footing he could scarcely make headway 
against the strong currents. Soon he dis- 
covered that other divers had scalped the 
rocks. With no chance of working in out- 
side waters, he had to be content with aba- 
lone they had missed. Two baskets an hour 
was the best he could do, and an hour of 
work was a trying ordeal. Yet with the 
tenacity of a good diver, he kept working. 

In mid-afternoon another boat, unfamiliar 
in appearance, took refuge behind nearby 
rocks. The other diver sent up baskets at 
regular intervals, and that gave Chris the 
courage to continue. He rebelled at quitting 
while another diver worked. Nevertheless, 
he was relieved when he came up for a rest 
and saw the other diver sitting on the edge 
of the after-hatch, having his dressed re- 
moved. 

“AIL right, ‘Iron-Man’,” McGowen said 
dourly. “You can quit now that the other 
diver’s showing some sense.” 

“S-sure,” Chris said. His tecth chattered, 
his body ached with cold and fatigue. 
“T-tough day! N-never knew the currents 
so b-bad.” 

Parker had to help him aboard, and he 
made his way aft woodenly. Dropping 
heavily on deck, he planted his feet in aba- 
lone. He lay there, numb with exhaustion, 
while Parker and McGowen unbolted the 
front strip of his collar. Hearing another 
engine, he sat up. The other boat was draw- 
ing alongside. 

The boat operator, a massive man with 
glowering brows and an anthropoid jaw, 
shouted, “How’d you make out?” 

Parker glanced up. ‘Twenty-four dozen.” 

“We took a couple dozen more. You rẹ- 
turning to Morro Bay?” 

“Yes,” McGowen growled, irritated be- 
cause one nut would not budge. 

“We came down from Monterey to try 
our luck along the San Simeon. Got caught 
by the storm and had to run into San Simeon 
Bay. Sailed down here this morning. Doesn't 
look like it will be calm for days.” : 

“Not much chance,” Parker agreed., 
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“We'd like to start back to Monterey, 
but our catch will spoil if we do. You got 
extra stowage space?” 

“Sure; the forward hatch is empty.” Mc- 
Gowen grunted as the nut turned. “What 
plant?” 

“Joe Ryerson’s. Just tell him to send pay- 
ment to Cobb Broline at Monterey. We'll 
sure be obliged.” 

McGowen went forward and removed the 
hatch cover, then moved the drifting boat 
before it could fetch up on the rocks. He 
came aft as the other boat chugged along- 
side. 

“G-get me out of this M-Man of Mars 
suit,” Chris urged. “Tm h-having a chill.” 

“Your lips are blue,” McGowen observed. 


ARKER and McGowen gave their full 

attention to removing his dress, ignor- 
ing the other boat and the abalone thumping 
into the forward hold. Freed of his rubber 
suit, Chris replaced the hatch cover and 
sparred with Parker to restore his circula- 
tion, but was too tired to continue. Mc- 
Gowen poured a scalding cup of coffee and 
honey and Chris shivered as its warmth 
burned through him. He slipped into his 
sleeping bag, sensation prickling over him 
like needles. 

The other boat sent foam boiling astern 
as it reversed. The boat operator called, 
“The cover is secured and you're shipshape. 
Saves us a day not having to go into Morro. 
We sure appreciate it.” 

“Okay,” McGowen said, going forward. 
“Glad to do it.” 

Chris lay there, alone, as the boat left 
the shelter of the rocks and began beating 
its way south again. Parker was at the opet- 
ator’s station with McGowen. Feeling cold 
again, he could not sleep. And it would 
have been folly to do so. The boat rolled 
heavily, and with no rail to hold him 
aboard, he kept from going overboard only 
by bracing each time the boat heeled in the 
swells. z 

He began watching the long, crested 
columns charging upon the boat, his mind 
adrift. He thought of Joe Ryerson, of 
Randy, and of Luth Durrell. Of Durrell’s 
words: ‘You asked for it.” Of the Monterey 
abalone boat and the heavy-featured boat 
operator. And it suddenly struck Chris as 
peculiar that a Monterey boat would sail 
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south with rough seas still prevailing, rather 
than toward home. 

Suddenly suspicious, he slid from his bag 
and made his way forward. He removed the 
hatch cover, peering down at the abalone 
stowed there. Slowly his eyes narrowed to 
emerald slits. 

“You're getting drenched,” 
called. “You'll have a real chill.” 

Silence, while Chris stood braced against 
the boat’s rolling, his face brooding. “Head 
into the seas, Mac,” he shouted abruptly. 
And as the boat swung, pitching wildly, he 
cried, “Come forward, Parky. We're dump- 
ing these abalone.” 

“What’s wrong?” McGowen demanded. 

“Shorts!” Chris answered tersely. “At 
Jeast half are undersized. We're being 
framed—by Durrell, I'll bet.” 

McGowen merely grunted. But Parker, 
trusting by nature, could not believe it until 
he saw the illegal-sized mollusks, some less 
than six inches in dameter. 

He and Chris began casting the shorts 
over the side, Chris measuring the larger 
shellfish with the abalone bar. The legal 
sizes they piled up forward, salvaging nearly 
ten dozen. Certain now that the other boat 
operator had given a fictitious name, he felt 
entitled to these mollusks for their trouble. 

When the short sizes were eliminated and 
the cover replaced, Chris examined his own 
catch. If there was trouble ahead, he could 
not leave any possible doubt about their 
cargo. They found no short abalone in the 
after-hatch, but they cast over nearly a dozen 
that barely met minimum requirements. 

Chris was not surprised to find a stony- 
faced Bureau of Marine Fisheries’ inspector 
on Ryerson’s quay. “Want to examine your 
catch,” he said gruffly, descending the ladder 
and jumping aboard. 

Joe Ryerson and Randy watched with 
troubled expressions as the inspector began 
his work. He measured one mollusk after 
another, but found no illegal sizes. 

“Clear off the top layers in both hatches,” 
he said. “I want to look underneath.” 

“Yes, Inspector.” And Chris grinned 
cheerfully at Randy as Ryerson lowered the 
hopper so this could be done. 

Chris was sure the inspector measured 
every abalone approaching eight inches. As 
the last shellfish went into the hopper, the 
officer looked baffled and angry. 


McGowen 
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< “You're all clear, Carson. Just a routine 
check-up.” 

After he left, Ryerson was still troubled. 
“I don’t understand this. No inspector ever 
went over one of my boats so thoroughly. 
They know I won't run through any shorts.” 

Lowering his woice, Chris explained what 
had happened. 

“I knew you'd made a dangerous enemy, 
Chris,” Randy said, when he finished. “Dur- 
rell must have tipped off the commissioner 
to have a man here. Durrell failed to frame 
you this time. But watch out!” 


2 PING the night it rained, but when 
Chris and his crew reached the plant in 
the morning, the scrubbed blue sky was 
turning bright, and the sea, in one of its 
rare moods of calm, rolled in smooth blue 
folds, heliographing flashes of light. It was 
a day for fishing the greater depths, for 
working the rocks farther offshore, and 
Chris was hopeful of good fishing. 

They were casting off when a voice called 
from above. Jt was Randy, and she had the 
rifle with which she'd once threatened them. 

“Better take this along,” she advised. 

Chris walked to the bow and caught it. 
He didn’t ask what she meant; he Anew. 
And the knowledge made the day less 
bright. Randy expected further trouble with 
Durrell. 

The rifle lay in waterproof wrappings in a 
narrow cupboard near the engine-room over- 
head. Chris forgot it as one calm day suc- 
ceeded another. He was making new rec- 
ords, some days taking more abalone than 
Ryerson, and the good fishing washed all 
thoughts of trouble from his mind. 

Experience gave him confidence. And one 
day he decided to work near a great rock 
which was close inshore but surrounded by 
deep water. Most°divers avoided it because 
of the drop-offs around its base. Sea-lions 
barked hoarsely at their approach. Bulls, 
some weighing a ton, slithered into the sea. 
Others watched curiously, poised for dives 
_ onthe slippery sides of the rock. 

Sea-lions flashed past Chris as he de- 
scended. Sincé they did not molest him, he 
soon ignored the swiftly-moving bodies. Al- 
most imn conga? blundered upon a sub- 
marine abyss of.the rock. There a drop 
would have squeezed him to a jelly before 
he could adjust his valves, But Parker's taut 


line saved him. By working east along the 
sloping bottom, he entered a wide fissure 
plentifuily dotted with large abalone. 

He worked along shelves, along the 
heavily bearded ledges, painfully piercing his 
hands at times on the spines of sea-urchins, 
but finding a rich harvest. A diver could not 
reckon time with any accuracy, but Chris 
imagined he must be filling his basket and 
receiving an empty one at ten-minute inter- 
vals. That was good fishing. Not having to 
drag his basket long distances, or dive him- 
self against strong currents, he ignored 
Parker's requests to ascend until he was be- 
low an hour and a half to two hours. And 
each time he rested on the ladder, peering 
at the golden roll of the hills, so deeply cleft 
by canyons he felt he was wasting time, for 
he felt no fatigue. 5 

On his sixth dive, late that afternoon, he 
was prying off an abalone when he felt 
sharp signals. Scanning his memory, he 
could remember sending up only five baskets 
since descending. Abstractedly, he signalled 
Parker that he'd continue working. His 
tender repeated the signals, vigorously. 

This was no concern for the length of his 
dive! Alert to danger, he started to give 
three pulls. Before he could touch the line, 
a shadow darted swiftly across the bottom. 
Was this the danger Parker had tried to 
warn him of? 

Chris. peered through his face-plate, seek- 
ing sanctuary. A jutting rock, barely head 
high, offered some protection. He moved 
toward it, his cleated shoes holding fitm 
against the rough bottom. From his side- 
window he saw something black speeding 
toward him. An impact, a glancing thrust 
from behind, nearly flung him headlong. 
His hands were numb as they struck the 
ledge, breaking the force of his movement, 
saving his face-plate from being shattered. 

He straightened, half-dazed from shock, 
and stumbled under the rock shelf. As his 
senses steadied, he was surprised to find his 
dress undamaged. Air still roared into his 
helmet. But a shadow grew larger oh the 
ocean floor. His attacker returning! Back 
to the ledge, his heart thudding, he waited. 

In the instant the creature struck the rock, 
tearing a gash in its side, Chris had a fleeting 
glimpse of an enormous sea-lion. He, re- 
called divers’ arguments about why sea-lions 
sometimes attacked divers, at other times 


í 
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were harmless; remembered debates as to 
whether bulls attacked during mating season 
or at other times as well. Nothing in these 
discussions were of any help now. 

Again came urgent signals on his line. 
Chris ignored them, watching the swirls 
disappear in the wake of the bull sea-lion. 
Long moments of anxious waiting. And 
then the dark shadow swept swiftly toward 
him once more. 


H” DREW his knife, futile though the 
blade would be against an antagonist 
of such size. Defense proved unnecessary. 
The sea-lion once more struck the rock, 
gouging flesh from its side, leaving the 
swirling water cloudy with its blood as it 
flashed away. 

And now Chris grew conscious of some- 
thing else. Air no longer roared so loudly. 
The sound was diminishing. Sick with ap- 
prehension at this new disaster, he shut off 
his exhaust valve to conserve all the dress 
now held. Wretched luck to have the air- 
compressor fail at such a time! If Parker 
tried to pull him up, the enraged sea-lion 
would attack him before he could reach the 
surface. 

Parker's next signals were sharp, impera- 
tive. Chris had to answer. And while he 
waited, wondering whether his tender would 
heed his signals and leave him alone, the 
bull sea-lion again struck, its bloody and 
gashed body receiving fresh wounds as it 
attempted to reach him. 

Chris saw no hope that the creature would 
give up. A quick decision was dictated by 
the circumstances. Before the water ceased 
swirling, he unbuckled and kicked off his 
shoes. 

Cut away lead weights with his knife. 
Pushed himself out from under the rock. It 
was as if he were plucked from the bottom. 
His buoyant dress rose like a freed balloon. 

He lay flat on the water, quite helpless. 
Dazed from the swift ascent, the pain of 
pressure change in his ears was excruciating. 
He wondered, as Parker started pulling him 
toward the boat, whether he would suffer 
bends. Swallowing repeatedly, he tried to 
adjust to the decreased pressure. When his 
ears made a popping sound, the searing pain 
left his head. Finding he could move his 
arms without distress, he grew more hope- 
ful. 


The sound muffled by his helmet, he 
heard a rifle crack twice. He hoped the shots 
had killed the sea-lion, for he was vulnerable 
to attack. 

Grasping the ladder, he climbed several 
rungs and leaned exhausted against the deck 
while his helmet was removed. McGowen 
was crouched on the forward deck, the rifle 
at his shoulder. And he faced toward the 
starboard side of the boat! 

Parker's round, boyish face suddenly 
showed alarm. “Mac—guick! There’s a sea- 
lion! It’s going to—” 

McGowen swung around, swiftly. He 
snapped out two shots, the bullets whining 
past Chris’ lowered head. 
oe him!” Parker gasped. “Nice shoot- 
ing! 

Chris straightened, and saw the bull sink- 
ing through the green water. 

“It was going to attack you right on the 
ladder,” Parker cried. 

“Was going to?” Chris snapped. “It did! 
Why do you think I popped up? Wasn't it 
that sea-lion you were warning me about?” 

Slowly, McGowen shook his head. “We 
never saw it. Keep your head down, Chris. 
I think I put the fear in whoever was shoot- 
ing. Maybe I got the guy. But we can’t take 
chances.” 

McGowen crouched lower, staring toward 
the hills. Drousing in the golden sunlight, 
the slopes lay motionless except for the rip- 
pling of grass in the breeze. 

“Shooting at #5?” Chris asked, after a mo- 
ment, 

McGowen nodded, without shifting his 
glance. He stared toward a canyon where 
oaks and sycamores made a tracery of green 
against the golden roll of the slope. Less 
than fifty feet away, a stream fanned out 
across the beach from the base of this can- 
yon. 

“Four shots,” Parker explained. “And 
the first one nearly branded Mac. That’s 
when I tried to get you up. But before you 
ascended, a shot damaged the compressor.” 

“One of Durrell’s men,” Chris guessed. 
“Maybe Durrell figured Mac would lose his 
head and pull out quick, parting my lines.” 

“I’ve seen Mac go in on a target with 
Kraut fighters thick as fleas,” Parker said. 
“He didn’t scare easily then, and he didn’t 
this time. A flash up in that canyon was all 
he needed. His second shot got results. 
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Someone yelled. We haven't seen or heard 
anything from shore since.” 

“Durrell didn’t know we were armed,” 
McGowen growled. “That makes it differ- 
ent.” 

They waited until the afterglow faded 
from the sky before sailing. But the rifle- 
man on shore gave no further sign of his 
presence. 

Ryerson, who had returned before them, 
examined the damaged compressor when 
they reached their mooring. He insisted on 
calling the sheriff. 

Matt Talboy was the officer's name, and 
he dropped into The Red Shell while they 
were at dinner, pulling up an extra chair to 
question them. Slightly past middle-age, his 
eyes, beneath a wide-brimmed gray hat, were 
ice-blue and unrevealing. He was a plain 
man, with a dead-calm face and manner, and 
his questions were incisive. Apparently he 
knew a good deal about Durrell, for he said, 
“You heard that a Durrell boat was picked 
up for bringing in short abalone? It was the 
day after the inspector went over your boat. 
Durrell must have thought the inspector had 
left town. Maybe he thought you advised 
him to stay.” 

“We were a disappointment to the in- 
spector,” Chris recalled, grinning. “When 
does Durrell’s case come up?” 

“Some weeks from now. He could lose 
that boat. And if he thinks you were re- 
sponsible—” Talboy shrugged. “TH dig 
into it.” 

The sheriff dug. He found drops of blood 
in the canyon, indication that a man had 
been wounded but not seriously. He found 
where the gunman had Jain behind a rock, 
but he discovered no shells or other positive 
evidence. Durrell, who could prove he was 
visiting customers in San Francisco at the 
time, was no help upon his return, He pro- 
fessed complete ignorance of the affair. In 
the end, Talboy had to leave it at that. 


OF Friday when Chris returned late 
from fishing, he found Joe Ryerson 
disspiritedly supervising the loading of a 
truck. 

Joe didn’t have his usual look of -ro- 
bust good health. His sandy mustache 
seemed to droop, his face was pallid and 
haggard, 

Chris inquired the reason, Ryerson told 


him that his compressor had not worked 
well that afternoon and for half an hour he 
had worked below with insufficient air be- 
fore he realized why he was becoming so 
listless. However, depleted though he was 
from the experience, Joe Ryerson was deter- 
mined to deliver a half-ton of abalone to a 
roadhouse which was having an unexpected 
tush of week-end business. He never let 
Randy make out-of-town deliveries, and 
none of his crew drove a truck. 

“Tve driven oil trucks,” Chris said. “Get 
to bed, Joe. T11 make the deliveries to Car- 
risso’s.” 

Ryerson gave him a grateful look and 
went off. 

When the truck was loaded, Randy 
climbed into the cab and Chris settled be- 
hind the wheel. Through town he drove, 
the motor rumbling smoothly when he 
shifted to high on the open road. They dis- 
cussed recent experiences of different fisher- 
men for a while; then Chris asked abruptly: 

“Joe didn’t look too cheerful. Business 
bad?” 

“Durrell’s taking customers every month,” 
Randy admitted. 

“Every issue of the local papers carry free 
publicity for Blue-Ribbon Abalone,” Chris 
pointed out. “Durrell even turned this Bu- 
reau of Fisheries case against him into favor- 
able publicity. Claims that when an operator 
tries to give his customers only the youngest, 
most tender abalone, he’s bound to take a 
few shorts.” 

“Nonsense! He knows a legal-sized aba- 
lone is thirteen years old!” 

“Yes. But the public doesn’t.” 

“A lot he cares about the public! Slip- 
ping blacks into a pack of red abalone! Tak- 
ing the pack of any plant that will supply 
him, whether the owner knows how to 
pound a steak until it’s tender, or not.” 

“If razzle-dazzle sells a pack like his,” 
Chris said, “it can’t do Ryerking pack any 
harm. Maybe you could get publicity by 
holding a contest to choose Miss Ryerking of 
1947” 

“Oh, Chris!” she cried impatiently, 
“Would Dad hear of it? He believes quality 
speaks for itself, that if a man gives honest 
value—” 

He interrupted her by saying, “If that car 
behind us wants to get by, why doesn’t ‘it 
pass? Now what were you saying?” 
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é hea argued all the way to San Luis 
Obispo, without coming any closer to 
seeing each other's viewpoint. 

Carrisso’s Oakgrove Spa was on the edge 
of town, set back from the highway amid a 
grove of giant oaks, where cars were now 
parked almost bumper-to-bumper. Modified 
early Californian in design, it was a sprawl- 
ing adobe building with vine-covered arbors 
on three sides, and well lighted, except at 
the back where Chris brought the truck to a 
stop. There but a single dim bulb lighted 
the doorway. 

Chris sprang out, opened the back door, 
and lifted out the hand-truck. 

“Wait, Chris,” Randy said. “Let's see 
where Sebastian wants these boxes. You 
must meet him; he’s a character.” 

They entered the kitchen and sent a wait- 
ress to find Sebastian Carrisso. He bustled 
in a minute Jater, a plump man whose broad 
brown face was damp from exertion. His 
small black eyes twinkled merrily when he 
saw Randy. 

“These football crowds!” he exclaimed, 
rolling his eyes and spreading his plump 
hands. “Always, though, I can count on my 
friend Joe Ryerson to save the day. Almost 
nothing have I left. No beef, no lamb, 
hardly any ham, even.” 

Randy laughed and introduced Chris. 
“Where shall we put the boxes?” 

He indicated a side door. “Half in the 
refrigerating room. The rest—” He shouted 
at a bus boy. “Clear this counter, Luigo, for 
abalone. Specialty of the house tonight!” 

He beamed at Randy as the counter was 
being cleared. 

“This is the great kindness, and I do not 
forget. I have a few sirloin steaks left, very 
fine, that I save for old customers. No tables 
are left, but 1 will have prepared for you a 
dinner in here—” 

Randy laughed. “Another night, Sebas- 
tian. Thanks just the same.” 

Reaching the truck, Chris was surprised to 
find the door he thought he’d left open was 
closed. Glancing inside, he saw no sign of 
anything amiss. He was relieved, neverthe- 
less, when Randy counted the last boxes to 
go on the hand-truck and none were missing. 

The next day when Chris and his crew 
came in from fishing, Joe Ryerson was wait- 
ing, his face showing concern. “Come up a 
minute, Chris,” he said. Chris ascended the 


ladder, and Joe walked over to the side of 
the platform. 

“Randy got a call from Carrisso today,” 
he confided. “First time he’s ever com- 
plained about our pack being tough. Don’t 
understand it, Chris. Randy inspected every 
box, and a tough steak rarely gets by her. 
You notice anything wrong?” 

Chris’ lips tightened. He explained about 
finding the back door of the truck closed 
after he had been talking with Carrisso. 

Ryerson’s eyes shadowed. “That could be 
it! Hate to lose Carrisso’s business. I haven’t 
many customers like him.” i 

“TIl drive you to Obispo, Joe, and ex- 
plain—” He stopped short. “Now that I 
think of it, a car followed us from Morro 
Bay last night. Wouldn't pass, even when I 
moved over.” 

Chris told his friends they’d have to dis- 
charge the catch and clean up without his 
help. Then he and Joe Ryerson carried out 
some boxes of Ryerking Abalone from the 
freeze locker and stowed them in the car. 

They found Sebastian Carrisso in the 
kitchen. His broad face was somber, but he 
appeared more hurt than angry. 

“Always my customers praise your aba- 
lone,” he said in an injured voice. “But last 
night they complain of toughness. Nor was 
it because of overcooking. My cook knows 
how to fry abalone. So myself I tried sev- 
eral steaks. Some so tender—” And Car- 
risso’s eyes rolled blissfully, then grew grave 
once more, “—and others like a rubber tire, 
but worse in flavor. Are you growing care- 
less, Joe?” 

“Would I grow careless with my best 
customer? Frankly, Sebastian, I'd hate to 
lose your business.” 

Carrisso shrugged impatiently. “There’s 
no question of that, Joe. While I serve aba- 
lone, I serve Ryerking. Sometimes I can buy 
cheaper, yes. But if I buy your pack, cus- 
tomers come back. If you promise delivery, 
by that time it will be done. It is years since 
I examined any abalone you sent me. Never 
has it been necessary—auntil last night. Some- 
thing have happens I do not understand it.” 

“Neither do I,” Ryerson said grimly. 
“Let’s look at the pack.” 

In the refrigerating room, Ryerson laid 
aside boxes until he found one without the 
rubber-stamp identification marks signifyin 
brand, weight and packing plant. He turn 
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it over, but there were no symbols on either 
side and, unlike the other boxes, which were 
bound with wire tape, it was secured with 
bailing wire. 

“Not my pack,” Ryerson said. “My bal- 
ing machine won't handle wire.” 

“But: this Mr. Carson delivered that box 
last night!” 

In silence, Ryerson carried it out to the 
stock room, cut the wire and pried off the 
thin slats. Folding back the waxed paper, 
he flipped over several steaks, removed one, 
examined it slowly on both sides and 
grunted. He smelled it, then placed it under 
Carrisso’s broad nose. 

“Smells good to me, Joe.” 

“It’s good black abalone, but I never pack 
blacks.” Ryerson fingered it thoughtfully. 
“See that rounded edge? The mallet blows 
never broke down the tough fibers on the 
sides. It would be a tough steak, and the 
flavor wouldn’t compare with red abalone.” 

“But it must be yours!” Carrisso was puz- 
zled. “For years I have bought only Ryer- 
king.” 

a Sa substituted boxes of this jaw- 
breaker for my pack last night while Randy 
and Chris were in here,” Ryerson said 
grimly. And he explained about the car that 
had followed the truck and the opened truck 
door being closed when Chris had come out 
of the roadhouse. 

“Ah!” cried Carrisso, brightening. “Then 
this is not Ryerking! It is Blue-Ribbon 
pack.” : 

“I didn’t say Durrell was behind this; I 
don’t know. But I'd damned well like to 
find out.” He turned to Chris. “Bring in 
the boxes from the car, Chris. We’ll replace 
this pack with abalone your customers can 
eat, Sebastian, and give you some extras.” 

“But if it wasn’t your fault, Joe.” 

“It wasn't yours, either, and you were 
counting on me.” 

They found eight more boxes of the in- 
ferior pack, and when they left, Carrisso’s 
good humor had returned and he placed a 
large order for the following week-end. 

“Lucky he believed you,” Chris said won- 
detingly, as they started back. 

“Sebastian knows I wouldn’t lie to him,” 
Ryerson said, “I wouldn’t sleep good if I 
deceived an old friend like him.” 

Chris thought about that as they rolled 
along. There was no razzle-dazzle about 


Joe Ryerson. He was plain as a weather- 
beaten boat that has proved itself seaworthy 
through years of heavy seas and strong 
winds. But that seemed enough for Sebastian 
Carrisso, who certainly was no fool. 


To PREVENT deliveries from being 
tampered with again, Chris accompanied 
Joe Ryerson on out-of-town trips. Some- 
times, when calls for abalone came from 
roadhouse or café owners who had not been 
customers, or had formerly been supplied by 
Durrell, Chris persuaded McGowen and 
Parker to go along for additional protection. 
But when no attempts were made to substi- 
tute boxes, McGowen and Parker grew tired 
of jouncing in the back of the truck and re- 
turned to their nightly poker games with 
other bachelor fishermen. 

Chris, too tired after a day’s diving to 
play poker, was tempted to abandon his vol- 
untary bodyguard duties and get more sleep. 
Insufficient sleep always made the next day’s 
diving harder, and he was working long 
hours below in an attempt to finish pay- 
ments on the boat. He had paid Ryerson 
$3,500 in a little over two months, and he 
hoped to pay off the remaining $1,100 be- 
fore the fall storms would limit fishing. 

But he felt his own fortunes were in- 
volved in the Ryerson’s. Joe might some day 
be his father-in-law. For he saw signs that 
Randy’s reservations about him were under- 
going a change, though they still argued 
with warmth about what Chris regarded as 
Joe's old-fashioned business methods. 

However, Chris’ convictions were being 
shaken. He’d seen Sebastian Carrisso accept 
Joe’s word under citcumstances that would 
very likely have lost Luth Durrell a customer. 
And, one by one, the customers Ryerson had 
lost to Durrell were calling up to ask Joe to 
supply them. The freeze room, which had 
been stocked to the ceiling during the period 
when Ryerson was losing business to Dur- 
rell, now began to empty. Joe bought two 
new boats to rent, gave former tenders and 
boat operators a chance to become divers and 
new men an opportunity to start as tenders 
and operators. But even with the increased 
production provided by these new boats, 
there were days when orders could be filled 
only after the catch of the last boat had been 
processed, 

Chris suspected that Durrell wouldn’t ps 


mit these inroads on his business without 
fighting back in some underhanded way. 
And so he continued riding the truck on all 
out-of-town deliveries. 

- But nothing happened. 

Nothing happened until an urgent call 
came from Gregory, the owner of The 
Green Lantern, on a night when Joe Ryerson 
had to preside over a meeting of the abalone 
fishermen. Chris offered to help Randy de- 
liver three hundred pounds of abalone. 

His trips by truck had become routine, 
and he’d grown careless. No longer bring- 
ing the rifle Randy had loaned him, he car- 
ried only an abalone-bar, strapped by its cord 
to his right wrist. A swing of his arm 
brought the handle into his palm, but it was 
a poor weapon against a determined attack. 

At length they reached The Green Lan- 
tern, a bizarre and grotesque monument to 
poor taste built to resemble a Chinese lan- 
tern. Chris backed into the driveway and 
stopped beside the doorway. Randy went in- 
side, but Chris walked behind the truck to 
wait, 

A moment later he heard the crunch of 
gravel and saw a car without lights moving 
swiftly across the parking area, then follow- 
ing the curving service drive to the back. 
The truck blocked the drive, so the car stop- 
ped with its front fender near the truck’s. 
Chris had no time to regret his failure to 
bring an adequate weapon. He heard the 
driver jump out and speak in a muffled whis- 
pet, but he remained behind the truck, in 
shadow. 

His heart thumped heavily as he waited. 
Outaumbered, his only hope was to surprise 
the men. He made the most of this advan- 
tage when a big man rounded the truck, his 
arms loaded with small, squarish boxes of 
the type in which abalone were packed. 

Chris’ left hand throbbed with pain from 
its impact with the man’s heavy jaw. To 
spare it further punishment, he crossed with 
his right, landing so hard the bones in his 
fist bulged. The big man staggered and fell, 
Boxes thudded against the broad chest, ex- 
cept for one which struck the massive chin. 
The man moaned and quivered, then his 
body slumped limply and he made no effort 
to remove the mound of packaged goods. 

Chris sprang over the outstretched legs, 
his advantage of surprise now gone. In the 
dim light he saw two men, slighter of build 
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than the unconscious man on the ground and 
both carried arm-loads of boxes. But they 
had seen their companion fall. They were 
prepared. 


The first man tilted the load of boxes, 
then pushed hard on the bottom of the pile 
as they started falling. Chris saw them com- 
ing, tried to duck. Not quite fast enough, 
they struck his shoulder, half-spinning him 
around. His head collided with the side of 
the truck and there was a sunburst before 
his eyes as he went down. 

From what seemed a great distance, he 
heard a harsh whisper, “Get clear, Wilk— 
this will fix him!” His vision had cleared 
slightly, so that he saw a second load of 
boxes descending. 

Instinctively, Chris rolled —away from the 
cat, away from the falling boxes. He escaped 
having his head crushed. But his abrupt 
move brought it sharply against the corner 
of one of the boxes on the big man’s chest. 
Luckily the seaman’s cap he wore, tilted 
down on that side, shielded him from the 
full impact of the sharp corner. Neverthe- 
less, he thought an electric globe was ex- 
ploding before his eyes. Before his swim- 
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ming senses had steadied, something black 
was flying toward him. 

It was a shoe. The heavy toe caught him 
on the ribs with paralyzing force, rolling 
him over on his back. 

“One more like that, Wilk!” cried the 
same harsh voice. “Right in the stomach!” 

His vision blurred with the waves of pain. 
Indistinctly he saw Wilk’s foot going back 
for another kick. Chris tried to roll over on 
his face, but twisted only as far as his side 
when the agony in his chest made further 
movement impossible. 

He felt something under his hand and his 
fingers closed around the handle of the aba- 
Jone-bar. His head reeling from the effort, 
he brought the bar down swiftly, blindly. 
The bar missed the shoe, but one prong 
struck the man’s swinging ankle. Struck it 
with enough force so that Chris was turned 
over once more on his back by the thrust of 
the moving leg. 

Wilk screamed and fell. “The lousy so- 
and-so stabbed me, Klausen,” he moaned. 
“And gripping his ankle, he moved from side 
to side in pain. 


HOUGH still dazed and numb, Chris saw 
the big man beginning to stir and the man 
called Klausen staring at his recently injured 
companion in astonishment. That astonish- 
ment wouldn’t last long. So Chris forced 
himself to a sitting posture, and painfully 
got his legs under him in an effort to rise. 
Klausen noticed the movement. Now his 
voice sounded like a file against a rough 
board, “Why you—!” His hand was in his 
et by the time Chris had groped un- 
steadily to his feet. He wasn’t surprised to 
see the man withdrawing a pistol. 

He wasn't surprised—nor entirely unpre- 
pared. Not yet fully erect, he lurched toward 
the other man, the torment in his chest al- 
most unbearable. His left hand was out- 
stretched to force aside the gun before it 
could be brought up to fire, while his right 
hand descended to strike Klausen’s head 
with the light abalone-bar, though it could 
not deliver an effective blow. However, 
Chris stumbled against a box. Too weak- 
ened from the punishment he'd taken to re- 
cover, he pitched forward. The bar missed 
Klausen’s head but one prong raked him 
like a hook, from below his ear to the base 
of his throat. 


Ko piercing cry was unnerving. 
But Chris was still in motion. He struck 
the man’s legs and they went down to- 
gether. Chris groped for the gun, but Klau- 
sen’s hand was empty and it was several 
moments before he found where it had 
fallen. 

Now the big man was on all fours, about 
to rise. Chris managed somehow to force 
himself up, his knees wobbling from the 
effort. The big fellow saw the pointed gun 
and, without any word from Chris, raised his 
hands. 

A door banged, a flashlight beam bobbed 
as two people walked quickly toward Chris. 

“What’s going on?” demanded an au- 
thoritative voice. Chris judged it was Greg- 
ory, the owner of The Green Lantern. 

“I had words with these guys,” Chris said 
with grim understatement. “Durrell’s men, 
I think.” 

The beam swept over the three men, fell 
on Chris. 

“Why, you look like an anemic ghost,” 
gasped Randy, and she ran forward to grasp 
his arm. “You hurt, Chris?” 

“Couple of ribs broken, I think. These 
guys play rough.” 

“What about yourself?” asked the gravel 
voice. Klausen was holding his torn neck, 
and blood ran through his fingers. 

“You're lucky I missed your jugular 
vein,” Chris snapped, and turned toward the 
man who had come with Randy. “Are you 
Mr. Gregory? Good! Will you search the 
other two?” 

Gregory did so in a businesslike manner, 
finding two more pistols. Coolly, he slipped 
one in his pocket, and with the other in his 
hand directed the three men to sit in a row. 

“Better go call the sheriff,” he said to 
Chris. “I'll keep these men here, in one way 
or another.” 

“You look as if you would,” Chris said, 
and followed Randy inside. 

Sheriff Matt Talboy reached The Green 
Lantern a short time later. His ice-blue eyes 
and dead-calm face were expressionless as 
he listened to Chris’ account. Ryerson had 
previously reported the substitution of in- 
ferior abalone at Carrisso’s, so Talboy under- 
stood what these men had planned to do and 
asked few questions. Not until the sherifi’s 
flashlight fell on their faces as he was hand- 
cuffing them did Chris recognize the big 


man’s glowering brows and anthropoid jaw. 
Startled, he looked at the other two more 
closely; their faces, also, were familiar. 
When they were in the sheriff's car, together 
with boxes of abalone which would serve as 
evidence, Chris drew Talboy aside. 

“That big guy is the Monterey diver who 
tried to plant short abalone on our boat one 
day, and the other two were in his crew.” 
For the first time, he told the sheriff the 
whole story of what had happened that day. 

“Positive?” Talboy asked. 

“Never forget them, Sheriff. McGowen 
and Parker could identify them.” 

“Good,” said Talboy. “Only they're not 
Monterey fishermen. The big fellow, Oscar 
Sathen, has worked for Durrell for ‘two 
years, driving his truck and doing other 
work, mostly away from Morro Bay. The 
other two, Klausen and Wilk, have worked 
for Durrell for a shorter time.” 

“Then it all ties up,” Chris cried. 

“Yes,” Talboy said dryly, after a long 
pause. “It ties up too well for your safety.” 

“But Sathen, Klausen and Wilk will 
talk!” 

“We have them, with the evidence. And 
it would take bigger money than Durrell 
could spend to make these men take the rap 
for him. Yes; they'll talk—in time. Unless 
something happens to you first.” 

“But there are other witnesses.” 

“You mean McGowen, Parker, Miss 
Ryerson and Gregory? Not so good, Carson. 
Your friends weren’t at Carrisso’s, or here. 
And, as I understand it, Miss Ryerson saw 
nothing that happened tonight until it was 
over. Nor did Gregory, though he’s willing 
to testify he didn’t order the abalone these 
men brought. As for Sathen planting illegal 
abalone on your boat, you couldn’t prove 
that, after having dumped the shorts, could 
you?” 

Chris saw the sheriff was right. 

“You're the principal witness,” Talboy 
went on. “And you know by now that Dur- 
rell will use guns when he’s in a corner. 
This is the second time he’s proved that. 
How about holding you in protective cus- 
tody?” 

Chris shook his head. “I can take care of 
myself.” 

Talboy sighed, and said doubtfully, “I 

you're right.” : 

After the sheriff left with his prisoners, 
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Chris tried to unload the truck. But Gregory 
saw he suffered from every movement and 
insisted on wheeling the boxes iato the 
restaurant with the hand-truck. 

Later, when Randy drove him to the San 
Luis Obispo hospital, for an examination 
and X-ray, Chris learned that he had three 
broken ribs. He spent the night in the hos- 
pital, while Randy stayed with an aunt. In 
the morning, with his chest bound with tape, 
Chris returned to Morro Bay with Randy, 


OR two weeks Chris could not fish, but 

the time was well spent. McGowen, who 
hated living in the motor court, located aa 
old house on a side street and they moved 
into it. Chris had to lie quietly, but Mc- 
Gowen and Parker worked away industri- 
ously with brush and paint. At the end of 
two weeks, the house had acquired an out- 
ward respectibility. Randy even found time 
during her busy days to make curtains for 
the living room. And they were lucky 
enough to have their request for a phone 
acted on promptly. 

It was after the phone was installed that 
Sheriff Talboy began calling Chris each day. 
Chris learned that Sathen, Klausen and Wilk 
had signed confessions placing responsibility 
for their actions on Durrell. And Durrell 
himself was indicted; but was released after 
posting bail. The sheriff pointed out that the 
confessions might later be repudiated. Chris 
realized that Talboy was uneasy about his 
principal witness. Always, before hanging 
up, he said, “Take care of yourself, Carson.” 

Point was given to the sheriff's concern 
when McGowen went out one evening for a 
tool and found the car's hood raised. An 
examination revealed wires connected to the 
starter. There was reason to believe that 
someone had been planting dynamite. Th 
sometimes drove to The Red Shell to eat 
rather than prepare dinner, and if a charge 
of dynamite had been placed under the 
hood, ready to be set off by the starter, the 
explosion might have killed McGowen and 
Parker, as well as Chris. After that, Mc- 
Gowen examined the car with great care be- 
fore using it, but without finding any further 
evidence that it was being tampered with. 

Chris was impatient to return to fishing, 
and one night, although his chest was stili 
bound with tape, he insisted that he was 
was ready to resume diving. When they 
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reached the boat the following morning, Mc- 
Gowen discovered the after-hatch lock was 
broken. He examined all Chris’ diving gear 
and the air-compressor, but could find noth- 
ing damaged. 

The sea was dead-calm that day, the long, 
glistening swells rolling gently as they 
turned southward. After several hours, Chris 
donned his dress and made several short 
dives, only to find crevasses which had been 
stripped of abalone by other divers. Each 
time he came up, he requested McGowen to 
sail farther south. 

On his fourth dive, he discovered a crev- 
asse that had apparently not been fished in 
recent years. The diffused light was brilliant 
forty feet below, shimmering in the shadow- 
play of the swells above. The vividly colored 
‘marine life was abundant, and by parting 
“sea-lettuce,” he found ten- and twelve-inch 
abalone attached to the ledges in great num- 
bers. 

Quickly prying off the big mollusks, he 
filled his basket, gave two tugs on his line, 
and when it descended, removed the empty 
basket. Parker had insisted that he dive no 
longer than an hour at a time, and Chris had 
just sent up his sixth basket when his tender 
signalled for him to ascend. 

“You're really digging today,” Parker 
said, after removing his helmet. 

“How many?” Chris asked, grinning. 

“Seventeen dozen even,” McGowen re- 
ported, after a glance at the tally-board. 

“Nearly a hundred bucks more toward our 
boat,” Chris said, and then he noticed an- 
other boat farther south. “Ryerson, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. He’s finding good scratching, too,” 
McGowen said. 

“My ribs don’t bother me,” Chris said. 
“Let me stay down longer.” 

The fishing continued good. Shortly after 
two o'clock, Chris was resting on the ladder 
when he saw Ryerson’s boat operator sud- 
denly leave the wheel and rush to help the 
tender heave in line. Bubbles as large as 
bowls were bursting beyond the ladder. In a 
moment, however, the normal milky swirl of 
small bubbles began rising. 

“Get over there, Mac,” Chris cried. “Joe's 
in trouble.” 


AS THEY drew alongside the other boat, 
Ryerson’s helmet and bulky dress rose 
through the clear green water. He was hold- 


ing both hands over the top hole of the hel- 
met. When he shattered the water and re- 
moved his hands, Chris saw that the top 
plate in the helmet was broken. 

Water poured from the helmet when the 
tender removed it. Joe glanced over at 
Chris, still standing on the ladder. 

“What the hell!” he said jovially. “Fish 
your own crevasse!” 

“You will wear a ‘four-holer’,” Chris said 
disgusiedly. “I suppose you straightened up 
and broke the top glass on a rock?” 

Joe nodded, laughing. “Bad this time, 
but I kept out the water with my hands. I 
like an upper glass so I can see if a killer- 
whale or a bull sea-lion is trying to jump 
me. 

“You'll break that glass in deep water, 
some time, and get squeezed.” 

“TU risk it. You got that spare Jap hel- 
met aboard?” 

Chris nodded. 

“TIJ need it as soon as I change into dry 
clothing.” 

McGowen found the helmet and tossed 
it to Ryerson’s tender. Then they sailed back 
to their former position to resume fishing. 

Below only a few minutes, Chris received 
an urgent signal, followed at once by an- 
other appeal to get clear. Chris repeated the 
signal. As he ascended, he thought of what 
Joe Ryerson had said about having overhead 
vision in case of attack. But he saw no 
shadow, no sign of danger. No sooner was 
he secure on the ladder than the boat began 
moving. 

Parker unscrewed the helmet and laid it 
on deck. “Something happened toJoe,” he 
said tersely. 

“Again! Was he attacked?” 

“We don’t know, but it looks as if he 
broke another plate. His crew's trying to get 
him out of his dress.” 

As they drew alongside, Chris saw the. 
crew of the other boat working, almost in a 
panic, to remove Joe’s dress. Ryerson’s 
tongue protruded from his mouth, his face 
was almost blue. The tender turned, his 
eyes rounded in alarm, as he freed the last 
copper strip from the collar. 

“Any of you know anything about first- 
aid?” 

“Push Joe’s tongue back,” Chris yelled 
angrily. “Give him a chance to breathe. Mac, 
you've studied first-aid!” 
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Parker took the wheel. McGowen ran 
forward, jumped to the bow of the other 
boat when they touched. His help, however, 
was not needed. Joe drew a strangling 
breath and then moaned. 

“The first breath burns like molten iron, 
I've heard,” Chris said sympathetically. 
“Try again, Joe.” 

Joe Ryerson drew a shallow breath and 
then coughed until his lips were flecked 
with blood. Afterward he lay gasping, each 
attempt to fill his lungs starting him on an- 
other paroxysm of coughing. 

McGowen walked forward and examined 
Ryerson’s helmet. In silence, he carried it 
aft, showing it to the crew. 

“I know,” Ryerson’s tender said. “The 
tube holding the air-hose to the helmet broke 
off after Joe started working.” 

“It was nearly broken off before Joe went 
down! See those tool marks?” McGowen’s 
dark brows knitted as he glanced at Chris. 
“That explains the broken lock on the hatch! 
Someone was trying to kill you, Chris!” 

“Say what you mean, Mac!” Chris cried 
angrily. Durrell was behind this! 


a followed Ryerson’s boat 
back to Morro Bay. By the time they 
reached the plant, Joe Ryerson was still 
coughing up blood, but his color had re- 
turned and he insisted he could walk home. 
Chris would not hear ofthis, and asked 
Parker to take him in the car. 

Parker returned in time to help clean up 
the boat. After this was done, Chris said 
grimly, “I’m going uptown to look for a 
man.” 

“I'd like to see the same man,” said 
McGowen with warmth. 


“After me,” said Parker. 

It was the night of the “Abalone Hop,” 
a dance promoted as a publicity stunt by 
Durrell. The streets were decorated with 
colorful streamers; restaurants, cafes and 
other places of business displayed bunting, 
pennants and ornate decorations of abalone 
shells. Abalone fishermen and other visitors 
had driven in from San Simeon, Cambria, 
Cayucos, San Luis Obispo and even from as 
far south as Santa Barbara. In the milling 
crowds filling streets and eating places, there 
was little chance of finding Durrell, so they 
returned home. 

Chris called Randy while dinner was cook- 
ing to learn whether she could go to the 
dance at Brant Hall. But with a heavy catch 
brought in that day by local fishermen and 
by out-of-town boats that had sailed in for 
the fiesta, she could not leave the plant. 

“You're not missing the Hop because one 
girl can’t go?” McGowen asked, as Chris 
hung up. 

“Maybe I'll drop around later,” Chris 
said, “Durrell promoted this idea; he should 
turn up there some time during the 
evening.” 

“I wouldn’t battle a mob even to find 
Durrell,” said Parker. “Why not go along 
with us and sit in on a poker game?” 

Chris shook his head, 

“When word gets around that Joe Ryer- 
son was nearly killed because someone broke 
that helmet tube,” McGowen said slowly, 
“this town will be too hot for Durrell. The 
townspeople think a lot of Joe.” 

Chris nodded. 

“Durrell hasn’t anything to lose now. 
He's in scalding water, and no one's going 
to lower him a life-line.” 
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FTER the dinner dishes were in the 

rack, McGowen and Parker drove 
away. Chris set the alarm-clock for eleven- 
thirty, lay down on the couch, and fell at 
once into a drugged sleep. 

He was awakened by the phone ringing. 
Half-stupefied with sleep, he groped in the 
darkness for the instrument, 

“That you, Mist’ Carson?” asked a tense 
voice he took to be Italian. “Miss Ryerson, 
she had accident with da slicing machine. 
She’sa bad injured—” 

Startled into full wakenfulness, Chris 
cried, “Where is she?” But the phone 
clicked. 

He stumbled against a chair, recovered 
his balance, and found the door. Flinging 
it open, he strode across the porch, started 
down the steps, The cement walk turned 
left to the driveway, and a car was parked 
there, its engine silent but its headlights 
flooding the drive. 

In his concern for Randy, Chris saw this 
car with eyes that could send no message 
past the barrier of shock that numbed his 
brain. Belatedly his suspicions were aroused 
not by the car with burning headlights, but 
by remembrance of the strong Italian ac- 
cent of the speaker. The accent was too pro- 
nounced, a caricature of an immigrant 
Italian's speech! And none of the Italian- 
Americans working for Ryerson had any 
accent whatsoever! They called him Chris, 
not Carson! 

Doubts made Chris pause. Now, for the 
first time, his mind as well as his eyes be- 
came aware of the car. McGowen and Parker 
always parked in the street if they planned 
to go out in the evening, or put the car 
in the garage if they were not. A friendly 
visitor would have spoken. Suddenly sus- 
picious, Chris started up the stairs again, 
but almost instantly stopped, wrenched by 
indecision. 

What if Randy were really burt? 

He saw a movement in the oleanders 
growing below the porch, saw the silhouette 
of something like a rounded broomstick 
against the flood of light. He turned to 
ascend the stairs, his eyes watching with 
shocked fascination as the long object—he 
was certain now that it was a rifle barrel— 
swung swiftly until it was against the hedge. 
Knowing he couldn’t reach the top step, 
Chris dropped. 


There was a flash; something whined past 
his head, The close escape gave Chris a sick 
and shaken moment of relief. But the gun 
flashed a second time. He felt as it an un- 
seen hand had struck his right shoulder. 
Pain jammed the communication lines to his 
brain like a switchboard in disaster. The 
two beams became a confused whirl of 
hundreds of lights, searing in their bright- 
ness. The strength went out of him in a 
rush. Chris rolled down the steps without 
feeling any sensation whatsoever. Then, 
mercifully the blinding lights faded, and 
somewhere in the smothering darkness, he 
lost his grip on conscious things and slipped 
away. 


ATT TALBOY was like a doctor who 

believes in prevention rather than cure. 
As he worked unobtrusively through brightly 
decorated Brant Hall, smiling briefly now 
and then, his guarded eyes sought trouble 
spots. For the most part the crowd was noisy 
but good natured. Yet he knew from ex- 
perience how a mob like this one could get 
out of control. He had two deputies and 
could have used ten. If things got out of 
hand four State Troopers assigned to Morro 
Bay for the night would be an invaluable 
help. 

But Talboy had no intention of allowing 
the crowd to get out of hand. There was, he 
was relieved to see, little drinking. Occa- 
sionally, however, he came upon fishermen 
who had imbibed too freely and were argu- 
ing about their boats or their skill. The 
sheriff gripped their shoulders firmly but not 
roughly, his ice-blue eyes watching the men. 
“Break it up, boys. Move along.” Some- 
thing in Talboy’s voice commanded obedi- 
ence. 

Early in the evening a fisherman had en- 
tered the hall, his face hard and angry as he 
scanned the crowd with hot eyes. Talboy 
thought the man was drunk, but upon ques- 
tioning him, learned that he was Joe Ryer- 
son’s tender. Grimly the fisherman told the 
sheriff about Joe’s narrow escape, and ad- 
mitted he was looking for Durrell. Talboy 
had sent the man off to a restaurant on the 
outskirts of town, knowing that Durrell was 
unwelcome there, and hoped thereby to 
avoid trouble. But when Durrell appeared, 
boisterously affable, seemingly untouched by 
hostile stares, Talboy tried to keep him in 
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sight while he worked through the crowd 
around the dance floor. 

The sheriff left the hall only once, when 
he examined the fire exits to be sure they 
were open, and talked with State Troopers 
outside. He circled the building at that time, 
studying it from the street, planning what 
to do in the event of fire. And that was how 
he discovered Durrell’s car, parked in the 
alley behind the hall. The Blue Ribbon 
trade-mark prominently displayed on the 
side left no doubt of its owner. Talboy 
stood peering at it for a full minute, won- 
dering... . 

Shortly after eleven one of his deputies 
came up and whispered, “Call for you in 
the office downstairs, Sheriff.” Talboy 
nodded, his eyes roving over the sea of heads 
toward a knot of people near the punch- 
bowl. Durrell was no longer there and it 
occurred to him that he had not seen the 
plant-owner for over ten minutes. “See if 
you can locate Durrell, Fred. Keep him in 
sight if you do.” 

Talboy went downstairs, squeezed through 
the crowd in the office, and picked up the 
phone. “Sheriff Talboy,” he said briskly. 

“This is a tip-off, Sheriff.” And the 
sheriff would have sworn the voice was dis- 
guised. “Chris Carson tried to kill Joe 
Ryerson today with a defective helmet. Joe 
was in pretty bad shape, but he’s recovered 
and has started toward Carson’s house. 
Afraid there’s going to be trouble.” 

“Who's speaking?” Talboy snapped. 

There was a click in the receiver. 

Sheriff Talboy, never an impulsive man, 
stood motionless for several seconds, his 
lips tightening, his eyes narrowing. Then, 
quickly, he brushed through the crowd. His 
car was parked in the reserved space before 
the hall, but he went past it and around the 
building toward the alley. 

Durrell’s car was gone! 

A uniformed man stepped from the door- 
way, stopping when he saw the sheriff. 
Talboy asked sharply, “You a Trooper?” 
The man said he was. The sheriff stepped 
out into the light cast from the overhead 
windows. 

“Could you do me a favor? This isn’t 
your job, but you might prevent—a murder. 
If it isn’t too late!” 

“You're remaining here, Sheriff?” 

Talboy hesitated. “Yes.” He gave Chris 


Carson's address. Repeated it to avoit any 
mistake. 

The Trooper disappeared and presently, 
muffled by the blare of the orchestra above 
and the din of voices, Talboy heard a motor- 
cycle snarl and a siren wail briefly and fade 
away. He stepped back into the shadows, 
waiting, quietly composed. 

He did not wait long. A car without 
lights sped along the alley of the opposite 
block, There was a lull in traffic, and it 
darted across the street, along the alley 
where Talboy waited. A man sprang out as 
the car stopped. A heavy-set man, Durrell! 

Even in the semi-darkness, he recognized 
Talboy by his hat, for he shrank back for an 
instant, then with false affability started to 
smile, but the smile never quite came off. 

“There goes your alibi,” Talboy said 
quietly. “If I hadn’t been here, you could 
have proved you were at the Hop through- 
out the evening. You weren’t gone long.” 

Durrell licked his lips, saying nothing, 

Talboy knew he would do one of two 
things. Either give in, trusting to legal tal- 
ent to save him, or fight. 

So he wasn’t surprised when Durrell’s 
hand brushed back his coat lapel and 
grabbed at something beneath it. He wasn’t 
surprised because he was a man who studied 
people and he thought that Durrell, cor- 
nered, would fight. He had his gun in his 
hand before Durrell’s appeared. But he 
didn’t fire. Talboy hated trouble if it could 
be avoided, so he sidestepped and spoke 
sharply: 

“Drop that gun, Durrell. 
ered.” 

But Durrell’s hand kept moving. His 
gun glinted once in the indistinct light. 
Then the rhythmic beat of the orchestra was 
smothered under a blast of sound. 

The flash momentarily blinded Talboy, 
who was still moving when the bullet grazed 
his arm. The car prevented him from side- 
stepping any further left. To jump to the 
right meant stepping out to meet the next 
bullet. The sheriff had no choice. His 
gun recoiled twice, hard against his palm. 
Durrell’s second, belated shot stirred up a 
small puff of dirt as he pitched forward. 

The sheriff was still standing there, gun 
in hand, when three State Troopers reached 
the alley. The music had broken off 
abruptly, and he could hear the hushed 


You're cov- 
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voices in the windows above, but he didn’t 
look up. He watched a Trooper listening 
for Durrell’s heartbeat, then straighten up, 
shaking his head. 

“I tried to talk him out of it,’ Talboy 
said. “He wanted it this way.” 

One of the state patrolmen noticed the 
spreading stain on his sleeve. “He got 
you, Sheriff?” 


“Just a scratch.” Talboy glanced toward ‘ 


the rear door and saw a deputy appear. 
“Take charge of this body, Fred.” 

And then Sheriff Talboy walked past the 
Troopers, ignoring the questions of men he 
passed as he strode along the side of the 
hall to his car. He had a little trouble 
worming through traffic, but beyond the 
main street, he sped along without delay. 

He found a State Trooper’s motorcycle 
parked before Carson's house, and the pa- 
trolman himself leaning over Chris. He 
glanced up as the sheriff stepped over a rifle 
on the walk. 

“He’s coming around, Sheriff. I’ve called 
a doctor.” 

“Look at the car registration slip yet?” 

“The car belongs to Joe Ryerson.” 

Talboy thought a moment. “And I sup- 
pose the rifle does, too.” He entered the 
house, turned on the light and went over 
to the phone. 

It was a long time before Ryerson 
answered, His voice was cross and sleepy. 
“You again?” 

“It’s the sheriff.” 

“Sorry,” Ryerson said apologetically. 
“Some guy called me and told me Chris Car- 
son was sick and wanted to see me. I wasn't 
feeling so good myself after an accident 
today, and anyhow, it sounded like a gag. 
So I called Chris and there was no answer. 
I got back into bed.” 

“Careful planning,” Talboy said thought- 
fully. 

“What?” 

“If I'd answered the anonymous call I 
got, and you'd answered yours, I would have 
arrived just in time to pick you up for at- 
tempted murder.” 

Attempted murder! Ryerson repeated. 

“Your car is parked in Cartson’s drive, 
lights on, and there’s a rifle on his walk 
that may be yours. But he wasn't killed.” 

“Is he hurt bad?” Ryerson asked quickly. 

“I doubt it. But the doctor isn’t here yet.” 


There was a long pause. Then, “You 
don’t think that I—?” 

“Td be calling in person if I thought so. 
But you'd better come over, Joe.” 

Joe Ryerson said, almost indigantly, “Sure 
TIl come over. Chris is like my own son!” 

Chris was vaguely conscious for many 
minutes before his head cleared suffi- 
ciently for him to realize what was happen- 
ing. His right shoulder and his chest 
throbbed dully and he was dimly aware of 
quick, cool hands. Buc at length the fog 
lifted and he could see. 

A doctor was applying dressings to his 
shoulder and when he looked up he was 
startled to see others: Randy, Joe Ryerson, 
Sheriff Talboy, a State Trooper, McGowen 
and Parker. 

“What happened?” Chris asked thickly. 
“Last I remember, someone was shooting at 
me from a few feet away.” 

“Maybe that was why the bullet went 
through,” the doctor said. “Luckily I didn’t 
have to probe for it.” 

“We'll never know for sure,” Talboy 
answered. him. “But I’m fairly certain Dur- 
rell shot you, and had a confederate call 
up Joe and me to come here. I was supposed 
to find Joe leaning over your body, his car 
parked in the drive. It would look bad for 
him, especially since the man who called 
had suggested that Joe had it in for you 
because he nearly strangled in a helmet you 
loaned him.” 

A smile flickered over the sheriff's face 
and was gone. 

“Several points went wrong with the plan. 
You weren't killed. Joe-didn’t believe the 
message he received. And I didn’t come.” 

Briefly, Talboy explained about finding 
Durrell’s car missing. 

“But I still don’t see how you guessed it 
was Durrell and not Joe who was involved,” 
Chris said. 

“The character of the two men,” said 
Talboy curtly. “Generally you can judge 
how men will act by their past performances. 
I doubt if there’s a man on earth who can 
point to a single underhanded thing that 
Joe Ryerson’s ever done. A man like that 
wouldn’t know a peaceful night’s sleep if 
he committed murder. But Durrell was dif- 
ferent. His record has grown more and more 
shady, It wasn’t much of a step down for 
him to try to silence you, Carson, after 
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you'd established the case against him by 
capturing three of his men who would 
testify.” = 

Chris pondered for a moment, then asked, 
“But weren't you taking a chance that Dur- 
rell might escape?” 

Talboy shook his head. “When his car 
was gone, I asked myself why he’d come to 
the Hop when even his own fishermen held 
him in contempt for this latest business at 
The Green Lantern. There was cnly one 
reason he'd brazen it out. To establish an 
alibi. I intended to prevent that.” 

As the doctor started to repack his bag, 
Randy asked, “Could Chris leave here, 
Doctor?” 

The doctor raised quizzical brows. “He 
could walk, if he were careful. Thinking 
of a hospital?” 

“No; he'll need better care than his two 
well-meaning but clumsy friends will give 
him!” McGowen and Parker winced under 
‘her. severe glance, “If it’s all right, I'll take 
him home—” 

“You have more work than you can 
handle,” Chris protested. 

“Who asked your advice?” the girl de- 
manded spiritedly. 

Chris grinned in surrender. 

When he reached the Ryerson home, Joe 
helped him into a pair of pajamas while 
Randy found sheets and blankets. She made 
him a bed on a large davenport in the living 
room. Joe Ryerson smiled as Chris settled 
between the crisp sheets. ‘You'll make the 
hell of a patient. Never keep you still long 
enough for that shoulder to heal!” 

Randy said firmly, “He'll keep still, or 
eise 

“Yes, Nurse,” Chris said meekly, a mis- 
chievous challenge to her authority in his 
eyes. 
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“Ill blows the wind that profits nobody,” 
Joe Ryerson said thoughtfully. “Now Dur- 
rell’s plant will be sold. You're never afraid 
of hard work, Chris, and you know this 
game now better than most of the older 
fishermen. I could help you raise the money 
if you'd like to buy the Blue-Ribbon plant.” 

Chris’ blood quickened, but before he 
could speak, Randy said tartly, “Why not, 
Chris? You wanted to try razzle-dazzle.” 

“Pipe down!” Chris said. “How could 
I compete with what Joe offers his customers 
if I went in for that? I have to live with 
myself, remember. With you, too, for that 
matter.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she de- 
manded with warmth. 

“When we're married, of course.” 

“Well, I—! I never said—” 

“Stop beating around the bush, Randy!” 
And Chris’ eyes had an impish gleam. “No 
razzle-dazzle. Give it to me straight.” 

She made a sputtering sound, her eyes 
blazing. Joe Ryerson threw back his head 
and laughed uproariously, She fixed him 
with a wrathful glance, half-turned as if to 
storm from the room; then her anger sub- 
sided and her red lips began to curl with 
merriment, 

“All right,” she said crisply, “I always 
intended to marry you, if we ever came to 
see things the same way. Dad's awfully 
fond of you. He'll be very happy.” 

“Sure I will,” Joe said, beaming. 
how did I get in on this?” 

“Hey!” Chris cried, ignoring Joe. “What 
about me?” 

High color crept into Randy’s cheeks. 
“You'll be happy, too, you dope! At least, 
I hope so.” 

“That’s all I wanted to know,” Chris said, 
smiling as he closed his eyes. 


“But 


Ham Actor 
By FRANK RICHARDSON PIERCE 


F SOMEONE had fed Panhandle 
Pete, Rainier National Park’s pet deer, 
vitamin tablets he wouldn’t have felt 
better. He stamped his hooves and 
defied all animals in the park to dis- 
pute his rulership. Nothing happened. A 
small buck in a nearby thicket who had 
learned of Pete’s strength and skill in battle, 
remained quiet. Pete's son, Chiseler, had 
setter sense than to argue with his aggres- 
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sive sire. Pete stamped his hooves again, 
and when nothing happened, he galloped 
up a rock slide that had cut a path through 
solid timber. When he was above timber- 
line he was breathing heavily, but any other 
deer in the park would have paused a 
couple of times on the way up to catch his 
breath. 

Pete looked at Mount Rainier, silent and 
brooding for the moment. Clouds were 
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Just One of Those Quiet Little 


Animal Pictures; Might Please the Kiddies 


gathering around the twelve thousand foot 
level, and it was probably snowing. Else- 
where Pete saw only forests, glaciers, water- 
falls and streams with an occasional town 
in the hard sunlight. 

Pete pretended to nibble at moss and 
leaves, but he was only. doing that because 
he could think of nothing else to do. 
Abruptly he decided he needed tobacco. He 
moved over to a game trail that passed 
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within a hundred yards of park ranger 
Buck Seaton’s cottage, and in due time 
vaulted the clearing fence. Mrs, Seaton had 
her washing on the line, but Pete decided 
not to go near it, He remembered the dire 
things that had happened to him that time 
he began chewing on Mrs. Seaton’s best 
tablecloth. 

Good tobacco smoke came to his nostrils 
and when Pete investigated he found Buck 
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and a stranger walking slowly toward a 
creek that crossed the clearing. “Mr. 
Howell,” Buck was saying, “why don’t you 
do a motion picture of the part a deer plays 
in the wilds? I don’t mean a helpless ani- 
mal, but an aggressive one that holds his 
own against all comers.” 

“Is there such a deer?” 

“There is. A magnificent buck named 
Panhandle Pete right here in this park,” 
Buck answered, 

“There have been deer pictures,” Mr. 
Howell said. “People are fed up on them.” 

“From my observation of public reaction 
to Pete and other deer in the park, I'll have 
to disagree,” Buck said. “The public is 
crazy about deer—can’t get enough of them. 
Make Pete the central figure in a motion 
picture and you'll have something.” 

“You must be Pete’s press agent,” Mr. 
Howell said, half seriously. 

“Pete doesn’t need a press agent,” Buck 
declared. “He is his own public relations 
man.” 

“That,” Mr. Howell said, “is something 
I'd like to see. As I told you, I’m one of 
Para-Art Studios’ producers. To balance up 
our program we like to throw in an occa- 
sional animal picture. We've done dogs 
and horses—” 

“No deer?” 

*“T don’t like deer,” Mr. Howell declared. 
“Isn't there some kind of an animal that 
makes hay while the sun shines, so to speak? 
An animal that is a solid citizen, say, works 
hard, minds his own business and doesn’t 
go around Jooking for trouble. An animal 
that doesn’t eat other animals?” 

` “There is,” Buck declared, “the whistling 
marmot. You find ’em on rock slides. They 
cut hay and dry it, then drag it into their 
dens. They are cheerful guys. They whistle 
a warning when danger threatens. Between 
them, and the blue jays it is rather hard for 
an intruder to slip up on an innocent vic- 
tim in the daylight hours.” 

“That sounds like the very guy I’m look- 
ing for,” Mr. Howell declared. He fished 
in his pocket for his package of cigarettes, 


his eyes on the creek, his thoughts on pic- , 


ture possibilities. He felt something against 
his hand, then the package vanished. He 
whirled in amazement and gazed squarely 
at Panhandle Pete. The buck was chewing 
on the cigarettes, package and all. And 
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there was a benign expression in his eyes, 
as if he were saying that he loved every- 
body in the world. “Get out of here!” 
Howell shouted. 

Before Buck Seaton could warn him, 
Howell pushed his hand against Pete’s head 
and pushed. Now a hand against a deet’s 
head is a challenge to charge; it is the way 
deer fight. Their instinctive reaction is to 
push and when the other deer gives ground, 
tollow up the advantage. A full-sized buck 
would have been hard put to have held his 
own against Pete—a full-sized man hadn't 
a chance. Pete heaved and Mr, Howell 
went into the creek, 

It all happened in seconds. Buck Seaton, 
fearing Pete might follow the man into the 
stream and drive him under the surface, 
caught up.a club and whacked him on the 
ribs. “Get out of here!” he yelled. 

Pete had learned from experience that 

when cither of the Seatons yelled, “Get out 
of here!” it-was time to move. He took off 
in something’ of a panic and failed to see 
pre clothes line until too late. The line 
snapped, and a short length carrying a wet 
rug took a turn around Pete’s horns. The 
other end of the line held just long enough 
to throw him off balance. He struck the 
ground on his side. The air left his lungs 
in a mighty grunt. Knowing he was in 
wrong with Buck, plus the clothes wrapped 
around his horns, turned him into a nervous 
wreck, He struggled to his feet and charged 
straight for the forest. 

This time the line broke. He almost 
cleared the fence, shattering a top rail and 
falling to his knees. He hit the nearest 
thicket at full speed, leaving most of the 
clothes draped over the brush. Even from 
the distance Buck could see that the cloth- 
ing was ripped and torn. 

“You see what I mean,” Buck said weak- 
ly. “Panhandle Pete is his own public rela- 
tions man.” 

“I want no part of such a brute,” Mr. 
Howell declared in a voice choking with 
anger. “I hate deer, all deer. Soft-eyed 
does, cute little fawns—all of them I hate.” 

Buck's wife came boiling out of the house 
at that moment. “PII shoot that brute if it 
is the last thing I do!” she cried, gazing 
angrily at the thicket where Pete had van- 
ished. á 

“You can’t shoot him,” Buck said—wisely 
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under his breath—‘“firearms aren't al- 
lowed in the park.” He turned to Howell. 
“Excuse me. As one married man to an- 
other, you can see my present situation.” 


S went over and helped pick up the 

washing. He carried it into the shed 
which served as a laundry and helped put 
it through rinse water again. He repaired 
the broken clothes line, then made his way 
to the thicket and reclaimed the garments 
Pete had left snagged on broken limbs. He 
was relieved to find no broken horns. Pete, 
at least, had shed line and clothes without 
suffering personal damage and he was 
ahead one package of cigarettes. 

Mr, Howell, a handsome, two-hundred 
pounder who wore expensively tailored 
suits looked like something the cat had 
dragged in. He went to his car, got his suit- 
case and approached the house. “Mrs. Sea- 
ton, is there some place I can change into 
dry clothing?” 

“Yes. There’s plenty of hot water. Per- 
haps you’d like a shower, too. The creek 
is ice-cold year around,” she said. 

“Thank you. I shall be eternally grate- 
ful,” Mr. Howell said. “Mrs. Seaton. Do 
you hate deer?” 

“There ate times when I feel that I do, 
but it is hard to sustain a full-grown hate 
against Pete,” Mrs. Seaton explained. 
“Sooner or later he does some fool thing. 
You get to laughing and forgive him.” 

“I shall never laugh nor forgive that 
animal,” Mr. Howell said. “And I am by 
nature not a man who hates intensely, nor 
nourishes grudges.” He disappeared into 
the shower room and a moment later she 
heard the muffled thud of sodden clothing 
hitting the floor. 

When he emerged he was once more a 
fashion plate. The ranger’s wife picked up 
his clothing, hung it up to dry, then in- 
vited him to have a drink. Buck came in 
then, his own job finished, and joined them. 
The silence was very tense. “By the way, 
Mr. Howell,” she said, “we have a delight- 
ful she-bear—a motherly old thing named 
Old Lady Riley. Would she interest you?” 

“Mrs. Seaton, I love bears,” Mr. Howell 
answered. “Td like to see Mrs. Riley in 
person. Mr. Seaton tell me more about the 
marmots. That fellow interests me. He’s 
the solid citizen type. And I’ve an idea the 


world is fed up with the wise-cracking fel- 
low and is turning more and more, as it 
always does, to the solid citizen.” 

Buck Seaton talked for nearly an hour 
about the wild life in Rainier Park and 
when he had finished Howell said, “I'll 
ask a top writer, Mike Latimer, to do a 
script about a marmot. He’ll know what I 
want. How does this sound, Mr, Seaton? 
The marmot gets the lead and we'll have 
a japo of squirrels, chipmunks, 
ducks, trout and Old Lady Riley.” 

“No deer?” Buck asked. 

“No deer! Absolutely—no deer. Cou- 
gars, coyotes and wolves if they're around. 
Even elk. But no deer. I hate ’em,” Howell 
replied. “We'll dub in music—heavy stuff 
when there are waterfalls; Dance of the 
Hours when butterflies flitter by; twittery 
stuff for the birds, and comedy music for 
Old Lady Riley. I'll send up Angus Mac- 
Donald to pick the locations. There’s none 
better.” 

“PIL gladly work with him,” Buck Sea- 
ton said. “Call on the Park Service for 
anything and we'll try to give it to you.” 


ao MacDONALD arrived quietly 
at Longmires in a car he had leased in 
Seattle. In order not to be hampered by 
advice and others with axes to grind, he 
invariably posed as on vacation. The fact 
a man supposedly on vacation usually pro- 
ceeded to work himself almost to death 
never failed to astound those who observed 
his actions. He took guide trips; made trips 
alone; visited Paradise Valley and watched 
the skiers and thoroughly explored. the 
park. Then he telephoned Howell. “There’s 
no place that’s safe from that blasted buck,” 
he reported. “Just let a few people gather, 
and he comes popping onto the scene, bum- 
ming cigarettes and strutting his stuff. I - 
hesitate to suggest this—” 

“Absolutely, we'll not write in a part for 
the deer. And unless you are slipping, 
Mack, and that I doubt very much, you've 
found a location just off the park boundary 
where we won't be bothered with the pest. 
It'll have the additional advantage of per- 
mitting firearms in case we want a little 
gunplay in the picture.” 

“What about Old Lady Riley?” Howell 
asked. “I like bears.” 

“Seaton will loan her to us,” MacDon- 
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ald replied. “I found a marmot. I didn’t 
get her name on the dotted line, but I’m 
calling her Matilda, I think she has a fam- 
ily, but I’m not sure. It might have been 
spots floating before my eyes instead of baby 
marmots’ heads sticking up among the 
rocks.” 

“And the place—?” 

“A little spot called Charm Valley just 
over the park boundary,” MacDonald re- 
ported. “We are going to knock down a 
bee tree so that Old Lady Riley can go after 
the honey.” : 

“You think of everything,” Howell said. 

“I try to make things nice for the wild 
animals,” MacDonald replied. “Send up 
the cast any time after next Sunday.” 


2 panty completed his report, Mac- 
Donald returned to Charm Valley. 
Hunters had driven the deer over the 
boundary line and into the park the pre- 
vious fall. There was no sign of them in 
the vicinity. In the background Mount 
Rainier loomed up grandly. The lower 
slopes with glaciers and snowfields were 
visible above the timber topping the ridge 
that formed one end of the valley. A water- 
fall spilled into a deep, cool pool alive with 
trout. Flies, skimming the surface, came 
to sudden and violent ends as the water 
swirled and there were rainbow flashes in 
the air. 

The rock slide was nearby. Grass grew 
wherever soil had gathered in the slide, but 
there were many areas of broken rock and 
shale where little or nothing grew. As 
MacDonald sat watching and smoking, Ma- 
tilda emerged from her den. Aware of the 
man’s presence, there followed a brief 
struggle between curiosity and caution. She 
remained silent, erect. Then silently one 
by one, like the stars in the infinite meadows 
of heaven, the offspring appeared. They 
sat up like fat, grave supreme court judges 
and seemed to give profound consideration 
to the general situation. 

High up the rockslide beyond MacDon- 
ald’s range of vision, another marmot 


whistled sharply. For a moment Mac ° 


thought another man was whistling at him, 
then he realized it was a marmot sounding 
a warning. Matilda relayed the warning 
and her offspring vanished. She followed 
and the slide was silent and lifeless, From 


LLJ 
that hour MacDonald made it a point to be 
seen moving about. He knew that Matilda 
was watching him and he wanted to con- 
vince her that he was harmless. 

When the company finally arrived, bring- 
ing Old Lady Riley in a truck, Matilda had 
more or less concluded the strange creatures 
who moved about on two legs and wore 
clothing were harmless. 

Howell was highly pleased with the site 
and eager to start shooting. A temporary 
camp was set up and the producer an- 
nounced, “The first order of business will 
be the bear shots. Buck Seaton doesn’t want 
us to keep her any longer than possible. 
She likes to prowl the garbage dump of an 
evening, and is one of the tourist attrac- 
tions. Years ago she used to wrestle on the 
stage, so don’t be surprised if she grabs you 
and pins your shoulders to the sod. It’s all 
in good clean fun.” 

They set up the cameras and someone 
smeared honey on logs and trees—a sweet 
“blaze” leading to the bee tree. Old Lady 
Riley followed the blazes until she came 
to the tree. She sniffed and presently began 
tearing away chunks of the half rotten wood. 
Pieces that would have been too heavy for 
a man to carry went spinning aside like 
chips. 

The bees began buzzing around. Old 
Lady Riley's pelt was too thick for the in- 
sects to do damage, though they settled on 
her by the score and began stinging. But 
her nose and eyelids were a different story. 
She batted savagely at them, shaking her 
head, but never slackening in her determi- 
nation to reach the honey. 

Suddenly she thrust a paw deep into the 
tree and brought it forth dripping with 
comb and honey. There was joy on her face 
as she licked her paw, and dug in for mote. 
“This is great!” Howell exclaimed. “Box 
office stuff! The kids will go wild, and the 
grownups will go for it, too.” Suddenly he 
threw his hat onto the ground and jumped 
on it. “Where'd that blasted deer come 
from? Get him out of there! Hurry! He’s 
spoiling everything.” 

A man started forward, but another 
yanked him aside. “You'll get in the pic- 
ture,” he warned. 

Pete shook his head as the bees buzzed 
around. The bear was eating something 
with great relish, and he loved to eat. Pru- 
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dently he stretched his neck to the limit, 
risking only his nose. A bee popped him 
and with a snort he rocked back on his rear 
hooves. He started to retreat, then sheer 
determination to do as he pleased lashed 
him to investigate further. 


E went back and a bee popped him 

again, on the nose, Snorting with rage, 

he dived into the nearest thicket. Old Lady 

Riley, stuffed with honey, ambled down to 

the creek and smeared muck over her nose 
to cool the stings. 

“Now were in a jackpot,” Howell 
groaned. “Panhandle Pete is in the picture. 
In fact he'll steal the laughs from the bear 
in the last scene. We can’t do a re-take. 
The bear's full of honey and the tree torn 
open. The buck has made his appearance, 
and any wide-awake kid will demand more 
of him. Ironical, isn’t it? Buck Seaton 
wanted the deer to star in the story and I 
can’t see it. So we move here to get away 
from the cuss, and he steals the first scene.” 

“There’s another buck,” MacDonald ex- 
claimed. “That must be Pete’s son, Chis- 
sens 

Chiseler came out of a thicket, sniffed, 
shook his head when the bees gathered 
around, then joined the group, bringing 
several bees with him. A cameraman ducked 
for cover, followed by the others. Chiseler 
dominated the scene. Gradually the bees 
left and the men emerged, each feeling 
the need of a cigarette. Chiseler deftly took 
a package from a man’s hand and trotted 
off. Panhandle Pete, smelling tobacco 
smoke, returned several minutes later. 

The two deer wandered off and Howell 
called his writer. “I hate deer, Gilbert, but 
can you write in a part for Pete and Chis- 
eler. Minor parts, of course. Buck Seaton 
said the animals would write their own 
script if we were patient. And I’m begin- 
ning to wonder. Remember, a minor part. 
I haven't changed my mind about deer. I’m 
just stuck with this fellow.” 

Things quieted down fifteen minutes 
later, only to be broken by a blue jay’s in- 
dignant clamor. A wilderness drama was 
in the making and Howell asked everyone 
to be quiet. “Not a word! Not a move- 
ment!” he warned. “The marmots arc 
whistling, too.” 

“There goes Matilda and her children,” 


MacDonald whispered. “The jay is calling 
something names that aren’t fit to print. I 
wouldn't take’such language from man nor 
beast.” 

They saw him at last, a splash of blue, 
flitting from limb to limb—keeping pace 
with something moving below him. A cou- 
gar slithered out of a thicket and ran swiftly 
up a tree, taking a position on a limb above 
the game trail. The rippling of the cat’s 
great muscles beneath the fur was beautiful 
to watch. His purpose was evident—to drop 
onto the first deer passing under the limb. 
The impact as he struck the deer would 
drop him, if not break his spine. 

Pete and Chiseler had scented the cougar 
and had frozen. The cat, evidently finding 
the region to his liking, sniffed the air with 
approval. The jay, perched safely and con- 
scious of the safety in his wings, continued 
to sound dire warnings. The cat looked up. 
“Tf looks could kill,” Howell thought, “that 
jay would be a dead bird.” 

The cougar, concluding game wasn’t run- 
ning at this hour of the day, dropped light- 
ly to the ground, ran to the nearest thicket 
and presently emerged on the rock slide. A 
series of bounds carried him to green tim- 
ber. He disappeared, followed by the jay. 

“What a shot that would have made,” 
Howell said. “But we weren’t ready for 
anything of the kind, and the slightest 
movement would have frightened the cat.” 

“If we're lucky, we might get something. 
He knows Pete and Chiseler are here,” Mac- 
Donald said, “so he’ll hang around. They'll 
serve as sort of live decoys.” Pete seemed 
to know when it was safe to move about, 
and in a few minutes the two bucks ap- 
proached MacDonald, who gave them ciga- 
rettes. : 

A cameraman was in a mood to pet the 
bucks, but Howell warned, “Whatever you 
do, don’t push against their heads, or you'll 
find yourself going places. I could hardly 
move for a couple of days after Pete tossed 
me into the creek. I hate the fellow, and I 
think he senses it.” 


Ñ R. HOWELL and MacDonald were in 

a two-man conference. “Pete, through 
a piece of good luck, showed up well against 
the background in the bee-tree sequence,” 
Howell was saying, “but do you notice how 
the deer naturally blend with the back- 
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ground as a general thing? They don’t 
stand out at all.” 

“Provision of nature,” MacDonald said. 

“But it doesn’t help photography,” 
Howell complained. “My thought is to find 
a white deer—something that will stand out 
sharply against the green. If we're going 
to have deer in the story we might as well 
make a job of it.” 

“Panhandle Pete might not like a white 
deer,” MacDonald argued. 

Howell would have hit the ceiling, had 
there been a ceiling above him. “Is my en- 
tire life to be influenced by what Panhandle 
Pete likes or doesn’t like?” he stormed. “I 
made successful pictures before I ever heard 
of him. I come to Rainier National Park 
to get something different—something solid 
and American, like marmots putting aside 
hay against the hard winter. What hap- 
pens? A deer takes over, and my own peo- 
ple line up with him. MacDonald, get a 
white deer. If you can’t find one, then get 
a regular deer and paint him white.” 

“Okay,” MacDonald cheerfully agreed. 
Howell rarely exploded, but when he did 
give forth with a blast, few argued. 

Several days later he trucked in a white 
deer named Oscar, accompanied by Oscar's 
trainer, a man named Lawton. They were 
admiring the white deer when they heard 
the jay’s alarm. Possibly the cougar had 
caught Oscar’s scent and was investigating. 
Perhaps he was just prowling for anything 
in the way of food. The situation called 
for a minimum of confusion and Howell 
took charge. 

They raced to a nearby ridge, set up 
the cameras and waited. A consider- 
able section of the game trail would be 
in range of the cameras’ lenses, A tele- 
photo lens would bring distant action close. 
They were downwind, which was most im- 
portant in dealing with wild animals. 

Panhandle Pete had been photographed 
by still, newsreel and other types of motion 
picture cameras many times. Perhaps he 
was basically a ham actor. Possibly the 
sight of humans was responsible for the 
proud way he tossed his antlers and his 
noble poses. Today, he cut up a little sod 
by way of variety to his role. Then sudden- 
ly he was a wild deer, responding entirely 
to the instincts and warnings of animals 
that survive by ther own resourcefulness. 


He bounded into a thicket and Chiseler 
wasn’t far behind him, 

They put the telephoto camera on the jay 
and followed him whenever he was visible. 
“Shift to the open spot,” Howell whispered, 
“The cougar may come out there.” 

A minute later the cougar appeared. They 
followed him as he bounded to a rock, then 
leaped to a tree. He ran onto a limb and 
waited. “Oh my lord!” Lawton suddenly 
whispered. “There comes Oscar. He'll be 
killed.” 

“Quiet,” Howell whispered. “We'll pay 
you for Oscar.” 

“I love Oscar,” Lawton said. “The hell 
with motion pictures—” But Howell 
clapped his hand over the man’s mouth. 

“Listen, Lawton, we've a man with a 
rifle ready to shoot the cat. At least give 
us a chance. We might wait a lifetime for 
this. After all, it’s something going on, 
wherever there are deer and cougars, every 
day. This may awaken the public—” He 
broke off, not quite sure of what he wanted 
to say. 


Poos a deep instinct warned Oscar, 
He was on an unfamiliar game trail 
and seemed inclined to stretch his neck to 
look for possible danger in each thicket. His 
nervousness increased as he neared the tree. 
The cat’s great muscles tensed. Suddenly 
Oscar wheeled and plunged toward the 
nearest thicket. The cat dropped to the 
trail then stopped abruptly in his tracks and 
snarled, 

“Skunk,” Howell whispered, “keep the 
cameras grinding. This could be good. 
Skunks are afraid of nothing except city 
dogs which haven’t sense enough not to at- 
tack them.” 

The skunk, her tail aloft—a certain warn- 
ing signal all should heed—emerged from 
a little side trail. She was followed by her 
three offspring. And, like mama, they also 
carried their tails aloft. 

The cougar hissed a couple times at a 
very safe distance, then in fine disgust, 
junked his carefully laid plans as if saying, 
“There are days when everything goes 
wrong.” 

The brush below the cameras stirred and 
a bear emerged. “Old Lady Riley,” Howell 
exclaimed. : 

“I wouldn’t bank on it,” MacDonald dry- 
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ly commented. “That’s a real wild one 
with cubs. Just to be safe, each pick a tree 
—in case. 

Again the skunk family understood its 
dominating position in the scheme of 
things. One cub started forward, intending 
to romp with the skunks, but its mother 
knocked him end over end with a swipe of 
her paw, then followed him into the brush, 
with the other cub at her heels, 

“Wow!” the cameramen moaned in uni- 
son, then one said, “I’ve never seen so 
many things happen in so short a time. Is 
it safe to take time out for a smoke, or is 
Matilda likely to break out a power motor 
and start cutting hay?” 


N TAKING animal pictures patience is 
a virtue. The cameramen, hidden in an 
upwind thicket on the edge of the rock 
slide, awaited Matilda’s pleasure. She came 
from her den at last, cutting hay and paus- 
ing occasionally to sniff for danger. 

“Where the hell are her kids?” Howell 
demanded in an impatient whisper. 

“This is a school day,” MacDonald an- 
swered, “maybe they're in school.” 

“Oh, go to hell,” Howell said, suddenly 
genial. 

Her offspring emerged a half hour later 
and the cameramen grinned. “Those young 
sports had better watch their weight,” he 
whispered. “They're getting heavy around 
the belt line.” 

Luck was with the cameramen at last. 
Good light at the right angle; the mother 
working, the offspring playing—all com- 
pletely unafraid. Half through the shoot- 
ing, Howell whispered in an agonized voice, 
“No! No! Not him! Not now! What have 
I done to deserve this fate?” Panhandle 
Pete had stepped from a thicket. 

Matilda looked at Pete. Pete looked at 
Matilda. Then he looked at the little mar- 
mots. “Right now, when the picture is 
shown,” Howell muttered, “all eyes will 
be on that blasted deer. Will the folks look 
at a hard-working marmot, making hay 
while the sun shines? No, they'll look at 
a bum, sauntering around with his hooves 
in his pockets you might say, and wonder 
what he'll do next.” 

“Isn't that life?” MacDonald whispered. 

Pete sniffed at the hay, looked at the sky, 
then discovered the camera. He crossed the 
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slide and came directly to the crew. “Blasted 
lens hog,” Howell complained. 

“And that, too, is life,” MacDonald ob- 
served. He gave Pete a pack of cigarettes 
and a slap on the rump. The buck appeared 
to think this was reasonable enough. He 
crossed the slide, looked at the young mar- 
mots again, and disappeared into a thicket. 

“We'll try this marmot scene again to- 
morrow,” Howell said. “Fhere should be 
some time in the day when the buck isn’t 
snooping around. Maybe Buck Seaton 
would come in a truck and get him?” 

“Do you suppose anyone could get him 
in a truck?” MacDonald asked. “We might 


try roping him.” Then he shook his head. 
“No, that’s against the law.” 


ie the following afternoon they heard 
the sentinel jay again. On a hunch 
Howell, MacDonald and the cameramen 
climbed the ridge in a hurry. The wind 
was in their favor and at first they saw 
nothing except the jay. “He’s fluttering 
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over the same place,” MacDonald said.. 


“There's the cat, sprawled on that over- 
hanging limb. Keep the cameras on him, 
And there’s a buck.” 

The buck was an old one, his senses. less 
acute than Pete’s. Death in the normal 
course of things was but a matter of months. 
Such is the law in the wilderness. He sensed 
the cougar’s presence a split second too 
late. As two ee and fifty pounds of 
cougar struck, the buck collapsed. Some- 
how he survived the impact, struggled to 
his feet and started up the slope. 

“Look out,” MacDonald warned. “They 
are coming this way.” 

“Keep down,” a cameraman answered. 
“TIl take hoof cuts and claw wounds any 
day for a shot like this.” 

The cougar pulled the buck down fifty 
yards from the camera. A second cat, fol- 
lowing the deer’s scent, broke from cover 
and rushed to get in on the feast. The first 
had other ideas and snarled a warning. 

“Number two thinks he can get away 
with it,” MacDonald whispered. “Number 
one has different ideas. I’ve seen hunters 
quarrel over a deer.” 

The cats began circling, snarling and 
feeling each other out with lightning dabs 
of front paws. Number one slipped on a 
loose rock. Number two was on him in- 
stantly, striving to sink his teeth into the 
throat. Number one’s hind legs came up 
and caught two's stomach. He drove his 
legs downward and two died before the 
camera lens. Number one began stalking 
the wounded buck. 

Howell and MacDonald found them- 
selves holding their breath. The camera- 
men were too busy to grow tense. As the 
buck and cat moved out of range, Howell 
caught up a club. “Get the hell out of 
here!” he yelled at the cougar, brandishing 
the club, while cold chills ran up and down 
his ribs. “Get!” 

The cat turned and began retreating be- 
fore the angry man. The cameras began 
gtinding again. Suddenly the cat leaped 
into a thicket and vanished. 

“There you go,” MacDonald said, “up- 
setting nature’s balance. According to the 
law of the wild, that buck’s time had come 
to die. The vanquished cougar, being 
oider, died. The winner, by right of con- 
quest should have eaten the buck. But you, 


a foreign element in nature’s fine calcula- 
tions upset the balance.” 

“Damned right I did. There should be a 
law permitting rangers to kill cougars in 
the park,” Howell declared. 

“This happens to be over the park bound- 
ary and the cat could lawfully be killed,” 
MacDonald explained. “But within the 
park, no. And he does most of his killing 
within the park. He doesn’t know that the 
law protects him. He only knows that he 
is never pursued by dogs or men within 
the park. There are two schools of thought 
on this. The don’t-disturb-the-balance-of- 
nature seems to have the upper hand most 
of the time.” 

“What about Buck Seaton?” 

“Seaton, confidentially, believes the big 
cats should be reduced in number,” Mac- 
Donald replied. “But there isn’t much he 
can do about it. He can’t make an issue 
without treading on the toes of high brass. 
He can’t, in other words, adequately but 
his message across. Well, shall we call it a 
day?” 

“Let’s trail this wounded deer and see 
how he makes out,” Howell said. “I hate 
deer, as I’ve said many times, but—well, I 
may be old myself some time and have a 
hell of a time to survive.” 

“Come along with me,” MacDonald said. 
“Tve hunted big game in my time. A 
wounded animal tires, lies down, gets stiff 
and can’t get up again. He’s a cinch for a 
coyote or even a bob cat that happens 
along.” 

They trailed the buck and caught up just 
as the animal was ready to drop. They 
waved their arms, yelled and closed in, 
keeping him moving toward their main 
camp. He finally dropped in a thicket a hun- 
dred yards from the camp. There was dumb 
resignation in his eyes, as if he realized he 
had given his best to escape man and beast 
and learned that it wasn’t quite enough. 

“Hello, Grandfather,” MacDonald said. 
“We aren’t going to hurt you. TI build a 
fire to make sure the cougar doesn’t sneak 
up on you tonight. It’s been quite a day. 
What’s on the program tomorrow?” 

“Some shots of that white deer, Oscar,” 
Howell answered. “But there’s no telling 
what will happen. In all my experience, 
this is the first time I’ve had no control 
over shooting’ schedule or anything else.” 
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ANHANDLE PETE had learned to 
£ mooch and beg on his own initiative, 
but Oscar had been taught by Lawton to do 
a few tricks. The script called for Oscar 
to saunter along the game trail as if he 
knew all about this brave new world and 
highly approved of it. But Oscar proved 
temperamental. He had associated with 
actors in Hollywood. 

He stamped and snorted. Panhandle 
Pete had seen Oscar only from a distance, 
but the snort sounded like a challenge and 
he Jifted his head and laid his ears back out 
of the way. “Get me a little salt,” Law- 
ton said. “Deer love salt. This cuss is in 
one of his moods.” 

As MacDonald extended his palm, cov- 
ered with salt, Panhandle Pete came up and 
thrust his tongue forth. Oscar resented 
sharing the salt. He knocked Pete’s head 
aside, and Lawton bellowed, “Somebody 
grab Pete! TIl handle Oscar!” 

Mere man hadn't a chance. “I’m getting 
out,” Howell yelled. “Once was enough for 
me.” 

MacDonald tried to shoulder Pete away, 
while Lawton talked like a Dutch uncle to 
Oscar. Antlers met, then separated. Pete 
made a short, quick charge and almost 
knocked Oscar flat. The bucks were now 
fighting mad, and antlers locked the next 
time they met head on. The crash echoed 
through the timber and silenced lesser crea- 
tures. 

With legs spread wide to maintain 
balance they pushed, pulled and twisted 
their heads. Pete dug in his front hooves 
then began pushing until his knees almost 
touched the ground and his back was be- 
ginning to bow. : 

Oscar's hind legs gave way and he began 
staggering backward. It was there that he 
lost the contest. Pete pushed him over the 
edge of a nearby bank and into the creek. 
Pete almost lost his antlers as the horns 
pulled apart. Oscar hit the pool cutting into 
the bank. 

“There goes Oscar,” Lawton said sadly 
as the deer swam out of the pool, climbed 
the opposite bank and took off for the big 
timber. “I may never get him again.” He 
turned to Howell. “You might as well admit 
you re licked and make Pete the star of the 

icture.” 

“Like hell I will,” Howell declared. 


“TIL beat this game if it’s the last thing I 
do. Let’s call it another day. I wonder how 
Grandfather is. The old buck was so weak 
this morning that he was tame. He drank 
enough water to float a battleship.” 

“He had to make up for the blood he 
lost,” Lawton said. “I think he’s another 
problem in your Jap, Mr. Howell. Unless 
—you leave him here for the cougars.” 


ANHANDLE PETE knew when he was 

the center of attraction. When he 
moved majestically through the forest and 
people stopped cars to admire him and take 
pictures, he knew admiration prompted 
them. He understood the varying human 
moods, too. 

He could kill many men and most women 
with his sharp hooves and horns, but when 
Mary Seaton came out of the cabin with a 
broom, Pete retreated hastily and without 
argument. He knew he had no business 
feeding in her vegetable garden and window 
boxes. 

He took his victory over Oscar in stride 
and loafed about the camp. Nothing hap- 
pened the next day, except some routine 
shots of Matilda making hay. Ten miles 
distant, drama was in the making. The vic- 
torious cougar had covered considerable 
country without finding a meal. He scorned 
rabbits and small game. He was several 
deer behind his annual kill of fifty, and ac- 
cordingly hungry. As much as he detested 
the human odor he knew of at least two 
bucks frequenting the camp occupied by 
Howell and his company. 

He arrived at camp at dusk and his nos- 
trils were assailed by the hated odors as he 
approached downwind. There was wood 
and tobacco smoke, and the smell of coffee 
and frying meat. There was the deer smell, 
too. He slunk through a thicket and looked 
down. Panhandle Pete and Chiseler were 
chewing cigarettes and showing no signs of 
taking to the forest. 

A cameraman, spotting twin pools of 
flame in a thicket that evening quietly ad- 
justed a powerful searchlight on the spot, 
started his camera and said, “Watch the 
fun.” The camera was turning when he 
threw a switch. The startled cat leaped 
backwards and fled in a panic. This was 
something beyond his experience and fear 
rode him hard until nearly midnight. He 


curled up, miles from the camp and slept 
until dawn. 

“Take her easy today, boys,” Howell said 
the mext morning. “We rate a little fun 
after the tension of recent days. I’m going 
fishing, myself. I'd like to whip the pools. 
What’s it like upstream?” 

“Pools and more pools,” MacDonald an- 
swered, “You can’t get lost. When you've 
had enough, climb the bank to the game 
trail and follow it back to camp. I'm going 
to catch up on my reading and see if I can’t 
get Grandfather onto his feet. His wounds 
are healing nicely.” 

The others decided to hang around camp. 
Each man had a feeling this was a lull be- 
fore something big—something indefinite 
and surprising. But no one could predict 
just what it might be. Late that afternoon, 
MacDonald suddenly said, “Bring your 
lightest camera boys and follow me. We 
may have something to show the boss a 
month or two from now—himself, no less, 
stalked by a cougar. It may be a telephoto 
lense job.” 


E set the camera up at a point com- 
manding a considerable stretch of the 
game trail. A half hour later they saw 
Howell. Binoculars revealed a sagging fish- 
ing creel and the steps of a tired man. Turns 
in the trail took him behind clumps of 
brush and short stretches of high timber 
for brief periods. 

“My God!” A cameraman exclaimed. “A 
cougar 7s stalking him.” 

“Cougars are curious,” MacDonald ex- 
plained. “They'll follow a man for miles, 
and unless very old and no longer able to 
bring down deer, they'll not jump a man. 
But it isn’t a pleasant feeling. By the time 
Howell has related the story a few times, 
the cat’s hot breath will be against his 
neck,” 

They saw him stop, light a cigarette, then 
continue. The cat, three or four hundred 
yards behind, suddenly quickened its pace. 
It disappeared behind a clump of brush, 
and a moment later they saw Panhandle 
Pete half way between cougar and man. 
“That’s why the cat is hurrying,” MacDon- 
ald said. “He's picked up the buck’s scent. 
And the buck smells tobacco smoke, There's 
Chiseler cutting in ahead of his old man.” 

When they again saw the cat it was crawl- 


ing onto a limb over-hanging the trail. It 
had taken a short cut and was now ahead 
of Howell. 

Without a word the men picked up their 
cameras and raced at breakneck speed 
through the brush to a closer position. The 
cat was now downwind of Howell and the 
deer. The camera group was downwind of 
the cat. 

“It's a good thing the boss is tired,” Mac- 
Donald said, “or we’d never have made it, 
I think he’s climbing a little switchback and 
has probably stopped to catch his breath 
and finish the cigarette.” 

Five minutes passed, then they saw him. 
He passed under the cat unaware of its pres- 
ence, Chiseler was now in sight and as he 
neared the tree, Panhandle Pete came around 
a bend. Fragrant cigarette smoke still 
floated in the air and Chiseler quickened his 
pace as he passed under the limb, throwing 
off the cat’s timing. 

The cats left paw missed the spine, 
struck the young buck a glancing blow and 
knocked him down. Panhandle Pete saw 
the cat in mid-air. Had he spent his life 
in Rainier Park, he would have done the 
sensible thing for a deer—disappeared at 
top speed. But he had survived many -` 
tugged months in Alaska by charging. To 
him the best defense was attack. Now, he 
charged, 

He struck the cougar with all of his 
weight, and so great was the momentum 
that he somersaulted, hitting the ground 
with a bone-jarring crash. Two antler 
points penetrated deeply into the cat’s side 
and were torn free by the somersault. 

Pete was instantly on his feet. There 
could be no draw in this fight. The cat 
was gasping for breath. The impact had 
knocked the air from its lungs and its reac- 
tions were momentarily slower. Pete 
charged again, knocking the snarling cat 
against a root. As the pressure of antlers 
grew less, the cat sprang clear, making a 
deadly swipe with its paw. It was a near 
miss. 

As it gathered for a spring, Pete hit him 
again, driving the cat toward the creek 
bank. The crest of the bank caved off. Cat 
and deer plunged into the pool. “Pete's 
always knocking something or somebody 
into the creek,” Howell exclaimed. The 
fight had stopped him in his tracks. He 
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had drawn an automatic pistol and was 
thinking of moving in when he heard Mac- 
Donald yell, “Keep out of camera range! 
It’s Pete's fight!” Only then had he seen 
the cameras on a nearby ridge. 

Pete’s legs were longer. He swam two 
or three yards and found bottom. Then he 
reared high and drove his front hooves into 
the cat. The cat went under and came up 
on a gravel bar, crawling through the shal- 
lows toward a thicket. Pete, whistling with 
rage, tail jerking angrily followed. 

Again his deadly hooves got in their 
work. The cat was driven into the current. 
Pete followed a short distance, then breath- 
ing violently from his efforts, turned to a 
gravel bar. He stood there several seconds, 
head hanging from exhaustion, legs spread 
apart to support his swaying body. Present- 
ly his reserve strength came and his head 
lifted. With something of his normal pride, 
he climbed the bank to the game trail. 

Downstream, the cougar’s body drifted 
into the shallows. There was no move- 
ment. 

Cameramen, MacDonald and Lawton 
joined Howell on the trail. Chiseler had a 
nasty wound, but it was nothing time would 
not heal. Pete’s coat bore several scratches 
that might have been fatal gashes had he 
given the cat time to set himself for at- 
tack. Howell watched Pete for several sec- 
onds. “I guess all of us need a cigarette,” 
he said. “I'll pass ‘em around, and include 
the deer. It’s funny how things turn out. 
Buck Seaton wanted me to do a picture 
showing the struggle lesser animals have 
when cougars invade our national parks. I 
couldn’t see it. Then along comes Pete, 
to Charm Valley which we supposed he'd 
never find, and gums up the works, And yet, 


we get a super-duper picture the public 
will go for. You know, I love that buck.” 

“Where do we go from here?” MacDon- 
ald asked. 

“Lawton,” Howell said, “suppose you 
take a car and drive to Longmire’s. Ask 
Buck Seaton to send up a truck for Pete 
and Chiseler, and Old Lady Riley. He can 
handle animals better than we can. Tell 
him we have a buck so old that his hair is 
turning white around his jaw and nose and 
that we figure he should spend his remain- 
ing days at Longmire’s. After all this is 
an age of pensions for the very old. Ex- 
plain that his name is Grandfather.” 

“Anything else?” Lawton asked. 

“You might explain to Seaton that the 
picture turned out as he wanted, thanks to 
Pete, and that we'll hang around Longmires 
a while getting shots of lesser animals, as 
well as of Pete and Chiseler bumming 
cigarettes from a doting public,” Howell 
concluded. 

It was very late at night when Law- 

ton arrived at Longmires and made his re- 
port. “Sure,” Buck Seaton said, “we'll 
send up trucks the first thing in the morn- 
ing. 
“Well, good night,” Lawton said, “and 
if you ever see a white deer, get him back 
for me. His name is Oscar.” He turned on 
a flashlight and made his way down the 
trail to the inn. 

“Isn't it amazing,” Mary Seaton said, 
“that at last, through sheer luck, they’ve 
made the sort of film you’ve wanted.” 

“Nothing amazing about it at all,” Buck 
answered. “You see, F trucked Pete and 
Chiseler to Charm Valley and turned ’em 
loose. I had a hunch Pete would take over 
from there on.” 
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The Sheriff of Tonio City 
Could Expect Anything to 
Come Out of the Night ia 
Wild Horse Valley —Even 


an Idea 


ee UDGE” VAN ‘TREECE was 

mad; so mad that he deliberately 

threw his beloved, and badly dog- 

eared copy of Shakespeare, 

across the office, where it flut- 

tered to the floor, like a wounded duck. He 

didn’t even look at the poor thing, as he 

sat, tilted back in an old chair, his high 

heels hooked around a rung of his chair, 

which brought his bony, overall-clad knees, 

almost up to his chin. Judge had the fea- 

tures of a tragedian, and just now he glared 
his hate at nobody in particular. 

Henry Harrison Conroy, the sheriff of 

Tonto City, got up from his creaking desk- 

chair, retrieved the dog-eared copy and 


placed it on his desk. While Judge was 
inches over six feet in height, and as skinny 
as a sand-hill crane, Henry Harrison Con- 
roy was barely five feet, seven inches in his 
high-heel boots. However, Henry was 
fashioned after the specifications of the 
well-known Humpty Dumpty. Henry had 
very little hair, a face like a full moon, 
small eyes and the biggest nose that ever 
gleamed above the foot-lights in vaudeville. 
That nose had been known from one end 
of most vaudeville chains to the other, fea- 
tured, infact. 

He looked quizzically at Judge, as he sat 
down. 

“After all, Judge,” he said, “you can 
not blame William Shakespeare.” 

“I have,” declared Judge hollowly, look- 
ing straight ahead, “a notion of resigning. 
I still have my pride, sir. My body may be- 
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long to Wild Horse Valley, but my soul is 
still my own.” 

“Ah, yes—pride and soul; resignation— 
no!’ mumbled Henry. “No, that is not the 
solution, Judge. There must be some other 
way to handle the situation. We'll fight 
this out to the bitter end.” 

“So you think there will be a bitter end, 
Henry?” 

“Let us look calmly upon the matter at 
hand,” suggested Henry. “I must admit 
that those Commissioners are irksome. They 
did decry our lack of ability in coping with 
the crime wave, which seems to be washing 
upon our shores. It is very unfortunate that 
recent gold strikes have filled Tonto City 
to overflowing with some damnable riff- 
raff, which always drifts ia with new gold 
strikes, like buzzards after a dead animal. 
Our once-peaceful pueblo ef Tonto is filled 
with covetous folk, who work not, neither 
do they spin. And we, you and I, Judge, 
are the Keepers of the Peace—such as it 
is. 

“Keepers of the Peace,” repeated Judge. 
“I like that, sir. But that is not what the 
Clarion called us. Isn't bad enough to read 
such damnable, scurrilous, infamous— 
er— 

“Enlightning,” suggested Henry calmly. 

“Well,” sighed Judge, “I was about to 
indicate that I did not relish the reading of 
the editorial by the Commissioners. Damme, 
they didn’t have to read it aloud to us! We 
had read it. It is deplorable that a chuckle- 
headed nincompoop like James Wadsworth 
Longfellow Pelly can influence public opin- 
ion. He suggests that we resign at once. 
And damme, that Board of Commissioners 
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agreed with him. In fact, they—well, were 
you going to say something?” 

“No,” replied Henry calmly, “I merely 
opened my mouth for air.” 

“Well, do you not resent the attitude of 
the three Commissioners, Henry? Are you 
a man or a mouse, sir?” 

“Biology,” sighed Henry, “is in my 
favor; I have but two legs.” 

“Wili you please hand me that book?” 
asked Judge. “I hate to ask it, but my damn 
legs are so cramped that I would never be 
able to regain this position again. Thank 
you, sir—you are kind.” 


T Saeed from appearances there was 
little wonder that the Scorpion Bend 
Clarion called these two men, plus Oscar 
Johnson, their jailer, the Shame of Arizona. 
Oscar was a giant Swede of tremendous 
strength, but low IQ. 

When vaudeville waned and faded from 
American stages, Henry Harrison Conroy, 
like thousands of other vaudevillians, was 
out of work. An uncle, whom he had never 
heard about before, died in Wild Horse 
Valley, leaving Henry as sole owner of the 
JHC cattle ranch. Henry knew nothing 
about the cattle country, but he accepted his 
inheritance, came to Tonto City, wearing 
tailored clothes, spats, pearl-colored derby 
hat, and twirling a gold-headed cane. 

Arizona loved Henry at once. His courtly 
manner, sense of ridiculous humor, and 
enormous thirst intrigued them. He took 
over the JHC, much to their delight, and 
really went Arizona himself. Shortly after 
he became acclimated an election came 
along, and, as a good joke, the cowboys 
got together and wrote Henry’s name on 
their ballots. The next morning he found 
that he was sheriff of Wild Horse County. 
A cowboy summed it up in his statement 
that, “We've shore played a joke on -this 
county.” 

Henry saw the humor of the situation 
clearly. In Tonto City lived Judge Van 
Treece, who had never been a judge, but a 
really fine attorney, until an insatiable thirst 
made him a derelict. Henry, as a humorous 
gesture, and also because he liked Judge, 
appointed Judge as his deputy. And as an 
extra gesture, he appointed Oscar Johnson, 
a horse-wrangler, as jailer. It completed as 
queer a trio of peace officers as any county 


ever had. Men laughed and made fun of 
them, but, as a matter of fact, they had 
managed to keep crime at a rather low ebb 
in Wild- Horse Valley, until now, when 
things were getting out of hand, due to an 
influx of rather unsavory characters, lured 
by new gold strikes. 

Judge had barely settled in his chair, 
thumbing the pages of his old book, when 
John Campbell, the big, prosecuting attor- 
ney came in. Campbell had been present 
with the Commissioners, when Henry and 
his staff had been severely taken to task. 

“One gloat out of you, John, and I shall 
cram this copy of the Bard of Avon down 
your gullet,” declared Judge soberly. 

John Campbell laughed shortly. “I don’t 
blame you, Judge. No, I came not to gloat, 
gentlemen.” 

“To bury Caesar?” 

uietly. 

“No, Henry. I talked with those men 
after we left here. They are merely bark- 
ing, not biting—as yet. As a matter of fact, 
Henry, this Mr. Thomas Akers, the gentle- 
man from Scorpion Bend, has an axe to 
grind. He is stumping for his cousin, Pete 
Gonyer. If you can be induced to resign, 
or if he can talk the others into forcing you 
out of office for cause, he hopes to have 
Pete Gonyer appointed as sheriff of Wild 
Horse Valley.” 

“That broken-nosed high-p ock ets!” 
snorted Judge. “Why, that—” 

“So Pete Gonyer, owner of the Circle G, 
is a cousin of our esteemed Commissioner 
from Scorpion Bend, eh?” remarked Henry. 
“Now I see the light. And Mr. Thomas 
Akers is a friend of James Wadsworth 
Longfellow Pelly, ye editor of ye Clarion.” 

“In fact,” added Campbell, “Mr. Akers 
rents the Clarion building to Mr. Pelly.” 

“Astoundingly simple,” snorted Judge. 
“Back-scratching!” 

John Campbell laughed. “All you have 
to do now, Henry,” he said, “is to put a 
halt to all this high-grading and gold steal- 
ing in Wild Horse Valley. Personally, I 
don't envy you the job.” 

John Campbell went back up the street, 
leaving Henry and Judge, looking at each 
other. A team and vehicle drew up in front 
of the office, and two men got out. One of 
them was of featherweight size, with a 
murderous-looking mustache, bow-legs— 


queried Henry 
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and a gallon jug. The other was tall and 
thin, tired-eyed, buck-teeth and inquiring 
eyebrows. The smaller one was Frijole Bill 
Cullison, the cook at Henry's JHC ranch, 
and the other was Slim Pickins, Henry's 
lone cowpoke. 


eer went slowly into the office, with 
Frijole in the lead, carrying the jug in 
front of him in both hands, like a man 
bearing a valuable gift—or something dan- 
gerous. Both Henry and Judge turñed 
quickly, looking at the procession, which 
came to a halt in front of the desk, where 
Frijole carefully set the jug. Then they both 
backed away and stood at attention, 

“Damnable mumbo-jumbo!” snort ed 
Judge. 

Frijole winced. “Don’t say that, Judge,” 
he pleaded. “You are now in the presence 
of the finest batch ever made. Twelve hours 
of age, and as prime as anythin’ that ever 
come out of a pot. That, gentlemen, is m’ 
masterpiece. Put yore ear agin that jug, 
and yuh can hear her hum, like a wire in 
the wind.” 

Slim just stood there, grinning foolishly, 
eyebrows arched. 

“Well done, thou good and. faithful 
servant. What is in it this time?” Henry 
asked quietly. 

“The soul of a great distiller,” replied 
Frijole gravely. “M’ life’s work is done. If 
the world knew what I know—” 

“We would all be half-witted,” added 
Judge soberly. 

The jug looked innocent enough. Henry 
touched it with his finger. Frijole said, 
“Slim, you tell ’em what happened to Bill 
Shakespeare.” 

“Have done!” exclaimed Judge. “Not 
that, Frijole. I can swallow your prune 
whiskey, but not the fantastic tales of that 
damnable rooster. I do not believe a word 
of it—even from Slim.” 

“I cain’t tell it,” whispered Slim. “You 
go ahead, Frijole.” 

“The two biggest liars in Arizona,” 
sighed Judge. 

“I believe,” stated Henry soberly. “Go 
ahead, Frijole.” 

“Well, this ain’t no lie,” declared Frijole. 
“I seen it with m own eyes. Yuh see, 
Henry, I’ve been ‘sperimentin’ on a new 
mash. I fermented some maguey, like they 
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make tequila, mixed it with some spuds, 
and a batch of Indian corn.” 

“Don’t leave out the horse liniment,” 
suggested Judge. 

“No, I didn’t, Judge. When that batch 
of mash got to the whistlin’ point, I put in 
the liniment and then I—” 

“No one is interested in a recipe,” in- 
terrupted Judge. “Get down to the dis- 
torted facts,” 

Frijole grinned slowly. “Well, yeah—I 
shouldn’t expose my formula. I won’t tell 
yuh how me and Slim had that mash in a 
keg, with a anvil on top of it, and it blowed 
the anvil plumb through the kitchen roof, 
and when it hit—” Frijole whispered husk- 
ily, “that anvil was shrunk to the size of a 
tack-hammer. I won't tell that part of it, 
‘cause it’s hard to believe. Anyway, you 
know how fond Bill Shakespeare, the roos- 
ter, is of mash. I was so scared of him 
a-geitin’ this mash and killin’ himself that 
I put it in a sack and hung it in a tree, 
aimin’ to dry it out and burn it. But do 
you know what happened? It leaked—and 
there was Bill, settin’ on his hind-end under 
the tree, bill open, drinkin’. in the drip- 

ins.: 

“By the time I seen him, Bill was swelled 
up like a balloon. His crop was plumb 
filled with mash-drippin’s, and he was as 
loaded as a lumber-jack on pay-day. He 
staggered away from the sack, with joy in 
his soul and rubber in his legs. The hens 
all kept away from Bill—them a-settin’ on 
the corral fence in executive session, while 
Bill goes lookin’ for what he may devour. 

“Well, sir, there’s a old diamond-back, 
which lives in the day-wash, and I suspect 
he’s livin’ partly off baby chickens. He’s a 
old sockdolager, with about twenty rattles. 
Bill finds him out in the weeds behind the 
little chicken house, and the first thing I 
know, here’s that big rattler, all cocked and 
primed, buzzin’ his tail, a-warnin’ Bill 
Shakespeare to stay back. 

“I know that Bill don’t like that rattler, 
but he ain't never been able to figure out 
jist how to whip the crippled crawler. I 
just says to m’self, ‘Bill, yo’re a goner this 
time, if yuh don’t back-track real pronto.’ 
But Bill don’t back-track. He staggers in 
close, and that dog-gone rattler hits him 
square in the crop. Then he rears back and 
socks poor old Bill another. I kinda shut 
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m’ eyes and turns away. I—I love that old 
featherless son-of-a-gun.” Frijole choked a 
little. 

Henry was leaning across the desk. “So 
Bill died, eh?” he said. 

“Nossir,” replied Frijole, “he didn’t. 
Bill walked away, kinda proud-like and 
went down to the corral—and yuh don't 
have to believe me, Henry, but a few mo- 
ments later that big rattler went into con- 
vulsions, and died on the spot.” 

“Slim!” exclaimed Judge sharply. Slim 
jerked convulsively. 

“Slim, did you see all this?” asked Judge. 

“No, I didn’t exactly see it, Judge,” re- 

lied Slim soberly. “Yuh see, I was out in 
_the blacksmith shop, tryin’ to make a couple 
new iron lids for the cook-stove. When we 
was makin’ this mash, it kinda boiled over 
on the stove and et up two lids, jist like a 
Piute eats hotcakes. Why, I jist got in the 
steam of that batch, and it et all the rivets 
out of m’ overalls.” 

Henry put one hand on the jug and shut 
his eyes. “I can see it all,” he said soberly. 
“A wonderful tale—and well told, Frijole. 
Thanks to you, Slim, for the additions. 
Judge, if you will be kind enough to pro- 
cure the cups—” 

The testing of a new batch of Frijole’s 
distillation was a ceremony. They drank 
from tin cups which held almost a half- 
pint. Sometimes Henry or Judge offered a 
toast, but usually they merely nodded to 
each other, held the cups high, and drank 
swiftly. This was no liquor to be sipped. 

For several moments after the drink no 
one spoke. In fact, it was a physical im- 
possibility. Slim’s whisper came first— 
“Don’t anybody light a match!” 

Gradually as they recovered speech and 
action, Henry said, “That is proof positive, 
gentlemen.” 

“What does it prove?” husked Judge. 

“It proves the story of Bill Shakespeare 
and the snake, sir.” 

“And I,” said Judge soberly, “feel sorry 
for the snake.” 

“And why, may I ask, sir?” 

“For wasting its efforts. 
would have been enough.” 


One strike 


UMORS of new, rich strikes were com- 
mon in Tonto City, most of them 
were false, but a man brought a story of a 
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rich strike to the sheriff's office. Old Ben 
Todd, a veteran prospector of Wild Horse 
Valley, had struck a bonanza. He was 
spending raw gold in the saloons; not the 
washed nuggets of a placer mine, but chunks 
of gold from a quartz vein. Henry tried 
to find Old Ben. He liked the eccentric 
old-timer, and had done favors for him. 
Not that Henry wanted any part of Old 
Ben’s find, but did consider that the old 
man might need protection. 

However, he was unable to locate Ben. 
He talked with a bartender in the King’s 
Castle Saloon, who had seen Ben's gold, 
and the bartender said it was true. Old 
Ben had his pockets full of the stuff, and 
was drinking heavily. 

The Yellow Warrior mine had been the 
hardest hit by thieves. It was the oldest 
mine in the valley, and had been once vir- 
tually abandoned as through, but a small 
syndicate of eastern men had purchased it 
and struck a new vein, which was so rich 
that high-graders had managed to steal the 
bulk of the output. Not only had they 
swiped the jewelry-ore piecemeal, but had 
broken in and got away with twelve sacks 
of selected stuff, ready to ship. 

An organized bandit gang had made it 
difficult to send gold or payrolls over the 
regular channels, and the sheriff's office had 
not been able to cope with all the various 
crimes against the law. Bob Stickler, man- 
ager of the Yellow Warrior, was one of the 
leading agitators against the present regime 
of Henry Harrison Conroy. Stickler wanted 
protection—not a comedy trio. 

The Three Partners and the Smoke Tree 
mine were not complaining vociferously. 
They had little high grade stuff to steal, but 
they were concerned over the robbery of 
the Yellow Warrior payroll. 

The Yellow Warrior syndicate had also 
purchased the King’s Castle Saloon, which 
was being operated by Mack Greer, a new- 
comer to Tonto City. Henry sighed over 
the changes in Tonto. He told Judge, 
“When a man complains about changes in 
his community, he must be getting old.” 

“You are,” nodded Judge soberly. 

“I am tiot!” Henry was emphatic, and 
added quietly, “Move peace and quiet. This 
damnable town clatters like a tin-pan’shiv- 
aree for twenty-four hours, on end. Let us 
go out to the ranch and put our feet on the 
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porch-railing, Judge. I would enjoy the 
song of a little bird.” 

They were an incongruous couple on 
horseback. Judge rode a short-coupled roan, 
and his long feet almost reached the ground, 
while Henry perched high on a leggy sor- 
rel, his legs reaching only to the middle of 
the lanky animal. Judge hated a saddle. In 
fact, he rarely used the stirrups, preferring 
to let his legs dangie loosely, and instead 
of the high-heel boots he wore what was 
known as Congress-gaiters, well-worn and 
the elastic sides gaping. 


SCAR JOHNSON was left in charge. 

The giant Swede, who dwarfed that 

little office, nodded solemnly when Henry 
said they were going to the ranch. 

“Ay vill run it, Hanry,” he said, “and Ay 
hope Yames Vadsworth Longfeller Pelly 
comes ha’ar. Ay have bone to pick vit him.” 

“What bone is that, Oscar?” asked Henry. 

` “His,” replied Oscar blandly. 

There was nothing ornate about the 
JHC ranchhouse. The old frame house 
tilted west, while the front porch tilted east, 
and the railing around the porch sagged to 
the north. Frijole had a mulligan stew on 
~ the stove, and more of his devil’s brew in 
a jug. 

Thunder and Lightning Mendoza, two 
of Henrys- general helpers, sprawled 
on the shady side of the house. “Henry 
don’t need those two any more than he 
needs shoe-laces for a boot,” Judge had 
said. 

“I love every bit of ivory in their unused 
heads,” declared Henry. “They amuse me.” 

Henry looked them over soberly. -He 
loved to question them’ as to just what they 
had done for the past week. Lightning 
seemed to be the more intelligent of the 
two. 

“Oh, we feex the corral,” he said ex- 
pansively. “Put out ol’ fence-pos’, leave een 
a new ones. Cut leetle wood. Ver’ busy 
pippil.” oe 

“Sure,” agreed Thunder. “Ver’ nice jobs 
—I theenk. You know Profeezil?” 

Henry scratched his chin thoughtfully. 
“Profeezil?” he asked. 

“Sure,” grinned Lightning. “Profeezil. 
Got the long leg, glass on hees eye.” 

“Aw, he means Professor Fossil,” in- 
formed Slim Pickins, 


“Sure,” “We see 
heem.” À 

“He came past here a while ago,” said 
Slim, “packin’ a short pıck and a sack of 
rocks.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Henry. “Professor 
Fossil.” 

His right name was Charles Winston 
Norbert, Archaeologist. He was tall, thin 
and slightly stooped, possibly from carrying 
rock specimens. He had been in Wild 
Horse Valley for weeks, and had taken up 
his temporary abode at the Circle G ranch, 
from where he sampled the country. Even 
Pete Gonyer considered the man slightly 
touched in the head. Nearly every day he 
brought in a sack of samples, which he 
studied carefully, making voluminous notes 
in his book. 

“Except for eddication,” declared Fri- 
jole, “he'd make a first-class shepherd. He’s 
got the legs for it.” 

“Mucho loco,” declared Lightning. 
“Rock too damn h’avy.” 

“Ver’ seely pippil,” added Thunder. “He 
theenk feesh leeve on rock.” 

“Fossil fish,” explained Henry. 

“Sure—weeth a peek—not weeth a 
hooks,” said Lightning. 

“I think it is about timé to surrender,” 
sighed Judge. 


grinned Thunder. 


Poe were in bed that night, when 
Oscar Johnson came out there, knock- 
ing so hard on the front door that the whole 
house shook. Frijole opened the door, and 
said Oscar, “Val, hallo dere, Freeholy. Ay 
yust come out.” 

“That’s what I thought, when I heard 
yuh knock. What’s wrong? Have the Nor- 
wegians taken Tonto City?” 

“Norvegians! Ay can lick any -Norve- 
gian Ay ever—oh, hallo, Hanry!” 

Henry had stepped from his room, clad 
only in his full-length. underwear, which 
had been made full-length for a full-length 
man. Henry was one succession of wrin- 
kles. 

“What is wrong, Oscar?” he asked. 

“Oh, Ay forgot,” said Oscar, “OL Ben 
Todd is dead.” 

Henry paddled out a little closer. “Ben 
Todd?” he asked. “You mean to say: that 
Ben Todd is dead?” 

“Ay have de opinion of Doctor Bogart.” 
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“What killed him?” 

“Buckshot—t’rough a vindow.” 

“My goodness! Judge! Oh, Judge! Fri- 
jole, saddle our horses! Judge! Wake up! 
We have a murder!” 

Judge mumbled something about not be- 
ing a Recording Angel, as he struggled into 
his clothes. Frijole had gone to saddle their 
two horses, 

“Ben Todd vars in his little shack,” said 
Oscar, “and somebody shoots bockshot 
trough de vindow at him. Ay tink he vars 
dronk, but yust de same, he died.” 

“That’s queer!” declared Henry, strug- 
gling with his boots. 

“Nothing queer about murder,” said 
Judge. “Sordid, I'd say.” 

“Possibly, Judge. But why kill Old Ben? 
He was—oh, I forgot about new strike they 
say he made!” 

“He vars spending gold,” said Oscar. 
“Ay saw it.” 

“Chunks of raw gold,” remarked Judge. 
“I saw some of it. Crushed out of gray 
quartz. And now he’s dead.” 

“You have your shoes on the wrong feet, 
Judge,” said Henry. 

“It might change our luck,” said Judge. 
“Let ’em stay.” 


ee body of the old prospector had not 
been moved. Doctor Bogart, the coro- 
ner, was waiting for them. Ben Todd had 
a little, old shack a short distance off the 
main street, where he batched, when in 
town. A load of buckshot had blown out 
one of the windows, and Ben Todd was 
sprawled on his bed. Evidently he had 
been killed, just as he was about to retire. 

His pockets still held several chunks of 
gold, possibly worth twenty dollars, but 
he had no money. On a shelf was an old, 
tin tobacco box, in which were some odds 
and ends, and in it was a folded paper. 
Henry unfolded it on the table. It was Ben 
Todd's will, written in an inky sprawl, and 
said: 


I hereby give every thing I own to 
Violet La Verne because she grub-staked 
me. I ain't got no relatives. 

Ben Todd. 


w 


iolet La Verne?” queried Doctor Bo- 
gart. <a 


“One of the King’s Castle damsels,” said 
Henry grimly. “You know her, Judge.” 

“Why me?” asked Judge testily, “Every- 
body knows her.” 

“So she staked Ben Todd,” muttered 
Henry. 

“The will isn’t dated,” remarked the 
doctor. 

“No, that is true, Doc—but, still, it is a 
will.” 

“And Ben Todd was murdered,” pointed 
out Judge. “Just one more incentive for a 
Clarion editorial.” 

“I read that last one,” said the doctor, 
“Something should be done to muzzle Mr. 
Pelly. We better get some help to move 
the body. You take charge of that will, 
Henry.” 

“Probably worthless,” said Judge. “He 
had nothing to leave.” 

“You forget his rich strike,” said Henry. 
“He may have plenty.” 

“Yes, I forgot,” admitted Judge. “At 
least he had enough to get himself blasted 
off this mortal coil—or presumed to have.” 

There was no use going back to the 
ranch, so they went up to their room at the 
Tonto Hotel. It was miserably hot up there. 
Judge kicked off his gaiters, flung his hat 
in a corner and sat down, a miserable speci- 
men of the genus homo. 

Henry said nothing, sitting there on the 
edge of the bed, deep in thought. Judge 
got up slowly and went over to a small 
closet, where he picked up a jug and shook 
it carefully. Henry said slowly: 


“ “And lately, by the tavern door agape, 
Came shining through the dusk an 
Angel 
Shape bearing a vessel on his shoulder; 
And he bid me taste of it; and ’twas the 
Grape.’ ” 


“Omar,” said Judge, “had the right idea, 
but in our case it was prune-juice and horse- 
liniment. Have a small portion, sir,” 

“About three inches in a bath-tub,” 
nodded Henry soberly. 


PO CITY was not greatly perturbed 
over the murder of Old Ben Todd. 
Henry gave the will to John Campbell, the 
prosecutor, who said that if Ben left any- 
thing of value it must be given. to Violet 
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La Verne. Henry went to the county re- 
corder’s office and looked over the records, 
but Ben Todd had not recorded a mining 
claim for over a year. 


See in the day he found the girl in the 

honkatonk at the King’s Castle, and sat 
down with her. Violet had little resem- 
blance to her namesake. She was of unde- 
terminate age, blonde, by choice, with dark 
roots showing. 

“Did you call me over to buy me a 
drink?” she asked curiously. 

“I have no objections, my dear,” said 
Henry soberly, “but alcohol was not my 
main reason. You knew Old Ben Todd, I 
believe.” 

“Yes. I grub-staked him. Gave him 
fifty dollars. He said he’d cut me in on any 
strike he made.” 

“You knew he was killed last night, did 
you not?” 

Her eyes narrowed a little. “I heard he 
was,” she nodded. 

“It is true, my. dear—he was murdered. 
But evidently Ben Todd was as good as his 
word—he—that is, you are his sole heir. 
He wrote a will, in which you get every- 
thing he had.” 

“He did, eh?” Violet leaned across the 
table. “What?” 

“Who knows? I understand that he made 
a rich strike.” 

“He was throwing money around. That 
is, he was throwing gold. It must have 
been a rich strike—don’t you think?” 

“Didn’t he tell you where it was?” asked 
Henry. 

Violet shook her head. “He didn’t tell 
me anything. But if he made a strike, he 
must have—I don’t know what you call 
it—” 

“Recorded it?” asked Henry, and she 
nodded quickly. 

“That's what I meant,” she said. 
must have done that.” 

“Unfortunately—no,” said Henry quiet- 
ly. “I examined the record book, and Bea 
Todd did not record his location notice— 
if he ever made one out. My dear lady, 
I'm afraid that it will go down in history 
as. the Lost Todd mine, along with many 
more.” 

Violet La Verne looked bleakly at 
Henry, 


“He 
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“Then I don't get anything for my fifty 
bucks, ehre — 

“The clothes he had on, a pocket-knife, 
a six-shooter, very old and very battered, a 
mule—I believe. I’m not sure of the mule 
—but who is? Oh, yes, about twenty .45 
caliber cartridges, somewhat corroded. I 
believe that covers his assets.” 

Violet La Verne got up from the table. 

“What about that drink?” said Henry. 

But Violet La Verne walked away, not 
even looking back. Mack Greer, the new 
manager of the place, came over and sat 
on the edge of the table. Greer was rather 
handsome, tall, slender, 

“What about Ben Todd? I heard he was 
murdered,” he remarked. 

Henry nodded thoughtfully. “That is 
true, Mr. Greer. You see, he left his entire 
estate to Violet La Verne.” 

“Yea-a-a-ah?” whispered the gambler. 
“That’s fine. I heard that she grub-staked 
him.” 

“Tt mentioned that in the will.” 

“It did, eh? Well, he had plenty of raw 
gold, and he said there was plenty more 
where that came from.” 

“It must have been rich,” said Henry, 
“if ali the tales are true. He had only a 
few nuggets left, and no money.” 

“That grub-stake was a lucky hunch for 
Violet,” said Greer. 

“That’s what she thought,” said Henry. 

“What do you mean, Sheriff—thought?” 

“Yuh see, Mr. Greer,” explained Henry 
carefully, “Ben Todd forgot to record his 
claim. There isn’t even a location notice 
to prove that he ever located a gold claim,” 

The gambler looked keenly at- Henry. 
“You mean—he never put his claim on 
record at all; that nobody knows where it 
is located?” 

“That seems to be a fact, sir. Unless 
Ben Todd imparted the knowledge verbally 
to someone—the secret died-with him. That 
man with the shotgun was premature.” 

“It would seem so,” agreed Greer. 


Hany was crossing the street to his 
office, when he saw two men just enter- 
ing the place. Henry groaned quietly. One 
of the men was Thomas Akers, merchant 
of Scorpion Bend, and a member of the 
Board of Commissioners, while the other 
was James Wadsworth Longfellow Pellv. 
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editor of the Scorpion Bend Clarion, and 
the pet obsession of the sherift’s office. Judge 
and Oscar were both in the office, 

Henry came up to the doorway as quictly 
as possible, and heard Judge say: 

“We are not allowed to announce the 
“name of the murderer of Ben Todd, until 
Sheriff Conroy gives his permission, sir.” 

“You mean—you—er—know?” asked 
Pelly in a whisper. 

“Ay know von t'ing—” rumbled Oscar’s 
voice, and the creak “of a chair indicated 
that the giant Swede was getting up. 

Henry had started to enter the office, 
when a flying Pelly hit him squarely in the 
middle. Pelly was more or less of a light- 
weight, but with a distinct muzzle-velocity. 
He caromed off the bosom of Henry Har- 
rison Conroy, landed on the seat of his 
pants, from where he turned over twice and 
sprawled flat on his back in the dusty street. 

Henry was knocked speechless for the 
moment. Thomas Akers came out swiftly, 
skidded a heel on the threshold, and came 


down to a sitting pom with rather a dull 
thud. It knocked his hat down over his 
eyes, and he just sat'there, wheezing audi- 
bly. It was all rather embarrassing. Judge 
and Oscar came to the doorway. Judge had 
tears in his eyes, but they were not from 
sympathy. 

“All Ay done vars get up,” 
Oscar stolidly, 

James Wadsworth Longfellow Pelly sat 
up in the dust, looking dazedly around, 


declared 


until his eyes centered on Thomas Akers.. 


Then he said accusingly, “I told you it 
wouldn't do any good.” 

Akers got up, too. He braced one hand 
against a side of the doorway and felt be- 
hind him, his hat still over his eyes. Then 
he took off his hat, fanned himself a little 
and stared at J. W. L. Pelly, who was try- 
ing to brush off the dust. 

“Gentlemen,” said Henry huskily, “I be- 
lieve I am entitled to an explanation.” 

“A what?” husked Pelly. “Explanation 
of what?” 

“Of your attack on me, sir. Do not deny 
it! I start to enter my own office, and you 
fly at me—actually fiy, sir! You are not 
satisfied with slanderous attacks on me in 
your filthy newspaper—you attack me phys- 
ically. And you, Mr. Akers! Why did you 
jump up and down in the doorway of my 
office, blocking me from entering? Damn- 
able discourteous, to say the least.” 

Thomas Akers opened and shut his mouth 
several times, but no explanation came 
forth. He seemed in pain. 

“As I told you before, it didn’t do any 
good, Mr. Akers,” Pelly said. 

After Pelly delivered his “I told you so,” 
he started back up the street, flexing his 
knees, like a place-kicker getting. ready to 
boot a football. After a moment of inde- 
cision, Mr. Akers followed him. 

Henry stepped into the office, leaned 
against his desk and gave way to his emo- 
tions. Judge sat down, bent over as though 
in prayer, and groaned painfully, ‘ ‘I—I can’t 
stand it! As long as I live, I shall never 
forget what I just witnessed.” 

Henry managed to fall into his desk- 
chair, his moon-like face glistening with 
tears. 

“Ay vill be dorned! Did somet’ng go 
wrong, Hanry.” said Oscar Johnson soberly. 

“Something,” choked Henry, “went just 
right, Oscar.” 

“Das is gude,” 
de yug.” 

They had finished their drink, when John 
Campbell came in. The big, good-natured 
prosecutor, looked at the tin-cups and 
smiled, but shook his head. He had ex- 
petiesteed a drink of Frijole’s brew, and 
w anted none of it. 

“I just came up from Doctor Bogart’s 
place, where Mr. Akers and Mr. Pelly were 
consulting medical science,” he said. 


said Oscar. 


“Ay vill get 
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“O-o-o-oh!” said the surprised Henry. 
“And what ails them?” 

“That seems problematical, Henry,” 
Jaughed the lawyer. “Their testimony is 
contradictory. Mr. Akers is of the opinion 
that he must have slipped, while Mr. Pelly 
favors an attack theory. However, Mr. 
Akers docs not remember any attack.” 

“And what was Doctor Bogart’s diag- 
nosis, John?” 

“He advised a pillow for Mr. Akers and 
a sense of humor for Mr. Pelly.” 

“Oll Ay did vars get oop,” declared Os- 
car soberly. 

“Well,” laughed Campbell, “I guess the 
incident is closed. By the way, Pelly hinted 
that you know the name of the murderer 
of Ben Todd.” 

“That,” said Judge, “is as far-fetched as 
his attack theory. I merely told them I was 
not allowed to name the killer, until the 
sheriff gave his permission.” 

“And I,” smiled Henry, “am very close- 
mouthed, John.” 


T WAS late that afternoon, and Henry 
and Judge were standing in front of 
the general store, when Pete Gonyer and 
Professor Fossil came to town in a buck- 
board. Pete Gonyer was of medium size, 
swarthy, possibly forty years of age. Pro- 
fessor Charles Winston Norbert, jokingly 
called Professor Fossil, was well over six 
fect in height, bony and angular, with a 
deeply-lined face, and wearing thick-lense 
glasses. : 

Pete Gonyer went over- to the King’s 
Castle Saloon, while the Professor came to 
the store. Henry had never met the man, 
but Judge had, and he introduced Henry. 

“And how are the fossils coming, Pro- 
fessor?” asked Henry. 

“I beg pardon, sir—but fossils do not 
come—they have been here for aeons.” 

“Sorry—my mistake,” said Henry. 

I presume that you meant to ask if I had 
been successful. Yes, I believe I have, 
thank you.” 

“The fossil fish of this valley—are they 
of the upper Palaezoic or of the Mesozoic 
rocks, Professor?” 

Professor Fossil looked keenly at Henry 
Harrison Conroy. 

“That I shall have to determine,” he re- 
plied. “I have them classified as to loca- 
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tion and depth, and I can assure you that 
I have some wonderful specimens.” 
“Perhaps I am foolish to ask you, sir,” 


- said Henry, “but have you found a speci- 


men of the Ichtus Fillari?” 

“No, I haven't, sir—much to my regret. 
I doubt if any exists in this local formation, 
However, I am still searching.” 

“I wish you luck, sir,” said Henry 
soberly. 

“Yes—thank you, gentlemen. Well, I 
must do a little shopping.” 

Henry and Judge went on over to the 
hotel porch, where they sat down to-wait 
for the supper bell to ring. 

“Henry, what in the name of all that is 
holy, is an Ichtus Fillari?” asked Judge. 

“I am not exactly sure myself,” replied 
Henry soberly, “It must have been a fish.” 

“Have you ever seen one, Henry?” 

“Judge, I give you my word, I never 
even heard of one before.” 

“You—you made that name up, sir?” 

“I believe I did, Judge. I feel that it is 
possible to create a fossil fish that even an 
archaeologist hasn’t found yet.” 

“Hm-m-m-m,” hummed Judge thought- 
fully. “I had no idea you had ever studied 
such things, Palaeozoic and Mesozoic 
rocks, Your knowledge amazes me, Henry. 
I wonder what Professor Fossil thinks of 
your—shall we say, knowledge of archae- 
ology?” 

` “It might be rather interesting to know,” 
said Henry quietly. “Somewhere, sometime 
I read an article on prehistoric rocks. The 
names of the Palaeozoic and the Mesozoic 
came to mind, and I used them in the right 
spot, it seems. Hm-m-m-m-m. I seem to 
remember something—” 

“It is my opinion,” remarked Judge, 
“that if you have any urge of concentration, 
you might well try thinking of something 
that will clear up the local crime situation. 
What happened a million years ago will 
have little bearing on high-grading and 
murder.” 

“Perhaps you are right, Judge. Ah, there 
is the dinner-bell. I jump from the Palaeo- 
zoic to—well, to hash.” 


IMHE inquest over the body of Ben Todd 
4 attracted few people. Violet La Verhe 
was called as a witness, because of the fact 
that she had been the sole heir to Ben Todd’s 
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estate. She was defiant, tight-lipped, but 
stated that she had grub-staked Ben Todd 
about a month ago. 

“Did Ben Todd tell you he had made a 
rich strike?” Doctor Bogart asked her. 

“He never talked to me,” she replied. 

“How much money did you give Ben 
Tedd, Miss La Verne?” 

“I don’t know—hundred dollars, I 

Je 

“You told the sheriff that you gave him 
fifty dollars.” 

“Did I? Maybe I did. What’s the dif- 
ference?” 

“Mathematically—fifty dollars,” said the 
doctor dryly. 

“All right,” she said angrily, “it don’t 
make any difference. I lose—and. the 
amount is my business.” 

“Did you know that Ben Todd had made 
you his sole heir?” 

“No!” emphatically. “He said he'd split 
with me—if he found a mine. Why should 
I be a witness in this—I don’t know who 
_ shot the old coot.” 

They excused Violet La Verne, and she 
swept out of the courtroom. The six-man 
jury grinned and brought in the usual ver- 
dict, killed. by a person, or persons, un- 
known. 

“That woman knows something,” de- 
clared Judge quietly. 

“At her age—and _ occupation—she 
should,” agreed Henry. 

As they walked back to the office Judge 
said: 

“If that La Verne woman knew that Ben 
Todd had willed everything he owned to 
her—” 

“But she says she didn’t, Judge.” 

“My dear, Henry, you are a trusting soul. 
What is her word worth? She lied about 
the amount she gave Ben Todd.” 

“Only a matter of fifty dollars, Judge. It 
is possible that the woman is poor in mathe- 
matics.” . 

“We are all entitled to our theories, sir,” 
said Judge, “and mine is that somebody was 
greatly surprised and pained, when they dis- 
covered that Ben Todd did not locate and 
record that gold mine.” 

“It would, I believe,” said Henry soberly, 
“have added to his estate.” 

“As Shakespeare said,” smiled Judge, 
“there is something rotten in Denmark.” 


“At least, it is worth a sniff or two,” said 
Henry. 

In the afternoon mail came a notice from 
the express company that a new buckboard, 
consigned to the JHC raach, had arrived 
in Scorpion Bend, and was ready for de- 
livery: 

“Something more fer those half-wits to 
destroy, Henry,” remarked Judge. 

“I hope they will be careful, Judge. This 
one has yellow wheels, red body, and is 
appropriately decorated.” 

“I shudder to think what it will have 
after Frijole, Slim or Oscar have a try at it. 
We should keep it here in the livery-stable, 
and only use it on state occasions.” 

“Such as?” queried Henry. 

“Well—going between here and the 
ranch, for instance. You know how I hate 
to ride a horse. Possibly we could use it 
for a trip to Scorpion Bend.” 

“It might give Mr. Pelly an idea for a 
new editorial,” laughed Henry. “The Shame 
of Arizona on Yellow Wheels.” 

“Anyway,” sighed Judge, “it is money 
wasted. Those prune-juicers at the JHC 
have no regard for property. I shudder to 
think what that buckboard will look like 
in a week,” 

“Well,” said Henry soberly, “when I 
told Frijole what I had ordered, he said 
that he would protect it with his life. Fri- 
jole, I believe, likes nice things. Slim also 
has a feeling for art. Why, I’ve seen him 
stand for long periods of time in front of 
that picture in the King’s Castle, studying 
it intently.” 

“What picture?” asked Judge curiously. 

“The one at the end ef the bar-room, 

Judge. A beer advertisement, I believe. It 
depicts a member of the female sex, lean- 
ing over a rock, peering into a spring, 
Rather nicely done, too.” 
- “Oh, that!” snorted Fudge. “I happened 
to note Slim Pickins studying the print at 
close range, and I asked him if he was in- 
terested in the technique of the artist, and 
he said, ‘Hell, no! I’m tryin’ to see what 
she’s a-lookin’ at.’ ” 

Henry grinned slowly. “Maybe Slim is 
a realist, Judge.” 

John Campbell dropped in and they dis- 
cussed the inquest for a while, but finally 
Campbell said: 

“You probably don’t know it yet, Henry, 
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but the Commissioners are holding a spe- 
cial meeting tomorrew afternoon at Scor- 
pion Bend. I have not been asked to at- 
tend.” 

Henry looked at the big lawyer thought- 
fully, but did not comment. The implica- 
tion was plain. They were going to decide 
to ask for his resignation. 

After a long pause, the lawyer went on. 
“I hear that James Wadsworth Longfellow 
Pelly is spending a few days at the Circle 
G, where Mr. Thomas Akers has also been 
the guest of Peter Gonyer. I heard that 
they bought a case of bourbon from the 
King’s Castle.” 

“Mr. Akers,” remarked Henry, “is the 
chairman. But will the others vote with 
him, John?” 

“I don’t know, Henry—but I’m afraid 
they will.” 


IJOLE, Slim and Oscar came in from 
L the ranch, driving a young team to a 
battered old buckboard. Judge said, “You 
can look at that equipage and know what 
that new buckboard will look like in a few 
days.” 

They met the three men on the sidewalk 
and Henry said to Frijole, “You take the 
team over to the livery-stable and hitch them 
to a spring-wagon. We are going to Scor- 

ion Bend to bring back our new buck- 
ard.” 

“Vit yellow veels?” asked Oscar. “Yudas, 
Ay vont to see it.” 

“Who is going?” asked Judge quickly. 

“Don’t you want to go, Judge?” asked 
Frijole. 

“Ride over Lobo Canyon grades with any 
of you three doing the driving—at night?” 

“I shall do the driving, Judge,” assured 
Henry soberly. “We shall be back before 
morning.” 

“In that event,” said Judge firmly, “I 
shall stay right here in Tonto City. You 
drive! And. how on earth will you bring 
that pristine vehicle back, if I may be so 
bold as to ask?” 

“Tie her on behind and trail her home,” 
said Slim. 

Judge shrugged. “I still shall stay here,” 
he decided. 

They secured the two-seated spring 
wagon, and with Henry at the lines, seated 
with Frijole, they rode away, with Oscar 


and Slim Pickins on the back seat, holding 
a gallon jug between them. 

“Ay am crazy to see a bockboard vit yel- 
low veels,” declared Oscar. 

“Yo’re crazy,” agreed Slim soberly. “The 
rest is superfluous.” 

“This is not a pleasure trip,” informed 
Henry. “For your information, Oscar, the 
Commissioners are meeting tomorrow in 
Scorpion Bend to decide to ask me to re- 
sign as sheriff of Tonto. It will mean that 
you are out of a job, along with Judge and 
me.” : 

“Ay vill now open de yug,” stated 
Oscar. 

“No,” said Henry, “we will not do any 
drinking—yet.” 

“Ay vant to be yoyous, ven Ay get to 
Scorpion Bend, Henry. Ay am going to 
have a vord vit Mr. Pelly.” 

“Unfortunately, Mr. Pelly is at the Circle 
G ranch, Oscar.” 

“Ya-a-a-ah! Das son-of-a-gon! Va’al, Ay 
am so dewnhorted that Ay must have 
drink.” 

“Oh, go ahead,” said Henry. “You'd 
do it sooner or later.” 

They were able to travel the Lobo Grades 
in daylight, on their way to Scorpion Bend, 
a picturesque but dangerous road, which 
wound around the cliffs above Loco Can- 
yon, only wide enough for one vehicle, ex- 
cept at rare intervals, where there was bare- 
ly room for two-wheeled vehicles to pass 
each other. Jack-knife turns, where the 
road ahead was blocked from view, until 
completely around the turn, increased the 
hazard, even in daylight. Sheer cliffs 
blocked the inside, but there was no guard- 
rail on the other side. 

It was after dark, when they arrived at 
Scorpion Bend, Frijole, Slim and Oscar 
were rather mellow, but Henry did not 
take a drink. He declared, “I am going 
to make this trip in safety, if it is the last 
thing I ever do.” 

“Tha’s a good idea,” agreed Slim. “I 
admire any man who is wishful to get back 
alive.” 

They ate supper, and Henry tried to get 
the boys to go up to the depot, but they 
didn’t want to go back too early. 

“Man, when we go back,” said Frijole, 
“we don’t want nothin’ else on the grade.” 

So Henry waited. There was a dance ia 
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Scorpion Bend, and it was after ten o'clock 
when Henry managed to gather his brood 
and go to the depot after the new buck- 
board. A peevish depot agent accepted the 
money from Henry, and unlocked the store- 
room. The whole buckboard was crated, 
wheels separate, and Henry's helpers were 
in no condition to do mechanical labor. 

They managed to move everything out- 
side, borrowed the agent’s lantern and 
hammer. There was a monkey-wrench in 
the spring-wagon, and, after an infinite lot 
of argumentative labor, they got the wheels 
and tongue on the buckboard. It glistened 
like a circus wagon in the lamplight. With 
a section of chain they fastened the tongue 
to the rear axle of the wagon, and were 
all ready for the trip to Tonto City. 

Slim and Oscar declared that they were 
going to ride in the buckboard, and Henry 
was too weaty to argue. 

“It’s all right, Henry. If the blamed 
thing busts loose, they can take care of it 
—until found,” said Frijole. 

“I believe you are right, Frijole.” 


ey drove slowly, until satisfied that 
the coupling was sufficient, and then 
headed for Tonto City at their usual pace, 
which was a cross between a harness race 
and a runaway. They heard Slim yelling 
to Henry to stay on the road, but paid no 
attention. At the foot of the grade they 
stopped for inspection. Slim said wearily, 
“Pm shore glad yuh stopped. Every time 
we tried to take a drink out of the jug— 
we can’t. Man, I never rode in anything 
as rough as this buckboard. Oscar's very 
sick.” 

“Ay am sea-sick,” gasped Oscar. “Some- 
ting is wrong vit us.” 

The buckboard seemed intact, unmarked. 
Henry and Frijole lighted matches and 
looked things over. Slim asked, “What’s 
wrong with it, Frijole?” 

“Not a, blamed thing. Cork up that jug 
—we're travelin’.” 

“I dunno,” said Slim. “I’ve rode a lot 
of things in m’ life, but this’n has got em 
all beat. How are yuh, Oscar?” 

“Viggly,” whispered Oscar. 

They dreve on. Frijole was chuckling, 
and Henry said, “What is so funny?” 

“Ihat buckboard,” choked the little 
cook, “We got a hind wheel and a front 


wheel on each end. No wonder Oscar 
feels viggly!” 

“My goodness!” exclaimed Henry. “Had- 
n't we better remedy that?” 

“No. It can’t hurt anythin’—except their 
feelin’s. Keep goin’.” 

There was no moon, and a slight over- 
cast ruined the starlight for illumination. 
Henry had to trust to the team entirely. On 
the first sharp turn they felt a decided jerk, 
and heard a crash. The team stopped short, 
when Henry applied the brake. 

“Were de ha’al do you t'ink you are go- 
ing?” wailed Oscar. 

“I see!” grunted Henry. “Sharp turn, 
and the buckboard did not make it in time. 
Hm-m-m-m!” 

Oscar and Slim were scratching matches 
at the buckboard, and Slim came up to re- 

ort, “You almost knocked the hubs off 
oth wheels, scratched the body and some 
of the spokes pretty bad.” 

“I shall try and do better on the next 
one,” promised Henry. 

“Yeah,” said Slim, “you do that. Yuh 
can roll when ready.” 

As they started on Henry said, “I shall 
swing wider on the next curve, Frijole.” 

“Could yuh see where yuh swung?” asked 
Frijole. 

“No, I could not, but I'll swing wider 
next time.” 

“Not with me on this side—yuh won't. 
Even in the dark I could look straight down 
into that canyon, and I seen a eagle’s nest 
with six aigs-in it.” 

“Well, I don’t want to knock all the 
paint off that vehicle.” 

Frijole had taken the jug from the buck- 
board, and now he drew out the cork. They 
were on an upgrade, and at the top was the 
worst jack-knife curve on the whole road. 
Frijole said, 

“Have a snort, Henry—it might cushion 
yore fall.” 

Henry shoved on the brake very tight and 
stopped the team. 

“Cushion my fall!” he snorted. 
idea!” 

“The idea is good,” said Frijole. “That 
curve ain’t twenty feet ahead, and I don’t 
believe we'll make i—not in this dark. 
That buckboard won’t swing far enough. 
Mebbe we better untie it and take it around 
by hand.” 


“The 
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“I believe I can make it, Frijole,” said 
Henry, but there was doubt in his voice. 
Frijole said, “Anyway, I'll get out—until 
yuh do. After all, there should be one sut- 
vivor of the tragedy.” 

“What’sa delay?” yelled Slim. 
ain't no place to stop.” 

“We're figgerin’!” yelled Frijole. 

“Git out, Oscar, and hug the rock— 
they're a-figgerin’!” exclaimed Slim. 

“Ay vill help dem,” declared Oscar. “Ay 
am gude from figures.” 

“He-e-ey!” howled Slim. “Where-at is 
the jug, Oscar? We've done lost it!” 

“Hang onto yore seat!” yelled Frijole. 
“We're goin’.” : 

Henry kicked off the brake and they 
started ahead, but just at that moment some- 
thing loomed out of the darkness just ahead 
of them. They heard the rattle of a wagon, 
the rasp of shod tires, skidding on rock, and 
the yell of warning. Henry swung heavy on 
his left line, throwing his team in against 
the cliffs. It was a violation of driving rules, 
trying to pass on the left, but Henry had 
no liking for that outside edge. A moment 
later came the crash, a babel of excited 
yelps. 

Henry jumped ahead of the crash, tripped 
over a front wheel and dived headfirst into 
a bushy manzanita against the foot of the 
cliff, breaking his fall, but taking great toll 
of his clothes. He had a dim idea of horses 
rearing over him, but he was helpless to do 
anything about it. He heard a man yell- 


“This 


ing: 

S Help! Help! Help!” and suddenly real- 
ized that it was himself. He heard Frijole’s 
voice calling, “Whea, you buzzard-heads! 
Whoa, whoa! Where are yuh, Henry?” 

Slim said, “Stop yellin’ and help me git 
this horse back on his feet, Frijole!”’ 

“That ain’t no horse—that’s Oscar.” 

“It is, huh? How can yuh tell, in the 
dark?” 

“He’s got on high-heel boots. What hap- 
pened? Didn’t I tell yuh that buckboard 
wouldn’t make the turn? Didn’t I—huh?” 

Henry managed to extricate himself from 
the manzanita and staggered around the end 
of the wagon, where he almost fell over 
somebody. He grabbed the end-gate of the 
wagon and felt for some matches. 

“Henry must have got killed, Slim,” came 
Frijole’s voice. 
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“Yeah,” said Slim vacantly. “We lost 
the jug, too.” 

“Well, what happened?” asked Frijole. 
“I seen somethin’—Slim! It was a wagon 
and team! I ‘member now. But where did 
they go?” 

Henry managed to light the match and 
look down. He was standing astride of 
James Wadsworth Longfellow Pelly, and 
the vitrolic editor of the Clarion was star- 
ing up at him, blinking slowly. Frijole and 
Slim came over and lighted more matches, 
Pelly was fast recovering. Slim said, “We 
have to take the bitter with the sweet—he 
ain’t dead.” 

“Henry ain’t dead, too,” said Frijole in 
amazement. “Henry, what happened to 
you?” 

“Never mind me,” replied Henry. “What 
happened to that other team and wagon?” 

“You saw it, too, huh?” asked Slim. “I 
didn’t. I was huntin’ for that jug in the 
back of the buckboard.” 

“Did you find it?” asked Oscar’s voice, 
very weakly. “Ay could use it,” 

“I had it before the crash,” said Frijole, 

“Vait a minute!” snorted Oscar. “Ve 
must check up. Slim, are you and Hanry 
and Freeholey oll right?” 

“No,” replied Henry, “but we'll do, I 
suppose. Why?” 

“Ay have found somebody else.” 

Oscar scratched a match, and yelled, 
“Yudas Priest! Das is Professor Fossil!” 

They all stumbled over and made a 
match-light examination of Professor 
Charles Winston Norbert. He was all 
dressed up in a black suit, white shirt and 
very high, starched collar. Slim said, “From 
the way he’s dressed, he must have 
knowed—” 

James Wadsworth Longfellow Pelly man- 
aged to get up and stagger over toward 
them. 

“I—I can’t get this straight,” he said 
huskily. 

“You never got anythin’ straight—so 
don’t worry,” said Frijole. “Stop teeterin’ 
—that aidge is too close.” 

“Let him weave,” said Slim quickly. 
Henry took hold of the editor's arm and 
steadied him. “How did you get here 
Pelly?” he asked. : l 

“In a wagon,” whispered Pelly. “I--I 
was at the Circle G—visiting. The profes- 
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sor was going home; so I decided to ride 
back with them. Cooler at night, you 
know.” 

“How many of you on that wagon?” 
asked Henry anxiously. 

“Th-three,” stammered Pelly. “The pro- 
fessor, Jud Bailey and myself. But what 
happened—anyway? Don’t you know?” 

“I hate to say this, gentlemen,” remarked 
Henry slowly, “but I’m very much afraid 
that Jud Bailey and his equipage went into 
Lobo Canyon.” 

No one said anything for a while, and 
then Slim remarked, “Well, they ain’t here 
now, they didn’t go past that buckboard, 
and I’m fairly sure that they never backed 
up, Henry.” 

“I remember a little,” said Pelly shakily. 
“I—I thought we were going a little too 
fast for that curve. Then it happened.” 

“Well,” said Slim dryly, “all I can say 
that you and Professor Fossil was lucky to 
get off on the right side. It was shorter that 
way. Shucks, you could be a-fallin’ yet.” 


Bu the professor was not dead. He sat 
? up, took a few wheezing breaths, but 
was unable to talk. An examination showed 
that their two horses were still intact, but 
the right front wheel of the wagon was 
gone and the body badly ditched on that 
side. They took the team, hitched it to the 
buckboard, piled everybody aboard, and 
headed for Tonto City, with Frijole and 
Slim taking care of the speechless professor. 

“Don’t talk with yore hands,” said Slim, 
“cause we can’t read no hand-talk in the 
dark.” 

“Das is the lousiest deal Ay ever had,” 
declared Oscar sadly. 

“What was that?” asked Henry. 

“Losin’ de yug,” replied Oscar. 

They finally arrived at Tonto City and 
routed Doctor Bogart out of bed. Professor 
Fossil was able, with some help, to walk 
into the doctor’s office. He had only spoken 
a few words on the way home, but he was 
able to tell the doctor that he was all right. 
He had a cut scalp, numerous bruises, and 
the doctor decided that he was suffering 
from shock. Pelly shrugged off any medical 
attention, although he had an egg-sized 
lump on the side of his head. Henry had 
numerous cuts and bruises, most of them 
from the sharp limbs of that manzanita, and 


s5 
also declined any assistance from the doc- 
tor. Slim had brought Judge down there 
to hear what happened. The doctor put 
the professor to bed and came back to the 
office. 

“The professor required a sedative,” said 
the doctor. “He has suffered considerable 
shock, and is very nervous.” 

“You can’t blame him,” said Pelly. 
“After all his work in this valley, all his 
samples and trophies have gone into Lobo 
Canyon.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad!” exclaimed Henry. 
“I didn’t realize—” 

“Mr. Gonyer wanted him to ship them 
out on the stage,” said Pelly, “but he de- 
cided to handle them himself.” 

“Quite a collection, I suppose,” said 
Henry. 

“Two large boxes,” said Pelly. “At least 
five hundred pounds of fossil-bearing rocks. 
And his trunk and valises, too.” 

“They might be recovered,” suggested 
Henry. “Lobo Canyon is a difficult place 
to get in and out, but perhaps we can—” 

“I must get to Scorpion Bend,” inter- 
rupted Pelly. “My paper must be pub- 
lished. I almost forgot about it.” 

“Not a bad idea,” said Judge soberly. 
“I’m sure that the public would thoroughly 
admire your negligence.” 

Although Pelly was not in physical shape 
to flare-up—he made an attempt, He turned 
on Henry and declared, “I am announcing 
your resignation, Conroy.” 

“My goodness! But what if I do not re- 
sign, sit?” 

“You will—or get fired. By resigning 
you escape the stigma of being ousted bod- 
ily. I have it on such good authority that 
I have the story all written. And after what 
happened tonight—” 

“You are blaming me for that?” queried 
Henry soberly. 

“You deliberately turned the wrong way, 
Conroy. You forced the wagon over into 
the canyon.” 

“Instead of going down there ourselves,” 
said Henry. “Yes, I did that, Mr. Pelly. 
You have admitted that your driver was 
traveling too fast for that dangerous road, 
and you must admit that he was crowding 
the outer edge, making it impossible for 
me to have stayed on that side. I have the 
evidence of your own words, spoken before 
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witnesses. One word of accusation against 
me in your paper, and I shall sue you for 
criminal libel, my boy.” 

James Wadsworth Longfellow Peliy 
looked around the room. Oscar Jobnson, 
Slim Pickins, Frijole Cullison, Henry Con- 
roy, Judge Van Treece, all looking at him. 

“You can’t scare me,” he said weakly. 

“Not any worse than you are now, Pelly,” 
assured Henry. 

“It’s a wonder Professor Norbert and I 
were not killed, too,” said Pelly huskily. 

“We can’t have everything our way,” 


sighed Judge. 


LIM, Frijole and Oscar took the buck- 
board and headed for the JHC, while 
Henry and Judge went up to their room. It 
was almost morning. Henry’s face was 
scratched, his clothes badly torn. He took 
off his boots and sank down in a chair. 

“Well, my friend, it looks as though 
finis has been written for the Shame of 
Arizona,” remarked Judge. 

Henty drew a deep breath, flexed his 
tired hands, and said, “Judge, a Conroy 
always goes down fighting.” 

“Against whom—if I may ask, sir?” 

“My opponent has not been selected yet.” 

“And today—they hold that meeting. 
The time is short, sir.” 

“Aye, my friend—but not too short. We 
must sleep on it.” 

Someone knocked timidly on their door, 
and Henry said, “Come in.” 

It was Slim Pickins, who announced, 
“We've decided ta stay here t’night, 
Henry.” 

“You have? And why, if I may ask, 
Slim?” 

“Yuh see,” explained Slim, “Oscar was 
drivin’, and he knocked the left front wheel 
off the buckboard against the sidewalk.” 

They were barely asleep, when another 
knock sounded. 

“Don’t bother lighting a lamp, Henry. 
The professor is gone,” came Doctor Bo- 
gart’s voice. 

“You mean—he died already, Doc?” 
asked Henry huskily. 

“No, I mean he pulled out. Opened a 
window in the bedroom and left it opea. 
Took all his clothes.” 

“My goodness, Doc! Why, the man must 
be out of his head!” - 


“I wouldn't swear to that, Henry-—but 
he is out of my house.” 

“Should we make a search for him—do 
you think—I hope you do not?” 

“No, I don’t believe that would do any 
good, Henry. I just thought you'd like to 
know about it. Good-night.” 

“Good-night, : Doc.” 

Doctor Bogart closed the door and Henry 
sank back, 

“The professor must be wandering in his 
miad,” commented Judge. 

“With brains enough left to dress him- 
self and crawl through a window? He may 
be wandering, Judge—but not in his 
mind.” 

Henry slid out of bed and lighted the 
lamp. Judge sat up in amazement and saw 
the sheriff starting to dress. Judge ran his 
bony fingers through his mop of touseled 
hair, shut his eyes tightly and then looked 
at Henry again. The fat man was strug- 
gling with a rather tight pair of over- 
alls. 

“You must have been hit rather hard, 
too, Henry,” said Judge. 

“I suspect that some of my sense of bal- 
ance has been disrupted,” agreed Henry, 
“but I am normal again—thank you. Get 
into your clothes, Judge; and I would ad- 
vise boots, instead of those disreputable 
slippers you have been wearing. And chaps, 
too, if you do not mind.” 

“Have you gone mad?” gasped Judge. 
“We haven't been to sleep yee = 

“Oh, get dressed and do not quibble. 
You must realize that a man died in the 
depths of Lobo Canyon tonight, and, in 
spite of Mr. Pelly’s diagnosis, we are still 
the peace officers of Wild Horse Valley, and 
it is our duty to remove that body.” 

“Heavens above!” snorted Judge. “You 
mean—no, you can’t mean that, Henry— 
at this time of the night!” ~ 

“Explain, Judge.” 

“Well, I—Henry, you do not intend go- 
ing into Lobo Canyon at this ungodly hour 
—or do you?” 

“I do, my dear deputy—and you will be 
at my side—except where we are obliged 
to ride single-file. Stop moaning, and 
dress.” : 

“I wish I could contact Doctor Bogart 
about this,” whispered Judge. “He would 
know what to do about it.” 
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“I suppose we should take rifles along,” 
muttered Henry, yanking at his boot. 

“Rifles?” Judge sat on the edge of the 
bed and stared at Henry. “Why—uh—the 
man is dead, isn’t he, Henry?” 

“Get dressed,” said Henry. “It is almost 
daylight.” 

“What you need is a sedative, sir,” de- 
clared Judge. 

“What I need is a deputy, I’m afraid.” 

Judge grabbed a boot and glared at 
Henry. “Indeed? Until you fall on your 
head—I am satisfactory. Do not blame me, 
Henry—you do not realize your condition.” 

Henry selected an old, leather coat and 
drew it on, saying, “Id advise that you 
wear a leather jacket, Judge—that brush 
tears cloth badly. T11 meet you at the office 
—with the horses. Do not keep me wait- 
ing, my boy.” 

“You have your boots on the wrong feet, 
Henry.” : 

“T have not, sir; I am tocing-out—to keep 
my balance. It has been a hard night.” 

Henry walked out and shut the door. 
Judge stared at the boot in his hand for 
several moments, before putting it on. He 
said aloud, “The man is as mad as a hatter 
—and I must humor him.” Then he donned 
the rest of his clothes and left the hotel. 


T WAS about nine o'clock when Oscar, 
Slim and Frijole came down to break- 
fast. They were all limping, more or less. 
They found James Wadsworth Longfellow 
in the restaurant. He flinched, but did not 
speak. The three were subdued, having 
little to say. Doctor Bogart came in and 
asked them if they had seen Henry or Judge. 
He had been up to their room, but they 
were not in, nor were they at the sheriff's 
office. 

“Henry hit on his head,” said Slim sober- 
ly, “and Judge ain’t too intelligent to wan- 
der off with him.” 

“You boys don’t look too good this 
morning,” remarked the doctor. 

“Pers'nally, Doc,” said Frijole flexing a 
sore shoulder, “I think I’m in the sere and 
yaller leaf, as yuh might say. I aint as 
flexible as I was last night, I know that 
much. Slim slept on the floor. He said 
that the bed was too soft, after what he’d 
been through. Sa-a-ay!” Frijole’s eyebrows 
lifted suddenly. “Yuh don’t suppose them 
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two old galoots have gone into Lobo Can- 
yon, do yuh, Doc?” 

“That's possible, Frijole. Better see if 
their horses are gone.” 

They finished their breakfast first. The 
horses and saddles were not in the 
stable. 

“Looks at it thisaway, fellers,” said Slim 
soberly. “Them two galoots ain’t got no 
more right in Lobo Canyon than David had 
in the lion’s den. That’s one awful tough 
spot. I’ve been there and I know. What's 
to be done about em?” 

“Our best bet,” said Frijole, “is for one 
of us to get a horse at the livery-stable, go 
out to the ranch and bring back enough 
rollin’-stock for all three of us. And make 
it quick. We'll match coins—odd man 
goes.” 

“You've got a head on yuh,” said Slim 
soberly, “All right, get out yore money.” 

Slim and Frijole’s coin showed heads— 
so Oscar went to get the horses at the ranch. 
It always worked—and Oscar never got 
wise to their scheme. 


LIM and Frijole met James Wadsworth 
Longfellow Pelly on the street. Pelly 
had talked with Doctor Bogart, and found 
that the professor was missing. Pelly wasn’t 
in perfect physical condition, and he had 
lost his glasses. 

“Somebody should go out and tell Mr. 
Gonyer,” said Pelly. “He don’t know what 
happened last night.” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Slim Pickins 
gravely, “it’s too late fer Pete Gonyer to 
do anythin’ about it, Pelly. He’s shy one 
team and wagon—and a squint-eyed cow- 
poke.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid that Jud Bailey is dead.” 

“Tf he ain't, he’s the most durable cow- 
poke that ever lived. It’s three, four hun- 
dred feet to the bottom at that place, and 
he shore got a divin’ start.” 

“You knew that the professor is missing, 
didn’t you?” 

“Missin’?” gasped Frijole. “Missin’ what 
—his valise?” 

“No—he’s gone,” said Pelly. “Doctor 
Bogart went in to look at him, after we had 
left there last night—or this morning—and 
the professor had dressed and went out the 
window.” 

“Lovely dove!” snorted Slim. “Let’s go 
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to the office and find the jug—I need med- 
ical assistance.” 

“Thank you,” said Pelly, “I do not need 
that stuff. I feel bad enough, as it is.” 

Slim had a key to the office, and they 
located the supply. They were enjoying 
their third cupful, when Bob Stickler, man- 
ager of the Yellow Warrior, came into the 
office, looking for Henry. 

“What was this about the accident on 
the grade last night?” he asked. “I’ve heard 
two or three versions.” 

“What did yuh hear?” asked Frijole 
soberly. “We don’t want ours to be the 
same. Yuh see, we was there, and maybe 
we saw it all wrong.” 

“Oh, I see—trying to make it sound 
funny, eh?” 

“It wasn’t funny,” said Slim. “The Circle 
G team and wagon went into the canyon, 
along with Jud Bailey, who was drivin’. 
He came around a jack-knife bend too 
blamed fast, shoved us in against the wall, 
and went off the edge.” 

“I see. Yes, I heard all that. How badly 
was the professor hurt?” 

“Quien sabe? Doc put him to bed, but 
he dressed and sneaked out a winder.” 
“Probably didn’t know what he was do- 
ing. 

“Yuh mean—before or after he fell?” 

“So you don’t know where the sheriff 
went, eh?” 

“Just between me and you—and I want 
this held in strictest confidence, Mr. Stick- 
Jer—I don’t. All we know is that he’s gone, 
Judge is gone and so are their two horses.” 

“I might add to the confusion,” said Fri- 
jole owlishly, “by sayin’ that they've prob’ly 
gone to find the body.” 

“Jud Bailey’s body?” asked Stickler. 

“Well, yeah—that seems to be the only 
one we have on hand at the present time. 
Have a drink?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Stickler left the office, and they filled the 
cups again. — 

‘Lizzen,” said Slim, “if we drink two 
more cups of this stuff we won't even be 
able to find Lobo Canyon.” 

“Don’tcha think we ort to drink this’n, 
Schlimmie?” 

“Well, I wouldn’t shay that—but I will 
shay that we ort to drink it a little slower, 


par'ner.” aS 


Hee and Judge, shivering in the faise 
dawn, rode off the main highway and 
followed an old trail, which led to the lower 
end of Lobo Canyon. The trail was little 
used, because only on rare occasions did 
anybody go into the canyon. Cattle -kept 
away from it. There were a few pools of 
water down there, where quail, bob-cats and 
an occasional lion slaked their thirsts, but 
the bottom of the gulch was a tangle of 
brush and rocks, making it very difficult to 
travel. The main canyon was about nine 
miles in length, and in most of it the sun 
never shone. 

Judge had spent most of the trip com- 
plaining. His boots hurt, he hated leather 
chaps, and his rheumatism was acting up 
again. 

“Here we are,” he stated dismally, “pok- 
ing into an ungodly spot, risking our lives, 
while those damnable Commissioners are 
meeting to throw us out of our jobs. We 
may come out alive, but without visible 
means of support. Henry, what on earth 
shall we do for a living?” 

“Let us get out of Lobo Canyon with our 
lives, before we do too much worrying about 
the future, Judge.” 

“You admit that it is hazardous?” 

“Yes, I believe it has its dangers. Rocks 
do let loose and come down here, they say. 
Slim swears that he saw a rattler as long 
as a lariat and as big as a stove-pipe. Well, 
here is the trail into it, Judge. Just let the 
horse pick its own way, and we'll be down 
there in a jiffy.” 

The entrance to Lobo Canyon was not 
too difficult nor dangerous, but the trail 
ended at the bottom. From there on it was 
a case of work out your own salvation. 

“At least seven miles to where the wagon 
went over—and if we make a mile an hour 
we shall be going mighty fast,” groaned 
Judge. 

“One thing,” said Henry soberly, “there 
is no danger of us getting separated.” 

They started up the canyon, seeking 


‘places where their horses could travel, but 


after about a mile Henry said: 

“It gets worse every foot of the way, 
Judge. New slides have blocked us ahead, 
I believe.” 

“In a way, I am glad,” said Judge. “We 
can go back now.” 7 

“Go back?” asked Henry in amazement. 


` 
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“And admit defeat? TIL have you know 
that a Conroy is never conquered, sir.” 

“You admitted defeat.” 

“I admitted, defeat—on horseback, sir. 
We will leave our noble steeds here and 
proceed on foot.” 

“Well,” said Judge resignedly, “I sup- 
pose that is what I get for playing Sancho 
Panza to an addie-pated Don Quixote. But 
I may assure you that these high-heel boots 
were never made for this sort of usage. We 
will never get out alive—unless somebody 
carries us out, Henry.” 

“I hope we are alive—when carried,” re- 


marked Henry soberly. 


gey started ahead, crawling through 
brush, over rocks, keeping alert for 
rattlers, which abounded in Lobo Canyon. 
Henry was so stiff and sore that it was diff- 
cult for him to keep going. They rested 
often, but were making fair progress. They 
struck about a mile of fairly open traveling, 
but ran into another slide, which halted 
them for a while. 

“Isn't there another way to get into this 
canyon, Henry?” Judge panted. 

Henry sprawled on top of a rock to get 
his breath, nodded and rubbed a sore elbow. 

“Tve heard there is, Judge. Somewhere 
near the upper end, but I don’t know just 
where.” 

Judge took off a boot and examined his 
sore toes. It was very quiet down there. 
Finally Judge said: 

“Henry, we're two old fools! We ruin 
ourselves, trying to get in here to find the 
body of a dead man. Suppose we do find 
him—we can’t carry him out. Why, we will 
be lucky to get out ourselves.” 

Henry sprawled on the rock, looking up 
at a circling buzzard, far up in the blue sky. 

“Two old fools,” he said slowly. “That's 
right, Judge. Fighting to keep a job, get- 
ting all busted up physically. This is a 
young man’s job, Judge. Maybe Pete Gon- 
yer—who knows?” 

“Pete must be forty.” 

“A mere child, Judge. Well, we must 
be going on. It is noon. At this rate, we 
will fight our way out in the dark.” 

“But about taking the body out, Henry.” 

“The first thing to do is to find the body, 
Judge. Come on.” 

They went on, circling, crawling, tearing 


their way through the brush. Circling a 
pot-hole in the bottom of the canyon, they 
reached a steep slope, reaching up into more 
rocks and more brush. Judge was ahead, 
hunched over, clawing his way up, when 
Henry saw the head and shoulders of a man 

ahead of his deputy. Henry reached for his 
holstered gun, when his feet slipped and he 
dropped to his knees on the slope. ‘The gua 
slipped out of his hand, and before he could 
recover it, he heard a voice snap: 

“All right—come on up—and keep yore 
hands in sight!” 

Henry managed to straighten up. Judge 

was above him, hands up above his shou!- 
ders. There were two men now, and one 
of them had a gun pointed at Henry. Tak- 
ing a deep breath, Henry managed to nego- 
tiate the slope. Judge sank down on a rock, 
panting heavily. One of the men yanked 
the gun from Judge’s holster, and came to 
Henry to disarm sent 

“Where's yore The asked sharply. 

“I—I lost it,” eed Henry. -“Let me 
sit down—please.” 

There were two men, both masked, 
watching Henry and Judge. 

“What are you two doin’ here in the 
canyon?” asked one of them. 

“We are on an errand of mercy,” replied 
Henry painfully. 

“Yeah? What do yuh mean?” 

“A man fell into the canyon last night, 
and we are searching for his body.” 

“Well, ain't you nice and kind. Who 
are you?” 

“I am the sheriff, sir,” replied Henry. 
He was getting his wind back now. The 
man laughed. 

“Sheriff, eh?” he snarled, “A fine sheriff, 
you are! Well, Fatty, yo’re all through.” 

“So you knew about it, too, eh?” re- 
marked Henry. 

“Knew about what?” asked the masked 
man. 

“About the Commissioners going to force 
me to resign.” 

“They are, huh? Well, we'll save paper 
and ink for ’em, feller.” 

He turned and called, “One of you fellers 
fetch 2 rope.” 

And as he turned to speak Henry slid 
off the rock, hit that slope, and went slid- 
ing. The man yelled for him to stop. Per- 
haps he thought it was an accident. At any 
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rate it only required a second or two, be- 
fore Henry slid onto his gun, grabbed it 
with both hands, crashed feet-first into the 
brush and turned over. He had dust in his 
eyes and misery in his body, but he lifted 
the gun and shot point-blank at the man 
at the top of the slope. At that moment 
Judge fell backwards off the rock, both feet 


in the air. The man jerked back and 
yelled: 

“Damn him, he hit me! Look out—he’s 
got a gun!” 


Henry scrambled to his feet and went 
into the brush, away from that slope, com- 
ing up among some huge boulders. He re- 
loaded his gun, ears alert for sounds. A 
man was cursing viciously. 

“Til get him—don’tcha worry about 
that!” he said. 

“He outsmarted yuh once,” said another 
voice. “Where'd he get that gun? Where's 
the other one?” 

“Get away from that openin’, you fool! 
He’s down at the foot of that slope.” 

“Where'd he hit yuh?” 

“My right arm. Damn him, I've got to 
shoot left-handed.” 

For a while there was no noise, no con- 
versation. Then somebody began throwing 
rocks into the brush—rocks about the size 
of a baseball. One of them crashed off a 
rock and filled Henry’s eyes with rock-dust. 
Then a man’s voice said harshly: 

~“Aw, that won't do no good. We've got 
to git above ’em and shoot down. Yuh can’t 
see a damn thing in this brush.” 

“You do it—I can’t. That arm hurts— 
yeow! Look out! They're throwin’ rocks, 
too! That’n hit me in the back. Get down!” 

For several minutes there was not a 
sound. Henry hugged the rocks and lis- 
tened. He knew that any movement must 
make a noise. Then he heard a man crash- 
ing brush, stumbling, panting. He stopped 
at the foot of the slope, but went on up, 
his breathing plainly audible. Henry tried 
to see who he was, but the brush was too 
thick. Then he heard a thud, a muffied cry, 
and a crash. 

“Who was that?” one of the masked men 
called. 

“I presume it was one of your friends,” 
replied Judge’s voice. “He stopped a rock. 
Now, if you will kindly show yourselves—” 

“You blasted old fool!” snarled one of 
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the men, and fired three shots in Judge's 
general direction, but all it brought was a 
derisive laugh from the deputy. 

Henry, peering through the brush, saw 
a movement, caught a flash of color. He 
steadied the gun over the rock, holding it 
in both hands, and squeezed the trigger. 
The rattling report brought a yell of pain, 
and a general scurrying around in the 
brush. A man was cursing, and Henry 
heard him say: 

“We've got to git out of here, I tell yuh! 
I've got some busted ribs. If the boys ain't 
finished—we can’t help it.” 

“Lettin’ two old fossils like that whip 
us,” complained the other man. “Pull yore 
shirt tight over them ribs, can’tcha?” 

From far up the canyon came the rattling 
report of a gun. 

“He-e-ey! What's goin’ on up there?” 
came from one of the men. 

“C'mon! That don’t sound good!” 

Henry could hear the two men going up 
through the brush. He backed out and called 
to Judge. After a few moments he heard 
Judge say, “I just wanted to be sure they 
had really gone, sir. Are you all right, 
Henry?” 

“The latest reports from outlying pre- 
cincts,” replied Henry, “would indicate that 
i =e not running too well. Who did you 
nit?” | : 

“He is there at the top of the slope, 
where we were captured.” 


E Gees managed to climb up there, 
where Judge was looking down at his 
victim. Judge and Henry looked at each 
other, and Judge said blankly: 

“Where does Bob Stickler fit into the 
pattern of things?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Henry. “Why 
did he come here, I wonder. Look at that 
knot on his head! Judge, if he came here 
to help us, I’m sorry, but if he came to help 
the other team, I’m mighty glad for your 
pitching ability. Listen!” 

The canyon echoed with more shots. 
Henry scratched his head and squinted 
thoughtfully at Judge. By mutual consent 
they moved into the brush, where Judge 
picked and hefted another rock. 

“OP Slingshot Van Treece,” he said 
grimly. : 

“I hit two of them,” said Henry. 
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“Knowing how well you shoot,” said 
Judge, “I believe in miracles.” $ 

“I suppose the mecting is on now, re- 
marked Henry. “Mr. Akers is on his feet, 
extolling the virtues of Peter Gonyer. By 
the way, I wonder what became of James 
Wadsworth Longfellow Pelly?” 

“And Professor Fossil,” added Judge. 

Henry was staring into space, and now 
he gasped, “I have it!” 

“You—uh—h ave 
Judge. ; 

“Palaeozoic and Mesozoic,” whispered 
Henry. “There are no fossils in the Meso- 
zoic.” 

Judge shook his head. “Probably just a 
slight recurrence of shock,” he said quietly. 
“You should have stayed in bed.” 

“He said he would have to determine, 
Judge. Ridiculous!” 

“You take the rock and let me have the 

gun, Henry.” 
‘ “No, I—” 

Another splattering of shots, but closer 
now. A man was running wildly down 
through the brush, and they saw him now. 
Hatless, his clothes torn, tall, thin, running 
clumsily, trying to look back. He wasn’t 
looking for anyone ahead of him, and he 
was heading for Henry and Judge. He 
jerked to a stop, gun raised, when Henry 
hit him in a clumsy football tackle. In fact, 
Henry missed him with both hands, but his 
ample girth struck the man just behind the 
knees with terrific force, and he went down 
backwards, flinging his gun far into the 
brush. 

Both of them were knocked out. Judge 
went over carefully and looked them both 
over. Henry sat up, his face purple, as he 
tried to wheeze air back into his tortured 
iungs, but the other man Jay quiet, arms 
outstretched, breathing heavily. Henry's 
gun was on the ground, and Judge picked 


what?” whispered 


it pp- 
nother man was running down through 
the brush toward them. Judge cocked the 
gun, his face grim, as the man came ahead, 
really smashing his way. He crashed into 
the opening, stumbled to a stop, and stood 
there staring at Judge. It was Oscar John- 
son, torn, disheveled, but very much in 
earnest. 
He came on and squatted on his heels 
beside Judge. Henry was beginning to re- 


cover. Oscar looked at the other man, and 
a slow grin spread across his big face. 

“Ay vill be yiggered, Yudge!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Henry drew a deep breath, and whis- 

red, “Professor Fossil.” 

“Yah,” grinned Oscar. “Ay vass chas- 
ing him, Hanry. By golly, das faller can 
run!” 

“You— we r e—chasing—him?” panted 
Henry. 

“Yah, sure. How are you, Hanry?” 

“I do not know, Oscar. I doubt if I 
shall ever know again. How on earth did 
you get down here?” 

“Oh, that vass easy. Freeholey know the 
odder trail. Ve caught all tree of dem, 
Hantry.” 

“AH three of them?” queried Henry 
weakly, “Three, you said?” 

“Yah—su-re. Couple of dem vere 
vounded, but Pete Gonyer, he vars all right, 
until he vent crazy and tried to shoot us. 
Who is that yigger over dere, Yudge?” 

“That,” replied Judge, “is Bob Stickler.” 

“Yudas Priest! How did he get here, 
Yudge?” 

Judge shook his head. “He just came, 
Oscar.” 

“Three?” queried Henry. “Pete Gonyer 
and who else?” 

“Lou Greer and Yud Bailey.” 

“Jud Bailey? Oscar, Bailey is dead!” 

“No-o-o,” drawled Oscar. “All he got 
is bullet in his arm.” 

“But—why—didn’t he go into the can- 
yon last night?” 

“He yumped,” said Oscar. “Ve missed 
him, and he valked to de ranch.” 


Ee STICKLER ‘stirred and managed to 
sit up. He rubbed his head and stared 
around, looking at cach of them separately, 
as though trying to reason out what this 
was all about. Then he tilted his head and 
looked up at the canyon walls. The profes- 
sor was moving his arms and legs, as he 
recovered. The three men watched them. 
Consciousness came quickly to the profes- 
sor, and with it came realization. Then he 
sat up, flexing his legs. 

Stickler started to get up, but Oscar went 
over to him, and the manager of the Yel- 
low Warrior sat down again. ' 

“Yust stay like you vere,” said Oscar. 


25 
Another man was coming down the can- 

yon. It was Frijole. He broke into the 

open, gun in hand, and stood there, staring 

at them. 

“Velcome de party, Freeholey,” grinned 

Oscar. : 

“Yeah,” said Frijole, and came on slowly, 
staring at the professor and Bob Stickler. 

“Slim’s got the others,” said Frijole. 
“They're roped. Where in hell did these 
two come from?” 

“Mr. Stickler came up the canyon,” said 
Judge, “and I hit him with a rock. Mr. 
Fossil came down the canyon, and Henry 
tackled him around the knees.” 

“Nice work!” grunted Frijole. “We 
found ‘em, -startin’ up the trail, Henry. 
They've got four pack-horses, loaded with 
—do you want to tell em, Professor?” 

Professor Fossil didn’t. Henry said, 
“Loaded with jewelry ore from the Yellow 
Warrior, Frijole?” 

“You knowed, Henry?” 

“No—I merely guessed. What'd your 
version, Stickler?” 

“I am not talkin’,” said Stickler sullenly. 

“Pete Gonyer was the leader of the gang,” 
- said Frijole. “That dad-blamed Jud Bailey 
confessed. He thinks he’s goin’ to die from 
a bullet in the arm. Where-at is yore horses, 
Henry?” 

“About a mile from the other end of the 
canyon. You know where it makes a sharp 
right-hand turn? You do? Well, the horses 
are on the left-hand side, in a little thicket, 
But how i 

“We'll get ‘em from the other end— 
later. Let’s drift.” 

Both Stickler and the professor were able 
to walk. Less than a quarter of a mile up 
the canyon they found the others. They 
unpacked the horses and tied Pete Gonyer 
to a saddle. He was in bad shape, as were 
the others, but they were able to get back 
to the grades. 

They had the four pack-horses, and 
seven saddle-horses. The trail was bad, but 
they got up to the main road without mis- 
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hap, just as the valley-bound stage came 
into view. The driver pulled up beside 
them and looked with amazement at the 
cavalcade. 

Out from inside the stage came Tom 
Akers and two others of the Board of Com- 
missioners, staring, mumbling. Akers said: 

“What happened to Pete Gonyer? Con- 
roy, what does this mean?” 

“It means,” replied Henry wearily, “that 
we have busted up the high-graders—and 
Mr, Gonyer, whom you were going to ap- 
point as sheriff in my stead, was the leader. 
Professor Fossil was here, merely to be able 
to ship samples back to his home—samples 
of Yellow Warrior gold. Mr. Stickler han- 
dled things for them at the mine. You 


“My God!” gasped Akers, “It can’t be 
true!” 

“It looks true to me,” said one of the 
Commissioners dryly. “Congratulations, 
Sheriff Conroy.” 

“I don’t understand,” complained Akers. 
“Pete Gonyer isn’t that sort of man, Why, 
I'd bet my soul—” 

“If you do not mind, gentlemen,” inter- 
rupted Henry, “you will ride horseback the 
rest of the way, and we will use the stage 
as an ambulance. Later we will recover the 
Yellow Warrior gold.” 

The cavalcade came into Tonto City, the 
stage almost an hour late, and drew up at 
Doctor Bogart’s house, where the wounded 
were unloaded. James Wadsworth Long- 
fellow Pelly was there, trying to find out 
what on earth had happened. 

“Did you,” he asked Akers, “hold that 
mecting and decide to remove Henry Con- 


roy?” 


a. 
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Tom Akers looked bleakly at Pelly, but 
said nothing. This was no time to talk of 
resignations. He followed them to the jail 
With Stickler and the professor. Stickler 
said, “I'll sue the county for false arrest, 
Conroy. You can’t prove anything against 
me: 

“We shall try, sir,” said Henry wearily. 
“What do you think, Professor?” 

“After what has happened,” replied the 

professor soberly, “I’m sure you will try.” 


With their prisoners behind the bars, 

Henry led the way over to the King’s 
“ Castle. There was quite a crowd in there, 
discussing what had happened. Mack Greer, 
the manager, saw Henry and came to him. 

“Good work, sheriff,” he said. “Mighty 
good work.” 

“All praise aside, sir,” said Henry sober- 
ly, “I would like to see Violet La Verne.” 

Greer looked curiously at Henry and at 
the other men with him. Then he turned 
to one of the other girls, who had come in 
close, and asked, “Where is Violet?” 

“She’s up in her room, packing up, Mack 
—she’s quit.” 

They trooped up the stairs and knocked 
on her door. 

“All right—in a minute. Take that rig 
around to the back and Pll meet you out 
there,” said a voice from inside. 

“She hired a livery-rig to take her to 
Scorpion Bend,” whispered one of the curi- 
ous girls. Henry nodded. 

Then the door opened and Violet La 
Verne stood there, staring at the crowd. She 
was dressed for traveling, and had an old 
valise in her hand. 

“Who shot Ben Todd?” asked Henry 
quietly, 

The valise dropped from her hand and 
she closed her eyes for a moment. Henry 
went on kindly: 

“You see, my dear, I happen to know 
that Ben Todd couldn’t read nor write; so 
that will had to be a fake. All the rest of 
the gang are either in jail or being probed 
for lead, so you might as well talk and 
save what skin you have left.” 


“Stickler killed him,” she whispered 
huskily, “I grub-staked Ben Todd—I—I 
honestly did. Stickler wrote that will. He 
thought Todd had struck it rich and that 
he’d record the location—but it—it wasn’t 
recorded—because it wasn’t. a mine—he 
stole two sacks of high-grade ore from the 
Circle G. Thats the truth—and—and 
nothing but the—” 

And then Violet La Verne went flat in 
a faint. 

Back in the office, thirty minutes later, 
Henry, Judge, Oscar, Slim and Frijole sat 
there a tin-cup in hand. They were a be- 
draggled crew. Stickler had confessed— 
and the troubles of the sheriff's office were 
over for the time being. 

“You see,” explained Henry, “about a 
year ago I helped Ben Todd make out a 
Jocation notice. He could neither read nor 
write, and I felt very sure that he could not 
learn in a year. That was their first blunder. 
I suspected theft of that gold by Todd, be- 
cause he did not record his claim. Todd 
was careful.” 

“But why did you suspect the professor?” 
asked Judge. 

“His lack of knowledge of the rocks, ` 
Judge; and he was supposed to be an 
archaeologist. I am not versed in it, but 
somewhere I had read of them, and I’m 
sure that either the Palaeozoic or the Meso- 
zoic rock contains no fossils, while the other 
is filled with them. I believe the Palaeozoic 
is the blank rock. But, Judge, the profes- 
sor said he would have to classify them.” 

“And what other clues?” asked Judge. 

“Well, when the professor escaped from 
Doctor Bogart’s place last night, I realized 
that he was going to warn Pete Gonyer; so 
I—well, Judge, I decided to beat them to 
the fossils.” 

“Speaking of rocks,” said Judge soberly, 
“I wonder just what I hit Stickler with.” 

“Well, here’s luck,” said Frijole. “Every- 
thin’ turned out fine.” 

“You forget somet’ing, Freeholey,” said 
Oscar soberly. 

“What was that, Oscar?” 

Das lef’ front wheel of the bockboard.” 
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None of the Twelve Caesars 
Ever Bore a Prize of War 
More Triumphanily Than the 
Store Owner Carried the 

Pawnbroker’s Bracelet ; 


‘THe MELA LEAF 


By VERNE CHUTE 


LERKS moved noiselessly back 

and forth across the rich carpet, 

taking velvet-lined jewelry trays 

from the vault, placing them into 

showcases where they fitted like 
segments of a fifty-thousand dollar pic- 
ture puzzle. The platinum-haired manager 
poised before an ornate mirror and straight- 
ened the white carnation in his lapel. Then 
he glanced to the chaste white wall where 
gold numbers were painted-clockwise and 
hands a shade darker pointed unobtrusively 
and very near to the hour of ten. Soon a 
clerk would unlock the plate-glass doors, 
and Verreley, Inc., if it followed the prece- 
dent it had set, would open with its usual 
quick dignity. 


“J 
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Outside, watching the porter finish polish- 
ing the firm’s remarkable name in brass, was 
a customer—or was it a customer? The 
manager suppressed a slight shudder at the 
thought. 

The man waiting was small, wore thick- 
lensed glasses. His face had a bluish tinge, 
as one that would always need a shave. His 
hair was long. The suit he wore was ob- 
viously second-hand and of poor material. 
No, he couldn’t be a customer, decided the 
manager—not of Verreley’s, Inc.! Yet the 
little man seemed tensed, as though to make 
a dash inside the moment the door was open. 

Milton Verreley had already arrived,. 
having come in through the side en- 
trance. He stopped briefly in front of his 
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mezzanine office window, took off his nar- 
row-brimmed Fedora and pulled a mono- 
grammed silk scarf from his neck. Smiling 
a little proudly, he looked down into the 
glittering crystal palace of his jewelry store. 

He put his things away, came back to 
his ebony desk. About fifty and a little 
short for his weight, he still was able to 
wear his Julius Strauss suit with all the 
charm of a Beau Brummell. He was dressed 
immaculately, and.his features were as hand- 
somely perfect as a manikin’s. His com- 
plexion was waxy, even transparent looking, 
as is sometimes seen on the face of a deli- 
catessen keeper. His very black, twisted 
mustache helped conspire to give his face 
its unreal manikin appearance. 

Yet he was a very solid person, was Mil- 
ton Verreley. Everything he possessed was 
authentic. His cuff links were matched 
cameos dug up in Damascus, and the mid- 
dle finger of his left hand held a tiger-head 
ring that looked like native iron but was 
really fired-platinum from an early-day 
mine. Even the big ebony desk at which 
he sat had been hewn from the jungles of 
the Dark Continent. 

But he had at least one worry .he wasn’t 
able to submerge in the smiling and laugh- 
ing he did all day long. 

He raised his head as a discreet rap 
sounded at the door. A clerk came inside, 
said, “A Mr. Markowitz to see you, sit.” 
The “mister” was a little weak, as though 
there was some doubt about it. 

Verreley’s blue eyes widened at the name 
of his visitor. His fingers skipped several 
letters in the mail he was sorting. Then he 
said, softly, “Thank you, Evans. Please ask 
him to wait.” 

“He’s very excited, Mr. Verreley. And 
he has a package—” 

“He has?” asked the proprietor, but he 
smiled and repeated his request. Having 
his visitor wait was in no wise a slight; until 
he'd read his mail he would have asked the 
alderman of the district to wait. 

But his’ mail was disappointing. He 
glanced at his memo pad, shook his head 
again. Nothing important for today. At 
least nothing important until his wife, 
Rhonda would arrive at three to pick out 
a present for her niece's birthday. 

Thinking of Rhonda brought to mind the 
problem he had to face; but it also made 


his eyes soften as he looked at her picture 
on his desk. The true tones of the painted 
photograph made the full-face picture seem 
real. Her face, young and delicate, was like 
a beautiful melody, her lapis-lazuli eyes 
rivaled any jewel he owned. He could fill 
in the rest of her from the picture—her 
poise, her smile, her body that was made 
for evening gowns, for jewels. 

For jewels, yes. This was his problem— 
jewels, jewelry. If only he could control 
her passion for bedeckments—but he was 
afraid to use restraint. God, he didn’t want 
to lose her. Rhonda raided his showcases 
like a cat did birds’ nests in season. Her 
cloisonné jewel-box was full, the tiny wall- 
safe, in her bedroom, crammed to overflow- 
ing. She had enough jewelry cached away 
to last her a lifetime. 

He hadn't as yet made an issue of her 
forays into his store; but he would. He had 
a plan—it concerned a necklace in the mak- 
ing. The soft knock at his door came 
again, shattered his thoughts. The same 
clerk appeared. 

“Pardon me—but Mr. Markowitz is in- 
sistent. He says he’s got to see you at once 
—or he'll go elsewhere.” 

“He will?” asked Verreley, Inc. He 
spoke dreamily, almost hopefully. But he 
said, “Oh, yes. In that case, tell him to 
come right in—no wait.” He looked to- 
ward the opening door, then smiled. “Good 
morning, Emil.” 

Emil Murdock came inside, wiping a 
hand on a striped work apron. He was 
tall, thin, a little stooped from leaning over 
a workbench. His eyes were light, nearly 
opaque, as thought a film were protecting 
them when they weren’t working on some 
intricate piece of jewelry. A craftsman, his 
incredibly educated fingers had brought him 
and Verreley, Inc., fame throughout the in- 
dustry. 

Murdock waited until the clerk left. Then 
his lips twisted into a thin smile. 

“I thought you’d like to see how the 
necklace is progressing.” He came to the 
desk, unclasped a bony hand and poured a 
wisp of platinum chain along the black 
desk-top. He placed an odd, glittering 
pendant at the lower point of the “v.” It 
was of platinum and Marquis-cut diamonds 
that Jooked like drops of water; the effect 
gained was of rain falling through a mist. 
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ERRELEY leaned forward, twisting his 
black mustache with excitement. The 

very motionlessness of his head made his 
face seem even more unreal. His eyes began 
moving along the chain, link by link, then 
waded through the mist and spray of the 
glittering pendant. 

“Beautiful,” he breathed. “Beautiful. 
Rhonda will like this—surprise. How did 
you get the effect?” x 

Murdock offered his jeweler’s glass. Ver- 
reley thanked him, screwed the glass into 
his eye, picked up the pendant and studied 
it. In the course of his inspection he saw 
Murdock’s trademark, a tiny “m,” hidden 
under the clasp. His eyes moved on— 

Murdock should have been pleased at 
his employer's appreciation—but he wasn’t. 
Strange are the ways of life. It is writ- 
ten: “A man obtains his livelihood from 
another and hates him because of it” Mur- 
dock was watching Verreley as a cat would 
a mouse. His smile became mocking, but 
his eye-shade hid the malevolent look in his 
eyes. Born of jealousy and resentment, his 
hate was a submerged, deadly thing that 
waited only for the right moment to strike. 

It was doubtful that Verreley knew of 
the un-Damonlike attitude his manufacturing 
jeweler held for him. The two had grown 
up together in the business, both having 
started at the same bench. But Verreley 
had had visions of a shop of his own. When, 
after years he had attained his shop, he'd 
hired his old friend, paying him much more 
than he could get elsewhere. 

Now he smiled broadly at Murdock. “As 
soon as the necklace is finished—well, I 
havea plan. Before I clasp it around Rhon- 
da’s neck there’s a pact I want to make 
with her.” 

Murdock nodded politely. As an accepted 
friend, he was privileged to hear Verreley’s 
opinions of Rhonda's raids. 

Verreley said hopefully, “Maybe I can 
stop this pilfering that has been going on 
for years. Emil, I've got to do something. 
Only yesterday she came in when I was ab- 
sent, had Ryan show her a rosette chatelaine 
—the nicest in the store—then calmly 
pinned it on her new dress. That was the 
end of the chatelaine—poof!” He snapped 
the plump fingers of one hand into the air 
in a gesture of futility. “She has half my 
stock in her jewel case!” 
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“That,” said Murdock, “is too bad.” But 
there was no sympathy in his eyes. 

Verreley poured the delicate chain back 
and forth into the palms of his hands before 
he laid the pendant on top of it and handed 
it across the desk. 

Murdock took the pendant, then he tossed 
his bombshell. He said, “I can have it fin- 
ished before I go.” : 

“What—? Before you go—where?” 

Murdock smiled thinly. “London, You 
know that offer I had a while back. I’ve 
heard from them again, and I don’t think 
TIl mind the fog so much.” 

Verreley, Inc., gave an oblique smile. It 
helped hide his shock and disappointment. 
This was something he had long feared. 
“You ‘wouldn't like it over there,” he pro- 
tested. “Besides, we've got that job for one 
of the vice-presidents of Chase’s coming up 
next month, and the Princess will be here in 
the spring with the stones for her royal tiara 
—you wouldn’t want to miss that job.” 

“We'll see,” said Murdock serenely. He 
gave his thin smile again, took the necklace 
and went out the doorway, shutting the door 
quietly behind him. 

Verreley stared after him for some min- 
utes. Lord Converse and Company, Ltd., 
were after Emil; he knew that. And there 
were others. Emil Murdock was the best in 
the business. 

Verreley gave a heavy sigh, and for a mo- 
ment his nonchalance deserted him. “Man,” 
he cried, “as though I don’t have enough 
troubles!” 

He tapped a plump finger in admonish- 
ment at the picture of Rhonda. “And you, 
my dear! I have a present for you—but you 
must promise something before you get it!” 
But he wasn’t too sure about Rhonda. He 
shook his head slowly. As wonderful as the 
necklace was, would it not be just another 
piece of jewelry to her? Wouldn’t she take 
it in stride? 

He was worrying a little about it when the 
knock came on the door for the third time, 
He said without looking up. “Al right. Let 
the gentleman come in.” He twisted a little 
fierceness into the points of his black mus- 
tache and apostrophized, “Now what would 
he want? Last time it was a four-carat dia- 
mond he said he found in a violin case.” 

Herman Markowitz shuffled in, a dirty- 


i fingernailed, unsavory individual from the 
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lower section of the city. He had a question- 
able pawnshop, with a sideline—the insert- 
ing of worn-out movements into new watch 
cases and selling them as new watches to 
seamen leaving port. 

Verreley smiled. “I’m sorry to have kept 
you waiting—” 

Markowitz’s blued cheeks were flushed. 
But he controlled his anger grimly. This 
was business. Profit. “All right,” he said in 
clipped tones. He had on a clean shirt and 
a necktie, which presaged important busi- 
ness. Twice before the little pawnbroker had 
brought near treasures to Verreley’s. 

He began pulling the newspaper wrap- 
ping from a small box he placed on the 
ebony desk. A sudden elation edged the 
other emotions off his bumpy face. He al- 
most smiled. 

Relaxed in his chair, Verreley watched 
placidly. Almost with amusement. But sud- 
denly a feeling of urgency, of expectancy, 
gripped him. He leaned forward, his eyes 
gleaming as though someone had raised a 
shade on them. A small, unsummoned “ah” 
came from his throat. The little box brought 
to light was no larger than a jewel case, but 
it was of ancient marble, as pink and white 
as mother-of-pearl. It was bound together 
by small bands of bronze, green with age. 

The little pawnbroker’s eyes glittered as 
he sensed a kill. He whispered, “Look, 
please, inside.” His flat brow puckered as 
though he were already debating the several 
prices he might ask for his find. 

Verreley’s fingers opened the box, its lid 
rising easily because of the precision of its 
fine workmanship. A faint inscription was 
inside on the marble, but his eyes raced past 
it. 

What he saw was a bracelet of ancient de- 
sign. Obviously gold, it was dark from the 
incrustation of time. The bottom of the 
marble case was covered by dust, as though 
the box once had been lined with cloth. 

Verreley lifted the ancient bracelet from 
its case. His fingers trembled, he nearly 
stopped: breathing. What he had at first 
taken for golden fish scales were really 
leaves. By the shape of them—leaves of the 
mela! He had to hold the bracelet against 
the desk-top to keep his hands steady. The 
sacred mela leaf was the trademark of 
Agenon, the Greek! 

Markowitz waited, his glittering eyes 
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probing Verreley’s face, trying to interpret 
the jeweler’s emotions as though they might 
have a cash value. 

But Verreley had regained his composure. 
“What is the story?” he demanded. 

“The story?” echoed the pawnbroker. Yet 
he knew there had to be a story. Antiques 
bring little unless their history is known. He 
smiled slowly, sure of himself now. Clutch- 
ing the back’of a chair, he squatted into it. 

“Last night a bearded Italian seaman came 
into my place—I stay open late because of 
the police call-box in front of the store. He 
wouldn't talk too much English at first, but 
he had this box inside his blouse. He made 
me pull the shades before he’d open the case 
to show this incomparable gem—” He 
looked surreptitiously at Verreley. 

Verreley nodded quickly. “Yes, this is an 
incomparable gem—go on.” 

“This man—he was a workman in Rome 
as well as a sailor—smuggled iť here because 
of the better price to be had. He'd found 
this dream of perfection only two months 
before in Rome; he worked for a contractor 
who tore down old houses. It was this house 
they tore down—” Markowitz slipped a 
bumpy hand into a torn pocket and brought 
out a yellowed news clipping and handed it 
to Verreley. 

The account, several months old, was 
from a Rome newspaper. Verreley was lin- 
guist enough to read it. His eyes raced over 
the account of a holacaust. A four-story 
building that had housed many families was 
completely burned, taking most of its occu- 
pants to their death. The account related 
that one Tini Dinnagio had set fire to the 
apartment house because Piedro Nicci, who 
lived on the third floor back, owed him 
twenty-seven psastres he would not pay. 
Dinnagio had waited until Nicci was asleep, 
then burned the building; that the innocent 
families had also perished was a matter that 
Tini Dinnagio said was unfortunate. Tini 
Dinnagio was being held— That was the 
account. 

“But,” said Verreley impatiently, “how 
does this figure—?” 

“It was the building. This workman 
helped dig out the ashes and charred tim- 
bers. He also helped dig out the dirt and 
stone for a larger, more fireproof building.” 

Verreley waved his hand, “He found—it 
there?” 3 4 


Markowitz smiled. “Twenty feet down, 
in a little tunnel—a cache. He broke into the 
tunnel about quitting time, and came back 
that night after dark.” The pawnbroker 
leaned forward, one hand holding the marble 
case. He whispered, “The tunnel was 
thought to be the hiding place of an ancient 
thief. In it was a gold goblet for drinking, 
two gold plates, a number of copper coins, a 
coarse iron lady’s ring, a silver ring, a bronze 
bracelet, a few gold and silver coins. The 
gold coins had the faces of Nero and some- 
body else on them—” 

“Poppaea,” said Verreley. He added hur- 
tiedly, “The Empress. Many coins were 
struck with the faces of Nero and Poppaea 
side by side—where ave the coins?” 

Markowitz shrugged. “The man didn’t 
say what he did with them. But he sold the 
‘other things in Rome.” 

Verteley said, “Go on, my good man.” 

“I saw the value of this thing at once, so 
, bought it before it was offered elsewhere. I 
wanted to be sure you got to see it. I paid 
many thousands of dollars.” When Verrciey 
taised his eyes, Markowitz said, “On my 
mothet’s grave, I did!” 

Verreley laughed nervously and consid- 
ered the story. Taking a gold-initialed ciga- 
rette from a carved box on the desk, he 
played with it as though, it, too, were a 
treasure. He said softly, “A thousand dol- 
lars.” 

Markowitz reached for the box. 

“Wait!” said Verreley. Rising from his 
seat, he went out through the door. 

He brought back the stoop-shouldered 
Emil Murdock, who was visibly irritated at 
being disturbed at his work. He had been, 
in fact, putting the finishing touches to the 
remarkable necklace that was to grace the 
white neck of Rhonda. Pulling his green 
shade over his eyes, he moved to the desk. 

He appeared surprised when the marble 
box was pushed out to him. He picked it up 
curiously, inspected the cover and hidden 
hinge, nodded at the way the inlay was 
bound by the ancient bronze. He opened 
the box, slowly lifting the lid as though sens- 
ing a surprise. 

His body stiffened. The inscription inside 
was almost obliterated by the incrustation 
of time, but it held his eyes. Then his fingers 
ran over the gold scales of the bracelet. His 
eyes widened, took on a hypnotic intensity. 
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“My God, an Agenon!” he cried, and 
dropped the bracelet back into the box as 
though it were hot. A faint dust rose, spiral- 
ing upwards. 


ERRELEY started to nod, then swung 

his eyes to Markowitz. The little pawn- 
broker was twisting his face with expectancy 
again—Murdock’s tone had been wild 
enough to make the little man raise the price 
another thousand dollars. Verreley took the 
magnifying glass from Murdock’s fingers 
and looked at the inscription in the marble 
box. 

The inscription said: 


POPPAEA SABINA—-MARCUS SALVIUS OTHO, 
IDES DE MARCO, ROMA 


Verreley puffed hard at his cigarette for a 
moment. Then the full meaning of the 
words came to him. His face flushed with 
the excitement of new discovery. He stared 
at Emil Murdock, and the little pawnbroker, 
peering at both of them, faded from his 
mind, 

“Something for historians!” he cried. 
“Emil, don’t you see? The first husband of 
Poppaea, Salvius Otho, gave this present to 
Poppaea after she had become the wife of 
Nero! This was after Agenon, the Greek, 
had been brought to Rome!” : 

Emil Murdock nodded, his eyes opaque 
again, 

Verreley, breathing hard, pinched at the 
powder in the box. “This could be citron 
wood from Mauretania, more precious than 
gold.” 

A strange silence fell around them, as 
though a millenium were creeping in from 
the archives of time. Both men began look- 
ing off into space, searching the past— 

Little by little, Verreley’s thoughts re- 
turned to the nonce, and with them came— 
fear. A new, haunting fear. His triumph 
was tainted with suspicion. It was a great 
find—but it was too good to be true. It was 
ail too pat. Eyes half-closed, he looked 
through his spread fingers at the ancient 
bracelet, trying to search out its innermost 
secrets. For a moment the whole thing 
seemed like some bit of ancient—or was it 
modern—chicanety? 

On an average of once a year some spuri- 
ous antique or gem was offered, usually by 
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somè Shylockian individual as the one who 
was now watching him with predatory eyes. 
He looked around for Emil Murdock, but 
Murdock had shuffled back to the shop. 

Verreley defended the validity of the 
bracelet to himself. “But the mela leaf—” 
he mused. He as well as Murdock had 
studied the works of Agenon. What few 
Agenon pieces extant were in the museums 
of the world. Even after the Greek had 
been dragged away to Rome, he had man- 
aged to use the sacred mela leaf in his work 
—it was his trademark. 

The yellow news-clipping helped decide 
Verreley. He read it again, then reached into 
a drawer below the level of the polished 
desk-top. A packet of large bills was there. 
On the top bill the picture of President 
Adams gazed sternly up at him, as though 
admonishing him to think over what he was 
thinking of doing. But there was no stop- 
ping Verreley now. His plump fingers 
shuffled until Mr. Adams had four brothers. 
He folded the bills and tossed them to Mar- 
kowitz. 

Markowitz pounced on the roll. His 
planned bargaining, and his rehearsed pro- 
tests died unsaid. He was a little dazed by 
his good fortune. Five thousand dollars was 
even more than he had hoped for. 


ILTON VERRELEY sat motionless 

over his prize for some minutes. Then 
he rang for a girl and dictated the entire 
story as related to him by the pawnbroker. 
After that, he carried the bracelet away to 
the workroom, and none of the twelve 
Caesars ever bore a prize of war more tri- 
umphantly. 

“Quick, Emil,” he cried. “Let us polish 
it, let us remove the centuries—” 

Murdock drew his arms behind him and 
shook his head. “No. No, not me!” 

Verreley stared at him. 

Murdock spared a hand to point. “It’s an 
Agenon, all right. A genuine Agenon—but 
a Roman, Agenon! When Nero forced Age- 
non to come to Rome, the Greek put a curse 
on each thing he made. Look what hap- 
pened to Octavia, to Poppaea, to Nero him- 
self. No, I wouldn’t touch it again.” Mur- 
dock backed away, still shaking his head. 

Milton Verreley laughed scornfully. 
“Look, Emil. Weve seen these curses be- 
fore. It’s just superstition.” 
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“Get Anderson.” 

The proprietor looked across the shop 
where a bald, unimaginative little man was 
bending over a tiny clay furnace. Verreley 
shook his head, and as he did so his eyes 
began to glow. Taking off his coat, he 
reached for a striped apron. In vest and 
rolled-up sleeves, he took over the polishing 
table with its fine brushes, its talcs, rouges 
and abrasives. He began his arduous, yet ex- 
citing task. - 

Under his expert hand the laminations of 
time began to melt away. The bracelet came 
out of its age-old chrysalis like a time cap- 
sule opening before his eyes. He called 
Murdock over to look at an intricate assem- 
bly, and to show him how the overlapping 
scales of gold were in reality tiny mela leaves 
so expertly made and hinged that he was 
able to polish under them. 

“See!” he cried. “Three layers of leaves, 
all differently colored gold. Look at the 
green of the mela leaves against the—” He 
pulled up. “Green!” he cried. The warm 
flush of color drained from his face. 

Murdock himself stared at «the green 
under-leaves. Then he nodded. “Agenon 
did have it—the secret of green gold!” He 
cocked a jeweler’s glass into one eye and 
with his hands still behind him looked more 
closely. When he raised his head he was 
breathing a little unsteadily. “There’s the 
proof—green gold!” 

Verreley gave a long sigh of relief. “Yes, 
yes,” he whispered. But he had to wait until 
the trembling left his fingers before he could 
resume. “It has other golds, too,” he said. 
“Golds from Britain, Egypt, Iberia and the 
countries that lay to the east.” 

He forgot his lunch, worked on. Finally 
he was finished with the bracelet. The cen- 
turies laid aside, the bracelet stood on the 
polishing stand shining in all its original 
resplendence, It was a thing beyond com- 
pare. > 

Verreley laughed triumphantly at Mur- 
dock. “A curse? If it has a curse it is truly 
a curse against all women. Too few have the 
charm and beauty to wear it. Only another 
Poppaea could—” 

“Yes. Oh, yes,” breathed a soft voice be- 
hind him. 

Turning, Verreley looked into the starry 
eyes of his young wife. Quickly he moved 
his body between her and the bracelet on its 
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stand. “No, no, Rhonda. .It must not be.” 

She smiled, her eyes a little reproachful. 
“Let me just see it.” She turned to Mur- 
dock, but Murdock’s smile was as thin and 
baffling as that of the Sphynx. 

Verreley cut in, “Rhonda, dear, I have 
something for you—a necklace of amazing 
beauty—please sit down.” He bustled 
around for a chair, found one and dragged it 
back to her. 

But Rhonda had the bracelet in her hands, 
was turning it from side to side. She smiled 
slowly. Rhonda could smell value as far as 
she could a customshouse detective. 

And she could turn a phrase, “Milton,” 
she said sweetly, “you sometimes say the 
nicest things. Like now, when you said that 
only a Poppaea could wear this bracelet.” 

“But I didn’t mean—” He was strug- 
gling. “Look, Rhonda. It’s a museum picce. 
Nothing short of the Museum of Fine Arts 
should have it. It has historical significance! 
Don’t you see, the bracelet once graced the 
arm of Poppaea, queen of Nero!” 

Rhonda smiled sweetly. “You are so 
dramatic, dear.” But her eyes were dreamy 
again. It boded no good for the bracelet. 
She turned it over again in her white hands 
and the leaves of gold, falling apart and 
shuffling back together again, shimmered 
like a field of golden daffodils under a ris- 
ing breeze. Her sigh might have been the 
breeze. 

Verreley gave a final struggle—but said 
the wrong thing. “Rhonda, I tell you—only 
a queen could wear the bracelet!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

He smiled helplessly. Rhonda had twisted 
his meaning to suit her own needs. Yet he 
resolved he wasn’t to lose all— There was a 
bit of triumph in the look he shot toward 
Murdock. Enough triumph perhaps to fill 
the bottom of a clay crucible, but triumph 
nevertheless. 

And suddenly there was more than that, 
a sense of fierce excitement welled wp ’‘inside 
him. He said firmly: 

“On one condition, Rhonda.” 

She had the bracelet on her arm. She 
taised her eyebrows. “Yes?” 

“A bargain? If you want the bracelet it 
must be the last thing you ever appropriate 
by yourself from the store. And you must 
make a promise, before Emil here.” 

Rhonda, perhaps a little contrite because 


of the things she had taken, looked at the 
bracelet and came to terms. She would never 
take anything again, and—yes, she would 
promise! 

“Witness,” smiled Verreley. Twisting his 
black mustache gleefully, he patted Murdock 
on the back. “The necklace you've been 
working on goes into stock,” he whispered. 

He was suddenly almost as delighted as 
Rhonda. And his pride rose when he saw 
the way the bracelet looked on her arm. She 
could wear it. The creamy texture of her 
skin was just right. Her lithe young body, 
surely as queenly as Poppaea’s had been, 
was able to hold its own against this fabu- 
lous creation of gold. 

“I have yet to finish polishing the box it 
came in,” he told her, “and there are a few 
little touches to do on the bracelet. I will 
bring it to you tonight.” . 

“You're a darling,” said Rhonda. 


MEON VERRELEY gave out no pub- 
licity on the bracelet, his reason being 
that he didn’t want his wife to have the at- 
tending danger. Yet Rhonda saw to it that 
everyone in her circle knew the bracelet’s 
history. She was deliriously happy, and she 
delighted in arousing the envy of her 
friends, 

But Poppaea did not turn over in her 
grave with chagrin or even envy. The brace- 
let, as amazing as it was, had never been 
hers. Nor had it been made by the great 
Agenon, in Rome or elsewhere. 

It had, in fact, taken Emil Murdock six 
months, working evenings and Sundays at 
home, to make it. Disguised as a bearded 
seaman and knowing that the pawnbroker 
took everything of value to Verreley’s, he 
had let Herman Markowitz beat him down 
to a paltry two hundred dollars for the brace- 
let and its ancient history. The news-item of 
the fire in Rome was furnished by a two- 
months’ old paper he'd picked up from a 
foreign newsstand. 

The thrill Murdock received from the de- 
ception was as great to him as Rhonda’s 
thrill at displaying the spurious bracelet. 
From now on every time he'd see the queenly 
Rhonda Verreley or, for that matter, Milton 
Verreley, he would laugh up his sleeve. He 
was laughing already—it was all very funny. 
Emil Murdock had never been happier 1n- 
years. 
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Milton Verreley was happy, too. Perhaps 
his happiness was the greatest of the three, 
for he had gained the most. For five thou- 
sand dollars he’d brought contentment to his 
wife and at the same time had been able to 
insure his stock against her raids. In the 
same bit of business—it was almost a coup 
d'état, he thought—he had safeguarded him- 
self from losing Murdock, the most clever 
craftsmar, in the industry. He knew that 
Murdock would stay close at hand to gloat 
over the success of his deception. 


The bracelet had been, and still was, too 
good to be true. That was the reason Ver- 
reley had gone over each square millimeter 
of its surface with a powerful microscope. 
After a search of hours he’d found a tiny 

m” hidden on the under edge of a mela 
leaf. 

He would have been greatly disap- 
pointed had he not found it, for in this par- 
ticular case a false bit of jewelry was of far 
more value to him than the genuine article 
could have been. 
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“Last Fling at 
River Bend” 


And River Bend was the 
place for flings — first, 
last or final. 
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in the next issue of SHORT STORIES 


Deap Men DANCING 
By H. BEDFORD-JONES 


THE FIRST OF THE STORY 


HERE was a time when only the danc- 

ing dead men—tremendous fluttering 
natural phenomena—were realities of the 
vast inland sea, unknown, uncharted, 
which later was to become Hudson Bay. 
Ownership was uncertain; at the time of 
this story—1735—the English company of 
gentlemen adventurers held the forts pre- 
catiously, sending each year a ship or two 
to bring home the cargo of skins. Their 
manager at Fort Beaver was Johnny Rae, 
by the records a Boston man, though he 
mever talked of his background. 

Fort Beaver is raided by the French from 
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Part II 


Canada who were sailing the bark None- 
such, which they had captured from its 
Captain—Captain Laurens. Captain Lau- 
rens’ daughter, Laurie, had escaped and 
accomplished the well nigh impossible feat 
of wintering in the North—aided by the 
Indian, Black Cloud. When Johnny Rae is 
accused of complicity in the fur pirates’ raid 
and ordered to Fort York for questioning 
he escapes and joins the girl and Black 
Cloud. Their mad plan is to recapture the 
Nonesuch from the Sieur de Troyes, his 
fohawk helper and another French rene- 
gade, Savary. They would then regain the 
girl’s patrimony and save Company prop- 
erty, for the French plan to winter in one: 


The Land of the Strong Cold. 
Unmapped Wilderness. 


of the Bay’s hidden coves and raid Fort 
York at will. 

Their scheme was utter madness, thought 
Rae, but why not? Was not their very pres- 


ence in these forests a mad and impossible 
thing? So packs were made up and the 
three of them set forth across the snow 
with only the flickering bizarre lights of 
the dancing dead men to guide them on. 


V 


HE problem of locating the 
Nonesuch was in reality a 
rather simple one, as Rae well 
knew. 
Since his excursion with 
Black Cloud there had been little new snow. 
Obviously the bark must be laid up along 
the Bay coast, probably in one of the many 
81 


A Desperate Venture in the 
Man Against the North 


tiny unknown inlets to the north and east. 
The easiest course, then, was first to pick 
up the tracks of Savary’s party at the hol- 
low where they had met the Mohawk, and 
then follow them to the unknown spot 
where the bark lay. In theory this was 
sound enough, but at best would solve only 
the first of many problems. 


“Were Savary and his men alone, Fd not 
worry,” said Rae. The three of them, stoop- 
ing under the packs, were heading for the 
gully. 

“But with that Mohawk, Le Pivert, 
there it’s a different matter. He’s a watch- 
dog that complicates the odds.” 

“So much the worse for him,” Laurie said 
stoutly. 

They were a full, hard day in locating 
that gully of the feast. There it was simple 
enough to pick up Savary’s trail; but almost 
at once, under a drift of wind and light 
snow, they lost it again. Although they 
had its general direction, another three days 
passed ere they struck upon it anew—and 
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the following day they lost it once more, 
This was disheartening. 

Those were hard days to Laurie Laurens, 
Snowshoes were new to her, all the condi- 
tions of life were new and strange, yet she 
adjusted herself and made no complaint. 
Rae knew how much she must suffer; even 
to him this wintry trail life was a bitter 
thing, while to an utterly green hand un- 
used clothes of fur, biting frost and the 
tiny details of life all took courage to meet. 
She had no lack of courage and also of 
endurance; she was hardening fast to the 
trail. Of her beauty he refused to think; 
she was emerging as a definite personality, 
and he tried to treat her as a comrade, no 
more. Nor was this so difficult, since the 
trail wearied them mightily. 

Then, of a clear day, two notable things 
happened. They were getting into higher, 
broken country and Black Cloud, scouting 
afar, came back and guided them to a bit 
of trail he had discovered among trees— 
the fresh trail of one man only, heading 
westward. Away from here it was covered 
over and lost, but among the trees it was 
plain. 

Squatting, the Cree discussed the sign, 
pointing to this and that. The snowshoes 
were wide, curving up at the tips, with tails 
that turned down. They came from the far 
east, said the redskin; the babiche webbing 
was thick. They were made for thin, fluffy 
snow and heavily wooded country. 

“Wait!” said Laurie. “Troyes and his 
Mohawk had snowshoes like that, lashed in 
their canoe. Perhaps Troyes came by here, 
Joba!” 

“Unlikely,” commented Rae, “We know 
the Mohawk was here with Savary. Now 
he’s left the party and gone westward, per- 
haps to find the Frenchman. So we'll not 
find him at the bark.” 

A couple of hours later they found some- 
thing else—ice-blink. Rae saw it to the 
eastward, like the dull reflection of sun- 
light on a mirror. Here was proof that they 
were approaching the Bay coast. Black 
Cloud scouted ahead but reported no tracks 
and no living thing; that night fresh snow 
came down. Yet the presumed departure 
of the Woodpecker delighted Rae, for with 
him the greatest peril was gone—perhaps. 


They plugging ahead. In all this 
desolate witches they found no man, and 


except for the fragmentary trail no siga of 
man, During two days, a heavy snowfall 
held them crowded in makeshift shelter and 
nearly dead of cold, until the Cree found 
a perished birch whose heart of powdery 
tinder took a spark and became fire. Fol- 
lowing this the fresh uncrusted snow made 
terrifically hard going. 

Rae no longer had to crush out his 
thoughts of the cool, sweet woman, of her 
firm lips that dared the heart and straight 
trueness that forbade eagerness—she had 
become just another huddle of fur, leaning 
to the thrust of the shoes, and sex was for- 
gotten in the struggle for life and warmth 
and repose. 


T WAS Rae who first discerned it to the 
eastward—a streamer of smoke against 
the sky. An excited grunt escaped the Cree; 
he peered, and a bubbling laugh came to 
his lips. 

“White man’s fire!” said he. “Big canoe!” 

He fared ahead to scout the spot, and 
they followed slowly upon his trail. 

They saw no living thing. During this 
long time of exertion and struggle and care- 
ful progress, Rae was aware of a change 
within himself. This empire of ice and 
snow, this vast empty domain, and his own 
ability to get along in it, bred strange 
thoughts in him—strange and tempting, 
quite irrational, yet with a pull to them. 
That Sir Bibye Lake, Governor of the Com- 
pany, should be master of this great land 
was absurd; that the great and Lordly Com- 
pany itself, in faroff London, should hold 
this fief was no less absurd. This incon- 
ceivable expanse of land and water was 
too great for such puny possession. It be- 
longed to Johnny Rae as much as to King 
George—and why should not Rae take what 
was offered him? 

He could get along here, could make 
friends and a place for himself; he needed 
no civilization. With a musket, he was king 
of vast square leagues. He could head to 
the west and find new peoples, a new home, 
for himself, far from conventions and poli- 
tics and squabbles, far from police and 
prison bars. Hudson’s Bay had given John 
Rae a haven afar, a new life, one that pleased 
him; this vast inland region could give him 
yet more. 

“That way lies madness!” he told him- 
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self angrily. “I’m a servant of the Com- 
pany. ‘Pro Pelle Cutem,’ me lad, and mind 
that ye serve truly. Yet I’m not so sure! 
Being under arrest, accused of ridiculous 
things—” 

Rebellion was tempting, flight offered 
. freedom and safety; he would be lost and 
forgotten; the present John Rae would be 
longer known, like the man who had pre- 
ceded him. He shook off the notion and 
refused to consider it, yet the temptation 
lingered, an uneasy thing, to arise at odd 
moments before him like a troubling ghost. 
For, although none knew it, he had once 
been another man who was now dead and 
buried. 

Action came to rouse him. With the 
darkness, lit by a play of bluish streamers 
across the sky, they met Black Cloud, tri- 
umphant laughter on his brown face. All 
well, said he; the Big Canoe was here with 
none guarding it! The Cree led on across 
windswept ice and along low-timbered cliffs 
where stumps and felled trees told of axe- 
Jabor, and cautioned their steps. So they 
reached the goai at last. 

Among the stumps on the height stood 
a man, muffled in furs, a fur-clad musket 
over his shoulder, but saw them not. He 
should have been at guard, but instead was 
calling down to a man who stood below, 
aboard the ship, 

“Don’t plague me, ye fool,” came his 
bawling voice. “Cap'n said they'd not be 
back for days!” 

“Keep an eye open, Davy,” came reply. 
“There'll be women, says he, so let us know 
when ye get the first sight of ‘em. Come 
down and get a hot drink.” 

Davy cursed him for a drunken sot and 
spoke of the cap’n—Savary, no less—and 
the women to come; whereat the man be- 
low vanished with a burst of maudlin 
laughter. The voices gave good warning 
to the newcomers. 

So Savary and most of his men were gone 
after wofmen—Eskimo women, no doubt! 
Rae stood staring at the scene below, as the 
details came clear under the flickering 
lights. A path, well trampled in the snow, 
went down to a bight among the cliffs, where 
an inlet came from the Bay. 

The bark had been laid up in the bight 
by men who knew their business. She was 
protected against the ice by great black 
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rocks—hauled inside them at high tide and 
left to be frozen in. Snow and ice cloaked 
her shape, but the masts stood out of it and 
part of her deck was clear. Smoke poured 
out to denote fires below. Close to her on 
the cliffside above stood a log shed, unten- 
anted and snowed in. The inlet stretched 
away, solid ice across the eastern horizon. 

Rae stirred, uncased his musket and light- 
Jy, rapidly, moved forward. When he was 
within four paces, Davy turned and saw 
him. The roughly bearded features were 
spasmed with startled wonder, amazement, 
incredulity. Fingers fumbled at the musket 
cover. 

“Careful, Davy,” said Rae. “Leave the 
gun alone. You're a dead man if you call 
cut.” 

The threat was obvious. Bewildered, 
Davy jerked his jaw shut, gawked, and 
froze in his tracks. 

“Good lad,” Rae went on easily. “A pity 
to lose your life for naught. Take his 
musket, Black Cloud; it’s yours now. Hand 
over horn and pouch, Davy. So the cap’n 
is gone, eh? Where?” 

The Cree slid forward, knife in hand, 
but Davy submitted like a man’ thunder- 
struck, yielded his weapons, and gulped in- 
articulate words. 

“The cap’n—gone to the—the big cape, 
he said—” 

What this meant, Rae neither knew nor 
cared, The ship was there for the taking, 
all was won at a blow, exultation gripped 
him. At his bidding, Davy stood beside a 
sapling and put his mittened hands around 
it. Black Cloud looped a thong about his 
wrists. 

“Any shouting and you'll be scalped; be 
good, and you'll not be hurt,” said Rae. 
“Understand? Right. How many men are 
aboard the bark now?” 

“Two,” mumbled the hapless captive— 
evidently no great fighter. 

Rid of snowshoes, Rae covered his mus- 
ket again and headed abruptly down the 
path, which was trodden hard. Laurie and 
the Cree followed. It was slippery going; 
twice Rae slipped and went asprawl, but 
the path led down and across the ice to the 
bark, from whose stern a rope-ladder hung 
stiffly. : 
Awkwardly Rae mounted this, tumbled 
over the rail, and stood on the cleared 
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quarterdeck. The companionway stood bare 
of snow; a pipe from the galley brought up 
smoke. Rae went straight to the hood and 
started down the ladder, unsheathing his 
musket as he went. Get rid of those two 
men, and the ship was taken! He was 
aware that Black Cloud came at his heels, 
knife ready. 

In the passage below a lantern burned 
dimly; warmth and fetid odors were in the 
air. A bar of light under a door gave direc- 
tion; the entry to the stern cabin, this. Rae 
seized the door and flung it wide open. 

Lamps were lighted here; two men 
—— at a table, quaffing cups of liquor. 

ey must have heard the steps, for they 
showed no surprise. Instead, they erupted 
into oaths; a pistol roared and belched pow- 
der-smoke and Rae felt the ball sing past 
him. The Cree came hurtling through the 
reek and went rolling on the deck with one 
man. Rae found the other rushing upon 
him, cutlass aswing. 

Liquored wits were nimble, in furious 
reaction. With his musket Rae parried the 
slashing blade, but the iron was beaten out 
of his hands. He let it go. His opponent 
was a huge slavering rogue with unkempt 
hair and wild whiskers about his eyes, blaz- 
ing with maniacal rage. In this moment of 
stark madness, Rae ducked under the cut- 
lass and hit the man twice—two hard, mid- 
riff blows that doubled him up and sent him 
_ sprawling. 

With the lightning ferocity of a mad 
dog, the fellow uncoiled, gained his feet, 
and leaped forward, a foot-long knife in 
hand. Rae twisted sideways from the steel 
slashing for his belly, caught up a monster 
pewter tankard from the table, and swung 
with a deadly blow. The heavy tankard 
caught the man above the wild eyes and 
brained him, crushing his head, dropping 
him to twitch and lie quiet. 

Coliecting himself, Rae peered through 
the smoke to see Laurie in the doorway. 
The burst of senseless ferocity was ended. 
Black Cloud was on his feet, white teeth 
flashing, knife dripping blood. The two 
seamen lay dead. From the Cree burst a 
shrill, exultant yell that echoed upon the 
confined space, 

At the ster? between the cabin windows, 
had been built an over-like stove of bricks, 
full of embers. Rae went to one of the 
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windows and managed to unhook and open 
it, letting cold pure air in upon the poi- 
soned atmosphere. Chairs, food, clothes were 
in huddles everywhere. 

“The ship's yours, Laurie,” he exclaimed. 
“Take Black Cloud, will you, and fetch that 
man Davy from the hillside? Have him 
bring wood down here; there’s plenty cut 
and on deck. I'll start cleaning up.” 

She spoke to the redskin and departed 
with him. 

Rae made certain the two seamen were 
dead, then dragged the bodies out into the 
dirty passage and left them. Rid of his furs, 
he closed the window and let the cabin 
warm once more, and hurriedly began to 
straighten things out. Tobacco and clay 
pipes lay on the table, dishes of meat stood 
on the stove. 

He stretched, laughed, looked around in 
triumph. Even fixed in the ice as she was, 
this bark meant everything. Fortress, home, 
shelter, comfort, food in plenty—and some- 
where below decks, a fortune in furs, Taken, 
captured, won at scant risk. It was almost 
incredible, but it was true, and everything 
was changed in the doing. 

What was taken would have to be held; 
but that was something for its own time. 
Here was food, rest, safety, and all else 
could wait. 

Presently feet stumbled on the stairs and 
Davy came in, arms loaded with cut wood, 
eyes terrified. Rae helped to get the fire 
going again. 

“Now we'll get your two friends up on 
deck, Davy. If you feel like burying them, 
you're welcome to do it any time.” 

Between them they got the two corpses, 
already frozen stiff, up to the deck. Thence 
into the snow-filled waist, where the bark’s 
guns stood enveloped in stiff canvas, and 
with a chuckle Rae lashed them in place at 
the rail. : 

“To greet your beloved cap'n when he 
returns, Davy, and get their desired first 
glim o’ the women,” said he. “Better watch 
sharp so you won't stand watch with them. 
So the Mohawk came and found the ship, 
and then went away—was that it?” 

“Aye, sir,” gasped Davy, and crossed him- 
self, and was sick with horror—very sick, 
He was no man for piracy, 

Rae went below with him and found 
where lay the galley, all fire-bricks, and 


put him into a small cabin with furs and . 


evil smells, and locked the door on him. 
He came back into the main or stern cabin, 
where he found Laurie and Black Cloud 
already at the table. 

“Food’s welcome—salt pork, eh?” He 
reached for a dish and sighed. “Laurie, I’m 
about done, but if you want sleep I can 
stick out a watch for two or three hours. 
One of us must always be awake.” 

“TPI do it,” she said quickly. “After all, 
it’s my ship. There’s much to be done, and 
Fil be glad doing it.” 

“Good. Davy is locked in the cabin 
actoss the passage.” Rae thrust the key at 
her. “Make him useful; there’s no danger 
in him. I must eat and find a bunk. Give 
us a couple of hours; I’m nigh dead wi’ 
fatigue. No more of those damned snow- 
shoes for a bit, thank heaven! And Laurie 
—don’t drink up all the liquor. Seems like 
good strong rum. We may need it.” 

She laughed, eyes flying open, mirth 
leaping in her snow-burned, roughened 
face. 

After this Rae remembered little. He ate 
what he could, then stumbled off to an icy 
cabin and the luxury of bunk and blankets 
—dirty, of course. No matter. He was 
asleep before he knew it. 

It was broad daylight when he came 
awake, sunshine filtering through the tiny 
snow-encrusted port. He tossed off blankets 
and furs, gained his feet and, with a rush 
of delighted remembrance upon him stepped 
out into the passage. The hood was drawn 
over the companionway and he found the 
door of the stern cabin locked. 

“Who's there?” sounded Laurie’s voice. 

“John Rae. What ye locked in for?” 

“Taking a bath, stupid.” Her voice held 
a merry ring. “You can’t come in. Put 
some water over the galley fire for yourself 
and TIl let you know when I’m done. The 
cabins are clean, all except yours. Black 
Cloud’s on deck.” 

Rae turned to the ladder, and opening 
the hood stepped on deck. The sudden cold 
was like a blow; he realized that it was warm 
below, and drew his parka close. The sun- 
light welcomed him amiably. No sign of 
the Cree here, but a hail reached him and 
he saw Black Cloud at the watch-post under 
the trees above, and waved to him. 

Davy appeared, hangdog and uncertain, 
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dragging a metal tub filled with ice and 
snow. Rae greeted him heartily. 

“Thank God you're up and around, sir!” 
quavered Davy, looking most abject. “It’s 
a devil she is for soap and water. Clean 
this and clean that, says she.” 

Rae laughed. “And now she’s at herself, 
eh? All right. Come, lad, show me about. 
Where's the magazine?” 

Davy pointed down. “Hatch in the 
cabin, sir. Everything well stowed.” 

Apparently the man had accepted his lot. 
He seemed to have scant spirit and showed 
Rae about the vessel without hostility; in- 
deed, he was servile and cowed. 

A former galley amidships had been 
stripped of brick and a new one built under 
the break of the high poop, with the bulk- 
heads cut out to reach the stern cabin; thus, 
the whole after-part of the back could be 
kept comfortably warm. Overside was 
stacked a goodly supply of cut wood for 
the fires. The forecastle was abandoned, 
the bows being solidly encased in snow and 
ice, but the hatches were cut clear and either 
stores or cargo could be reached at need. 

The gun-room was under the poop. 
Smaller supplies for the guns; a dozen mus- 
kets encased and racked, with supplies and 
a keg of powder, molds for running bullets, 
paper for cartridges, cutlasses racked along 
the walls. Rae scanned all this with due 
appreciation for the careful genius of Sav- 
ary, who had ranged everything shipshape. 
He was helping Davy toss firewood to the 
deck when Laurie appeared in a fur coat. 

“The tub’s yours,” said she, her face rosy 
under its fur hood. “There’s soap and a 
clean towel ready, but mind you keep the 
cabin closed and warm.” 

“Aye,” said Rae, and got his warm water 
from the galley. 

A bath was unwonted luxury and not to 
be missed. He took full advantage of it. 
She had put the big cabin in shape, he 
noted, and he kept it so, dumping the water 
from the wooden tub out the stern window 
when he had finished. Clothes were broken 
out. He got into civilized garments again 
with delight, topping them with furs before 
getting his pipe alight and going on deck, 
where he found Laurie. 

“You must be dead for sleep,” he said. 
“Take a cabin and—” 

“Nonsense! I’ve had plenty. You've slept 
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the clock around,” she broke in, laughing at 
him joyously. “It’s ours, John—the bark is 
ours! Isn't it grand?” She pointed to the 
two dead men at the rail. “But I don’t like 
those.” 

“Maybe not; leave ’em for the present. 
We must start watches, with someone al- 
ways on the lookout. We must make 
weapons ready, break into the food and 
stores—oh, there's lashings to be done! End- 
less things. Lucky they left us some fire- 
wood.” 


T GET the necessary routine established 
took time and effort. Furs could be laid 
aside below decks but were a necessity out- 
side. Davy, too, was an awkward problem 
which Rae solved by banishing him to the 
shack ashore. 

“Take grub, axe, warm things in plenty. 
You'll be within shot there, so no tricks, 
lad. When your pals return, join "em if you 
like; do what you please, and be damned to 


ou. 
: Laurie heatedly intervened, “John, I'll 
need men to work the bark!” 

Rae laughed at her. “Not for many a 
month! When you do, there'll be enough. 
A hundred or two years ago Jens Munck 
wintered about here in his ship, and after- 
ward worked her back home to Denmark— 
all alone. Like as not you may do the same. 
Want to keep Davy aboard? Then put a 
bullet into him and line him up at the rail 
with the other two.” 

This pleasantry put fear into Davy, who 
decamped- without more ado to his lonely 
hermitage ashore. 

Days passed, undisturbed and peaceful, 
but the certainfy of conflict to come warned 
against going off the alert. Rae established 
four-hour watches and impressed Black 
Cloud with the need for constant vigilance. 
From the bark’s papers he figured that Sav- 
ary must have ten men with him; and there 
was the unknown equation of Troyes and 
his Mohawk to be considered, therefore vig- 
ilance was the first law of life. 

Gradually the routine clamped down and 
began to run smoothly. Laurie took over 
the household economy, saw to the food and 
in general did what she liked; she routed 
out some of her own clothes, too, that had 
been stored away ere she left the bark for 
the ice. Merely to keep a supply of firewood 
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ahead meant work for them all. Davy gave 
no trouble and was little seen. When he 
needed supplies he got them freely and in 
return loaded more firewood on deck; Rae, 
however, was chary of trusting him too far. 

Except at meals, the three had little fel- 
lowship. Rae had no great time to waste, 
for he was eternally occupied. There were 
casks of ale and kegs of rum, many already 
broached, to be tended; and the prime ele- 
ment of defense kept him steadily at work. 
Laurie had the gay belief that they would 
be here until spring and would then sail 
away freely. Rae, mindful of the north- 
land's uncertainties, prepared grimly for the 
worst. 

Due to her position under the cliffs, the 
bark could be attacked only from the inlet 
icefield; the cliffs were a musket-shot dis- 
tant and from that quarter was scant peril. 
The three of them could hold off any odds 
likely to come. Rae saw to it that fur-cased 
muskets were placed ready on deck; powder 
and ball he made into packets for carriage 
in emergency, finding a number of powder- 
horns that served well. The stern faced the 
open inlet. Sopbeside the unused tiller, a 
tin pan from the galley was hung with a 
stick to beat it as a general alarm. 

Black Cloud, though sticking closely to 
his routine of watch, spent little time 


aboard; there was too much fire, it was too 
warm to suit him, Accordingly, he built 
himself a wigwam at the watch-post where 
they had first encountered Davy and there 
spent most of his time, even for meals. He 
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was in delighted transports over the reward 
he would get at winter’s end. The four- 
hour watch could be shifted at will, so 
there was no monotony, and if the Cree 
wished to spend a day or two ranging the 
woods, as he often did, this could easily be 
arranged. His rovings paid well in fresh 
meat. 

Such was the situation when, with no 
warning whatever, came the first tap at the 
door. 

Sundogs were hanging in the sky and the 
short day was approaching its close. Rae had 
the watch, with relief nearly due, and was 
working at one of the two swivel-guns at 
the poop rail—small pieces set on swivels 
and meant to command the waist-deck, His 
attention was caught by a moving dot on 
the ice of the inlet. 

Aware presently that it was a man ap- 
proaching alone, he loaded a musket and 
set it handily. Laurie was below, sleeping. 
The ladder was hanging out but he decided 
there was no cause here for any alarm. 

He found one thing puzzling. The ap- 

roaching man had not come from seaward, 
bat must have followed the stream to the 
inlet; he came, then, from the westward. 
He was carrying long snowshoes and gun. 
The Mohawk, perhaps? Rae watched curi- 
ously, and saw that his fur coat was light in 
hue. Not the Woodpecker, therefore, 


TS the man stopped, peering at the 
bark; perhaps those frozen figures at the 
rail awakened his caution. Approaching 
closer, he sent in a hail. Rae ignored it. 
Then, as the newcomer got within a hun- 
dred yards, he rose, bared his musket and 
went to the rail. He recognized the man 
now, with a certain wondering delight, and 
waved a hand. The other answered the 
wave and called again, this time in French. 

“Captain Savary—he is there?” 

“Savary’s a rascally thief, not a captain,” 
replied Rae in the same language. “I think 
you are Sieur de Troyes? Then come aboard 
—under truce if ye like. We’ll do you no 
harm.” 

Troyes halted, stared in evident astonish- 
ment, then spoke again. 

“Truce, then; agreed. Who in the devil’s 
name are you?” 

“John Rae, of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. The bark is mine.” 


Troyes moved again and came on. Evi- 
dently he knew where the ladder hung: he 
made straight for it. Rae encased his mus- 


„ket again but left it loaded. 
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R~ tapped the hanging pan and heard 
a responsive shout from the hillside. 
Black Cloud understood and the watch 
would be kept. 

Then, not without amusement, Rae 
looked on as the visitor came over the rail, 
slid on the icy deck, and recovered himself. 
Troyes must haye been astounded at thus 
finding himself in the enemy’s camp instead 
of in his own. 

Rae met him with outstretched hand, 
and was conscious of keen eyes scrutinizing 
him. 

“Welcome. Visitors are somewhat rare 
hereabouts and pleasant to see. If you'll 
come below—” 

The companionway hood was opened and 
Laurie appeared there. 

“A guest, Mistress Laurens,” Rae went 
on. “Sieur de Troyes is aboard under truce; 
I think you know each other. Put off your 
snowshoes and gun, monsieur.” 

Troyes complied with grace and agility, 
bowed to Laurie, kissed her fingers and was 
ushered into the stern cabin, below. Furs 
were doffed, and with unfeigned interest 
Rae regarded the Frenchman, who revealed 
himself as smiling, amiable, even gay. 

“Alone, yes,” he responded to Laurie’s 
question. “But this is amazing! I do not 
understand. You are well—you are here— 
this M. Rae of the Company—” 

“It's all quite simple,” said Rae, giving 
Laurie a wink. “I’ve given the lady a hand 
in the recovery of her ship. Our friend 
Savary has departed—whither, I can’t say 
because I know not. Now, make yourself 
comfortable. Here are pipes and tobacco. 
We've ale or rum as you prefer. Perhaps 
something to eat?” 

“Thank you, no. But you are charming, 
monsieur!” said Troyes. “It is hospitable to 
receive me thus, and I appreciate it.” 

“Well, the Company has put a price on 
your head, but for the moment you ate a 
guest and not an enemy.” ` 

Troyes gave Rae a look and a smile. “So; 
that is kind. If I mistake not, you must be 
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the gentleman whom the great Company has 
put under arrest, and who defied its power?” 

Rae’s brows went up. “Hello! How did 
you learn all this?” 

“Indian talk; the word went out and 
reached me, no doubt garbled. I've been 
attending a meeting of tribesmen far west 
of here. Having finished my work for the 
moment, I turned it over to Le Pivert and 
came hither to enjoy myself with my friend 
Captain Savary.” 

Laurie was getting flagons and a tankard 
of rum. Rae frowned and met the sharply 
piercing gaze of his guest. 

“Let us have one thing understood,” he 
said slowly. “I warn you, in this company 
the rogue Savary is no friend and no cap- 
tain. You saw a couple of his rascals at the 
rail; for the others and for him, the same 
destiny awaits. Do I make myself clear?” 

“Admirably,” assented Troyes. Entirely 
at ease in his buckskin garments, he accepted 
a flagon from Laurie, bowed to her and 
sipped the rum, then reseated himself and 
filled a long pipe. 

A subtle change came upon him. He was 
no rough woods-runner. He was handsome, 
clean-shaven, a slight scar showing on one 
cheek. The force in him was evident, yet 
he was polished, suave, a great gentleman 
sure of himself and disconcerted by noth- 
ing. When Rae mentioned having over- 
heard his talk that night with Black Cloud, 
on the first trail, he smiled slightly and 
nodded, 

“Since then, my friend, things have 
changed slightly,” he said gently. “My own 
plans have come to a head, somewhat. As to 
your position—perhaps you can better it. 
The English Company, as you know, is to 
be altogether ejected from this country.” 

Rae countered bluntly. “That's impos- 
sible. We're not at war with France, and 
no one else could accomplish it.” 

Troyes puffed at his pipe, eyes crinkling 
in amusement. 

“So you think. So your Company thinks. 
But I know better. Regard! During only a 
few weeks each year, while the straits are 
open, can your Company ships reach these 
shores; and this is a very serious handicap. 
You are quite aware that your posts here 
are-far undermanned. They are in no posi- 
tion to face any serious danger.” 

This was entirely true, as Rae admitted. 


Neither had they any serious danger to face, 
however. 

Troyes nodded. “As you say, there is no 
war with France, so France is doing noth- 
ing. But she is rapidly building, from 
Niagara south to Louisiana, not posts for 
trading—but forts. Next summer men go 
far westward. My friends, Sieur de la 
Vérendrie and his sons are striking out past 
the Lake Superior country to reach all the 
tribes west and south—building forts, also. 
Of course that is French country. But no 
more furs will come into the Bay region, 
so think of this for a moment.” 

“That has nothing to do with you,” in- 
terjected Laurie, leaning forward, chin on 
hand. Troyes agreed smoothly. 

“Assuredly not. But what will happen 
next summer? Indians, western savages, 
will appear to lead the savages hereabouts; 
they will assault all these Company posts, 
Most, if not all, will be taken. And no 
word of it will reach England; no reinforce- 
ments can reach here for a year or two. You 
see?” 

“Indians will make a rising?” said Rae. 
“Indians—or French?” 

Troyes broke into hearty laughter. “No 
Frenchman would think of such a thing; 
are we not at peace with England? Of 
course, a few Mohawks and Hurons and 
even couriers de bois may be involved, but 
the French—ertainly not! However, your 
Company will be finished here, their forts 
will fall, their land will once more become 
waste and barren. You must know, surely, 
how vulnerable are your forts here. One 
cannon will reduce any of them in no time. 
Now, these savages will have cannon and 
powder in plenty; they are here, on the deck 
of this very ship; Savary has agreed to leave 
half his guns here.” ; 

Rae choked upon the truth, thus revealed 
with a charming lack of discretion. It was 
all true. One cannon would reduce any of 
these posts. Cannon fire was something 
that had never been counted on, by the 
builders. With one cannon Iberville had 
reduced Fort York, back in the days when 
it was named Nelson. 

“You plan this,” said Rae, “you boast 
of it—why?” 

“To interest you.” Troyes made a charm- 
ing gesture. “To show you what will take 
place. No harm in that; you cannot prevent 


s” 
it, my friend, so take advantage of it! Your 
Company has made you a fugitive. I, on 
the contrary, will make an excellent post 
for you. Any of these Company forts you 
may desire, shall be yours to command. A 
title could be yours. Rewards—what you 
like. 

“Nor is this mere idle talk, my dear fel- 
low.” Troyes leaned forward earnestly. He 
had evidently decided that Rae was to be 
won over quite easily. “That great Cana- 
dian, Iberville, mapped it all out before he 
died. France, said he, must occupy the 
Mississippi country and the great West as 
well to choke off your American colonies! 
Choke them off with a chain of forts, as has 
been done—Niagara, Detroit, Duquesne 
and the others. Louisbourg, on Cape Bre- 
ton, makes the St. Lawrence secure.” He 
rose. “Well, I leave you to ponder these 
matters, already on the way to fruition. 
Madamoiselle, you will permit me to assist 
you? I am a very good carrier of wood—” 

He departed with Laurie, who needed 
wood for the fire. 

Rae gulped his rum, kindled his pipe 
alight, and sat in unmoving anger. He was 
staggered beyond words; the revelation so 
blandly made left him bewildered, dumb, 
lost. He perceived now what a vital danger 
actually lay in this man—this able, unscrup- 
ulous, forceful Sieur de Troyes, probably an 
adopted Mohawk like so many of his coun- 
trymen, and magnificently influential among 
all redskins. 

During these years of peace, France had 
been silently and patiently at work. Now 
Troyes had come to the Bay region to fan 
alight the sparks and to set off the explosion 
that was certain to wreck the Adventurers 
of London. Fate had played into his clever 
hands, too; these guns aboard the bark 
would ensure his success. There could be 
no failure; to anyone who knew the coun- 
try, this was quite obvious. 

It would, mean war, but France was ready 
for war; and long before war followed, the 
worst would have happened. The trails 
from Canada up to the Bay were short and 
easy. The Company posts here stood for 
England, and would be swept away in a 
moment. Warriors from the west—Crees 
and Assiniboines and Sioux—with a leaven- 
ing of Mohawks and Hurons leading them, 
with cannon to thunder victory, any upris- 
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ing against the Company must be deadly 
and terrible. A wave of blood would burst 
against the Bay posts; the spring influx of 
Indians would come with shaft and bullet 
instead of packed peltries. Probably Troyes 
himself would be the leader. 

An insane scheme? No. On the con- 
trary, it was clever and sure to succeed. 
Winter was already here. The yearly ship 
had long ago come and gone; no warning 
could go out to London. The anger that 
burned in Rae gradually consumed itself. 
He was sitting thoughtfully when Laurie 
came into the cabin. She advanced to him 
and spoke softly. 

“He'll be here in a minute—oh, John! 
Your face was terrible when he was talk- 
ing! You must control yourself—” 

“Bosh! Does he think I’m one of his 
damned dirty traitors?” 

“Let him think so—what harm in that? 
More flies are caught with molasses than 
with vinegar!” 

His face cleared. A quick laugh escaped 
him. 

“That’s wisdom, my dear; aye, you're 
right. I’m beginning to see his game, and 
I may have one of my own to meet it—” 

The thud-thud of moccasins sounded. 
Down the ladder and into the cabin came 
Troyes, arms piled high with cut wood. 
Laurie went to close the hood above and 
to make sure Black Cloud was watching. 
Rae moved to help the Frenchman with the 
wood, and then they lifted and touched 
flagons. Rae made a grimace. 

“Cold rum—ugly stuff. We should have 
it hot, with a bit of molasses in it, a touch 
o’ spice, a jag of butter to smooth and 
mellow it, eh? Used to get it that way in 
Boston.” pie 

Surprise lightened the keen gaze of 
Troyes. 

“You are from New England?” 

Rae nodded, and lied without scruple. 
“Aye, three generations back. I’m no Brit- 
isher—that’s why the Company suspected 
me of helping Savary steal furs. Well, 
monsieur, your temptation startled me. If 
you're in earnest, I’d like to hear more of 
it.” 

“Gladly.” Troyes spoke quickly. “I find 
the situation a bit complicated, but all can 
be composed. Naturally, I speak of your 
relations with Savary.” 
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“The Company sent him to London in 
chains two years ago. He’s a rogue, yet he 
has his points.” 

“Quite true.” Troyes smiled as Laurie 
came back into the cabin. He displayed a 
fascination, a merry charm, a magnetism. 
“He knows the waters here, which few do, 
and can be of great value to us later. So 
you think my little plan feasible, eh?” 

Rae assented. “I first thought the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company could not be ousted by 
all hell and half of Massachusetts; but your 
ideas are sound, your scheme is admirable. 
A composition with Savary? I don’t know. 
He seized a fortune in furs at my post, and 
they are now below decks.” 

Troyes spoke softly. “Perhaps you might 
agree to leave him the loot—if you were 
to receive 50,000 golden Louis d’Or—eh?” 

“An excellent exchange provided you had 
the sum in your pocket. You haven't.” 

“I have paper, birds have pens,” said 
Troyes, chuckling. “And my order to that 
amount will be honored by the Royal In- 
tendant at Quebec.” 

“Hm! Well, no need to be hasty about 
it; we'll discuss it later on, By the way, your 
old friend Black Cloud, the Cree, is here 
with us.” 

“An important savage—” 

“Who is in my employ,” struck in Laurie. 
“Also, you gentlemen should not forget that 
this ship and everything in her belongs to 
me,” 

Troyes turned to her, and proceeded to 
exert all his considerable forces of gal- 
lantry, 

“Forget it? Dear lady, never! You, also, 
must compose differences with Savary. To 
find so precious a jewel in this desolate 
region is a most joyous surprise.” 

Rae cocked an eye at Laurie and said 
nothing, but he felt the stir of anger again 
rising within him. Sieur de Troyes was 
apparently about forty, and did not hide the 
warmth of his interest in the red-headed 
owner of this bark. Just as well to keep 
an eye on the gallant, thought Rae; his 
technique was altogether too good. 


HAT of himself? As he listened to 

t V the others, placidly smoking, his mind 
picked up his own problems. The shock 
of what he had learned had become a crys- 
tal-clear calmness, and upon it crept the 


realization of what he must do at all costs 
—not for himself but for the Company he 
served. He could not regard himself, his 
own designs, ambitions, ends. Here was 
something immensely greater than a cargo of 
pelts or personal whimsies. The entire fu- 
ture-of the Company, of this entire land, 
was at stake. James Isham, governor at 
Fort York, must receive warning of what 
was afoot. 

How? In this wilderness, an impossi- 
bility. No message could be sent; anything 
out of the ordinary routine could not hap- 
pen here; any sense of loyalty to the Com- 
pany, Rae told himself, was absurd. He 

rushed aside such reasonings impatiently. 

Chance—which really was not chance at all 
—must come to the rescue, just as it had 
brought Troyes to this spot. 

“Somehow I must get the warning to 
Governor Isham,” Rae told himself, “He’s 
cooped up for the winter at Fort York—ha! 
There’s old Hector Larson at Fort Beaver— 
why not make use of him? I don’t see—I 
don’t see at all—nothing’s clear—” 

Sieur de Troyes launched into stories. He 
knew Michilimackinac and other western 
posts. He knew many of the Canadians who 
had with Iberville and Bienville founded 
the Louisiana colony, he was an excellent 
raconteur, and his mobile voice wove a rich 
tapestry. Rae was fascinated by the man, 
by his knowledge and charm and expe- 
rience. All the more dangerous as a foe, 
he grimly told himself. 

Laurie departed to the galley to cook. 
Rae roused from his abstraction when 
Troyes turned to him with amiable ques- 
tions as to their presence here. There was 
no point in lying, so he told the truth. 
Troyes laughed, though his hard eyes held 
no mirth. 

“I see. Evidently we must somehow 
arrange matters with Savary. He is gone, 
eh?” 

“To find Eskimo women, I understand. 
We have one of his men here, alive.” 

Troyes took this with a mere nod. 

“Then I fancy he’s gone toward Ca 
Assumption. I recall he once said that he 
had touched there, when he was on the 
Bay with the Company, ‘and found it a 
wonderful place, with Eskimo living in 
stone houses and game most abundant.” 

Rae knew little of the cape in question, 
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It was so far north as to be almost level 
with the entry of Hudson’s Straits into the 
Bay. It had headlands that were high, rocky 
and fearsome, like much of the northern 
coasts. Nor, he thought, could it be so far 
from this spot. 

He smiled drily. “Eskimo in stone 
houses? He must have been reading some 
romance. I hear they live in hovels of ice.” 

“That’s why he considered it wonderful,” 
said Troyes with equal dryness. “Well, I'll 
step on deck and have a look around. You 
won't care if I talk with the man whom you 
mentioned?” 

“Heavens, no! Davy is at your disposal.” 
Laughing, Rae rose, “Td best lend the cook 
a hand, too. Miss Laurens is capable, but 
may need supplies broken out—” 

Furred once more, Troyes went on deck. 
Rae passed into the galley, found Laurie at 
work, and brought her firewood, though she 
insisted she had no need of him. 

“You did splendidly, John—you fooled 
Troyes completely!” 

“Not a very nice affair, though. Evident- 
ly he means to stay here for a time.” Rae 
frowned. “I don’t care for a traitor’s role. 
Might be best to have it flat out with him 
and—” 

She caught his arm. “No, no—careful, 
now! Keep him in play. We both have 
much need of him.” Her features were 
anxious. “There’s the Mohawk to think 
about, too. He's like a dog; he'll do what- 
ever Troyes orders him, and we're not at 
all safe here. So don’t have any break with 
Troyes—at least until the issue with Savary 
is settled!” 

Rae grudgingly assented. “There’s sense 
in what you say. For the present, then, I’ll 
play him along. You'll have to assign him 
a cabin,” 

She nodded. Going on deck, Rae there 
found Troyes in talk with Black Cloud, to 
whom he was displaying his gun. He gave 
Rae a laugh and a word. 

“Look—Le Pivert has another like this; 
we got them in France. The barrel is rifled, 
giving great range and accuracy. The 
weapon has made a huge impression on the 
redskins. You English have nothing like it.” 

Rae examined the arm with interest. 
Rifles were not rare in Europe, he knew; 
indeed, certain of the French king’s house- 
hold troops were armed with them. A 
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shrewd move, to bring them here as samples 
of French superiority! That France was 
secretly behind this man became more cb- 
vious. He voiced no comment, however; 
when Troyes had finished the display, he 
left the deck and walked ashore to speak 
with Davy, who was staring at the scene. 
Rae turned to Black Cloud. 

“Do you like him better now than you 
did before?” 

The Cree grunted, was silent for a mo- 
ment, then his beady eyes glittered. 

“His tongue is forked. His words are 
double. All Frenchmen are alike; pleasant 
but not to be trusted. They smile when they 
talk.” 

“I see,” replied Rae. “You remember 
the little fort where you first found me. 
Could you guide me there from here, down 
the coast? How far?” 

The other counted on his fingers. 

“Five days, maybe. Good weather.” 

“Five days there, five back. Maybe we 


. go. Wait and see.” ` 


“Better go quick. Big snow come, 
maybe.” 

Ray nodded, saw that Troyes was in 
somewhat labored conversation with Davy, 
who probably knew no French, and headed 
back to the galley and Laurie. He had 
come to a decision and knew it probably 
meant trouble; that could not be helped. 

She had her salt meat cooking, and was 
up to her elbows in flour. 

“He’s ashore; it’s a chance to talk,” said 
Rae. “Laurie, there are certain things I 
must do in order to keep myself in the 
clear, to stay justified in my own mind. 
First and foremost, I must get a warning 
to the Bay governor at Fort York. I can 
do this by reaching my friend Hector Lar- 
son, who's in charge of my old post, Fort 
Beaver. Black Cloud thinks he can get me 
there and back in ten days or so. I can 
clear this with Troyes, but my main fear is 
of leaving you here alone with him and 
Davy. Of course, Savary may be away much 
longer. Let me have your mind about this, 
will you?” 

His serious air startled her. Wiping her 
arms clean of flour, she turned to him. 

“John, I don’t know just what to say. I 
thought you were at odds with the Com: 

any. In one way, I think this sense of duty 
is terribly foolish; I’ve nothing to fear here, 
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however, I’m quite capable of taking care 
of myself—” 

“Wait,” he broke in. “We're partners; 
I agreed to help you. Now I'll do more. In 
order to gain your assent, I'll abandon all 
claim to the furs aboard. I'll give them 
up to you entirely. To me, it’s vital that 
the Company should have this warning 
about Troyes and the danger threatening 
them. If I can manage»it, then my con- 
science will be clear—” 

She came to him abruptly, intent upoa 
him. 

“Look here, John Rae. I like you be- 
cause you're straight. You're a man, and 
you're loyal; it’s a rare quality. I don’t care 
a hang about your Company or what hap- 
pens to it, but as you just said, we're part- 
nets. If you feel that you must do this 
thing, do it and I’m with you. That’s flat.” 

He beamed. “Good! You're a woman in 
a thousand—in ten thousand. From my 
first sight of you, I’ve liked you—” 

“Why?” she broke in almost bitterly. 
“Because I’m a woman?” 

“Eh?” He met her unflinching gaze. “No. 
You'd make a good friend.” 

“I thought you might be infected with 
the fancies of Sieur de Troyes.” She re- 
laxed slightly. “To him, I don’t think mere 
friendship matters in a woman.” 

Rae flushed. “I’m sorry. I hardly think 
I'd be so drawn to you from the other cause 
alone.” He turned abruptly away from her, 
angrily, and did not see the surprised 
warmth that came into her eyes. “It’s 
settled, then; I'll tell Black Cloud and we'll 
get away in an hour.” 

He spoke with the Cree, while Troyes 
was returning to*the ship. The redskin 
asked no questions, but nodded; he would 
be ready in an hour, he said. Rae, half 
feeling that he might be doing a very fool- 
ish thing, met the Frenchman and gave 
him a hand over the rail. The touch made 
him realize the man’s stalwart agility, phys- 
ical coordination, command. 

“I want to ask you something,” he said. 

“Yes?” Troyes looked at him, a sudden 
sharp glance. The man was all very sharp; 
he was laughing, yet beneath the laughter 
was a tension. “Ask whatever you like, 
monsieur.” 

“I shall be away for some days,” Rae 
said, “I’m going to Fort Beaver. I left all 


my personal effects there, and shall get 
them. That brings up two queries. First, 
will you undertake to compose differences 
between Miss Laurens and Savary, in case 
he returns before I do? And second, can 1 
be of any use to you there at the post?” 

_ The Frenchman's smile was quick, spring- 
ing, eager. 

“Why, yes, yes! Do you know the force 
of men at the various posts, now that the 
yeatly ship has come and gone again?” 

“No; but I can easily learn. I’ve a friend 
at the fort who will know, certainly.” 

“Then find out, and tell me.” Troyes put 
a hand on Rae’s arm, in a confident, friend- 
ly gesture. “This is something I must know; 
it has been worrying me. As for Savary, 
leave him to me. I shall compose every- 
thing, if he comes. The lady with the Titian 
hair—diantre!” His fingers snapped gaily. 
“I charge myself with her safety, mon ami; 
fear nothing!” 

“In that case, I shall bring you the in- 
formation you desire,” said Rae quietly, 
“Its a bargain.” 

He seemed to be making a good many 
bargains today, he told himself, as he sat 
at the table with them, discussing the ample 
meal that Laurie served. It did not matter. 
His work would be done. The imperative 
warning would go to the Company. Other 
things could await his return here, 
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ea venture, nothing win. Five 
days later Rae and Black Cloud shel- 
tered snugly at Fort Beaver while a blizzard 
switled clouds of snow down from the 
northwest. 

They reached the little post at a dark 
hour. Of the three green hands left for 
garrison, one had gone stark mad and wan- 
dered away and another had died, his head 
blown off by an over-charged musket in 
hunting. The third man was now a harried 
wreck, and doughty Hector Larson was 
planning to leave with him for Fort York 
and abandon the post as soon as the weather 
cleared. So the two arrivals were warmly 
welcomed. 

“A bit of, bad luck; might ha’ been 
worse,” said Larson of his own mishaps. 
“Let’s talk of yourself, Johnny Rae. You 
look well enough and hard,” 
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“Tve got the peltries stolen from here; 
the bark’s laid up far to the north and 
safe. Troyes is with it—the Frenchman.” 

“Oh, is he!” Hector snorted. “And 
what's the unco’ deil up to?” 

“That's what I came to tell; you must 
take the story to Governor Isham—” 

Pipes alight, Rae poured forth his tale of 
Troyes and the latter's campaign. Grizzled 
Larson listened, first with incredulity, thea 
with staggered acceptance. A dour grief 
and anxiety became etched in his lined fea- 
tures. 

“Losh, man, it’s fair terrible!” he ex- 
claimed. “What Isham will say, I dunno. 
A redskin uprising? Bad, very bad. With 
London headquarters saving on wages and 
expenses, it'd sweep us off the Bay. The 
diabolical scheme is clever.” 

“If anything happens to Troyes,” said 
Rae, “the mainspring’s broken—and life's 
an uncertain thing. But there’s Savary to 
think about. He may not be the only dis- 
gruntled Company servant willing to turn 
traitor. You'd best warn Isham of every- 
thing.” 

“I will that,” assented Larson. “And ere 
winter's over I'll be back here with a few 
stout lads to reoccupy the post, you may be 
sure. 

As they talked, Rae got the information 
he required in regard to garrisons at the 
various posts, and repressed a groan. The 
reality was even worse than he had thought. 
Then Hector Larson caught at his mention 
of Savary’s present errand at Cape Assump- 
tion, 

“A queer place, that,” said Hector, shak- 
ing his head. 

“How d’you know? Ever been there?” 

“Nobody's been there. Ships sight them 
bold rocks from afar and stay clear. The 
Frenchmen gave it that name, far back. My 
notion is that it ain’t where it’s charted, nor 
a cape neither. I'd say it’s an island, a big 
one, opposite the entrance to the straits.* 
I’ve heard tell it’s full o bears, white uns, 
and Eskimo. Maybe that’s the place I once 
visited —” 

The geography of the northern Bay was 
just as vague to Hector as it was to everyone 
else. Rae prodded him, and he rambled on. 

“Back in the old days, it was. I was cap’n 


* Probably Southampton Island. 
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of a sloop, and was under orders of Gov 
ernor Isham at Albany—” 

“At York, you mean.” 

“I do not. I mean Albany; it was his first 
command on the Bay. He had heard Injun 
tales, and had a notion that in summer we 
might get trade from tribes to the north, So 
I was sent to investigate. In late June it was, 
I remember, We got to Digges Island, then 
were blown west, toward what the chart said 
was Cape Assumption—a French chart, it 
was. Well, we came safely to land and there 
saw several o’ them big Eskimo boats, umiak 
is the name, engaged in a walrus hunt. Each 
of them boats carries a lot o’ men. This was 
the first time any of us had made actual con- 
tact wi’ them savages,” 

Hector chuckled to himself and carried 
on. 
“They were hostile, but I managed to 
make friends with ‘em. They wore mag- 
nificent clothes of the finest furs. We had 
rum aboard and I made use of it, naturally, 
and we traded for their garments until every 
man Jack of them was bare as a babe. It was 
shrewd business; some o’ them garments was 
worth a hundred pound in London. But the 
savages became wroth, and finally paddled 
away. 

“Three nights later they came back by 
stealth, now in those tiny Kayaks that hold a 
single man. Most of us were camped ashore. 
The Eskimo attacked the sloop and took her, 
killing the two men aboard. They cut the 
cable, and the tide carried ’em out of the 
Bay, and none of ‘em knew what to do about 
it. They had abandoned their kayaks when 
they came aboard, and knew nothing about 
sails. So the sloop vanished.” 

“She was wrecked?” 

“No! The following summer, the yearly 
ship from London came in when the 
straits opened, and sighted her fast in the 
drift ice, near Digges Island. They boarded 
her and found only dead men. They found 
evidences of a wonderful cannibal feast on 
deck, while there were plenty of packed pro- 
visions down below—which the Eskimo 
didn’t recognize. A queer business, all 
Of it. 

Rae nodded. “But that left you and your 
men ashore. How did you get safe?” 

“We struck other Eskimo, got a umiai: 
from them, and coasted down the Bay to 
Fort York,” 
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“How did you get the boat? Trade for 
it?” 

“Hell, no! We saw ’em first, and took 
it. Also, we brought in those skin garments 
we had traded the first batch out of.” 


Re broached the possibility of Isham 
sending a force at once to locate and 
retake the bark with its furs, and repress 
Savary; the older man disagreed em- 
phatically. 

It was out of the question. It might be 
done when the yearly ship came next sum- 
mer; until then, impossible. There were 
barely enough men ai the Bay posts to hold 
them and care for the furs that would come 
in with the spring. Ceaseless 2S wears 
must now be made against any redskin up- 
rising. There was word, too, that next year 
exploring parties were to be sent north and 
west. Parliament was mishandling the Com- 
pany, which had waked up to the need for 
action. 

“Too late,” Hector said disconsolately. 
“They've been roasting chestnuts and watch- 
ing the coals make ’em rich; now there'll 
be dividends in blood. Well, TIL see that 
Isham himself gets your warning. Why not 
come along to Fort York with me?” 

“I’m going back whence I came,” Rae 
answered curtly, 

Even before the blizzard was done, he 
was away, Black Cloud breaking a trail over 
the new snow. To follow the Bay coast 
northward was difficult; flat land and Bay 
ice were merged into one. This suggested 
why Cape Assumption might actually be an 
island, as Hector Larson thought. Seen in 
winter it would look like a headland; in 
summer it would appear as an island. 

Rae’s head was buzzing with other mat- 
ters. The warning would go in. Now what 
of the bark and furs? He could decide 
nothing now. The main thing was that 
while he would keep the bargains he had 
made, he would play no traitor’s role; the 
idea infuriated him. He distrusted Troyes, 
just as Black Cloud did; the man smiled 
too much. During centuries Anglo-Saxons 
had distrusted Frenchmen and the “false 
smiling witcheries of Gallic craft.” But it 
was not smiles that John Rae disliked. He 
had seen the eyes of Troyes lift and warm 
upon Laurie Laurens; that was sufficient. 
And in those keen eyes he had discerned a 


contempt for himself, not likely to breed 
sympathy and fellowship. 

If he was anxious to regain the ice- 
gripped bark, Black Cloud was more so. 
‘The Cree’s promised reward in powder and 
weapons was there. 

So, during three days of this back trail, 
both men pushed hard and furiously, mak- 
ing speed and time. On the fourth day, 
late, appeared many heights to north and 
west; and, closer, a dot moving in an erratic 
and aimless course. A man, alone. 

“He keeps to the ice, avoiding snow- 
drifts,” proclaimed Black Cloud. “He comes 
this way. No gun, no snowshoes. Fright- 
ened and lost.” 

Rae gestured, and they headed out to in- 
tercept the lone traveler. 


E PROVED to be, of all people, the man 
Davy, shambling along in two pair of 
moccasins and assorted furs, and overcome by 
a babbling fright. Terror of the ice and snow 
was upon him, and a more acute fear which 
he gasped out as he clung to Rae. 

“She sent me, sir—the red-haired lass,” 
he said, becoming coherent. “Told me where 
to find you and the fort we pillaged. She 
gimme the furs and sent me. Screeching 
like wild beasts they be, and the Frenchman 
flat aback like a dead 'un—” 

Rae shook the man savagely, until in 
frantic whines Davy told his story. 

“Summat i’ the victuals was bad. It 
poisoned the Frenchman and her and me 
too, but she was not took so bad. She fired 
a gun and scared them when they showed 
up—” 

“They? Who? Who?” snapped Rae. 

“Injuns, sir, wild savages, three men and 
two women, head to foot in furs. They had 
bows and spears, no guns, and a letter from 
the cap’n—Cap'n Savary—writ to me, say- 
ing to give ‘em rum. They was frighted of 
her red hair, sir—” 

“A letter from Savary?” cried Rae. 

“Aye. He and the men were in clover, 
says he, and would come back later. These 
Injuns wanted rum to take home. She gave 
‘em some. They drunk too much, and she 
got me off, but they went stark mad wi’ the 
liquor. One of ’em, a fat squaw, she took 
after me but I run clear of her and kept 
going. I looked back to see them taking 
off acrost the ice, and they had her tied up 
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s 
and took her along but not the French- 
maa—” 

Black Cloud took a hand here, and sight 
of his bared knife put poor Davy into a 
speechless dither of fright. However, what 
seemed like utter madness began to take 
clear shape at last. During the next half- 
hour the two dinned at him and got things 
cleared up. 

It had happened quite recently; they were 
only five or six miles from the bark. The 
“Injuns” were actually Eskimo, no doubt 
from Cape Assumption; all aborigines were 
the same to Davy’s eyes. Savary had sent 
them after rum, for reasons of his own. 
They had arrived while all hands aboard 
the bark were laid out—something spoiled 
in the stores had poisoned everyone. Laurie, 
firing a gun, had affrighted the Eskimo, 
then had given them rum, too much rum; 
it turned them into madmen. She bundled 
Davy in furs and sent him to find Fort 
Beaver—a desperate hope. He never would 
have got there. But he, leaving, had seen 
the party strike out across the open ice, 
taking Laurie with them, 

Rae forgot all else. 

“Come along,” he told the Cree. “Pick 
up their trail and follow. We'll go first to 
the big canoe and see if the Frenchman’s 
dead—Davy, you can follow us. They had 
no snowshoes? Then we'll leave ours at the 
ship. We'll need some supplies, too. 
Ready?” 

Black Cloud, for reply, streaked away, 
snowshoes on back. Rae followed, and 
Davy brought up the rear, awkwardly stum- 
bling along. The ice was windswept and 
clear of snow, which had drifted only in 
the lee of hummocks, There was actually 
little need for snowshoes and it was obvi- 
ous why the Eskimo had worn none; they 
must have come across open ice from Cape 
Assumption, rather confirming Hector’s be- 
lief that the spot might be an island rather 
than a promontory. 

An hour passed, and, with Davy far be- 
hind, Rae found himself in the open mouth 
of the inlet. The bark was still hidden in 
its bight, but thin smoke ascended to show 
the pee. Rae passed the Cree, opened 
the bight, and made for the ice-shrouded 
vessel. He gained it, climbed the stiff rope- 
ladder to the deck, found everything ia 
wild confusion there, and made his way 


below. Everything was wide open to the 
frost. In the main cabin, Sieur de Troyes 
was huddled over the little fireplace, where 
a few embers flickered. His eyes were open, 
he moved a hand feebly. 

Rae ignored him, darted out, and ob- 
tained an armload of wood, as Black Cloud - 
reached the bark. Back below with this, ` 
he closed the companion hood, the doors, 
built up the fire, then looked to the French- 
man. Troyes was weak and feeble. 

“Horrible,” he whispered. “Acute nau- 
sea. Poison of some kind. Where is she? 
I could do nothing—” 

“Never mind,” said Rae. “I’m going 
after her with the Cree. Davy will come 
along and get you on your feet. You want 
to eat?” 

Troyes shuddered; he did not. He never 
wanted food again, he said. Rae, who had 
discovered a chest of medicines in the cabin 
locker, got it out and translated the names; 
Troyes chose some soda, and of this Rae 
mixed a draught for him. Meanwhile. 
Black Cloud was readying guns, powder 
horns, supplies. 

“Must go quick,” he told Rae, “before 
snow spoils the trail.” 

There was no lingering. The cabin was 
fouled with vomit; Rae ignored all this, got 
enough firewood up to last Troyes, then 
joined the redskin. They donned their 
packs and descended to the ice again, Davy 
was coming, a mere black dot to the south- 
ward. Black Cloud cast about for the trail 
and found it, heading out across the open 
ice and the Bay itself. 

How anyone could follow this trail was 
a mystery, but the Cree clung to it like a 
dog. The sun was gone, the long darkness 
was beginning, but the whole northern sky 
was alight with dead men dancing, clear to 
the mid-heaven overhead. The height of 
land fell behind, the trail continued 
straight out across the Bay; they pushed 
ahead, hour after hour, an interminable 
monotony where no living thing appeared 
to the horizon. The redskin declared posi- 
tively that the trail continued eastward, but 
without him Johnny Rae would have been 
helpless. Then, unexpectedly, they came 
upon definite sign; frozen blood and vomit, 
a broken knife of flint. Drunk, said Black 
Cloud; the knife was Eskimo, there had 
been a fight of some kind. Rae, remember- 
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ing Laurie, felt a stealing chill creep up his 
spine, 

They kept on until they were staggering, 
then camped on the ice for food and a brief 
respite of sleep. The weather, luckily, cou- 
tinued very cold and clear, the aurora danced 
steadily; they went on once more, stiff and 
weary, and the bleak daylight grew in the 
east and south. The sun, this day, brought 
a sight that stirred them, far ahead—a white 
cloud breaking the horizon. High land of 
some kind, toward which the trail was lead- 
ing. 

“Another day came and passed, and the 
snowy height was close. 


A S A JOURNEY, it was frightful. The 
+- two men, white and red, pressed for- 
ward like machines. Rae had become a 
machine. He was as tough, as hard, as the 
redskin.- He had become, since this winter 
began, a different person. His body was 
inured to things he had never believed pos- 
sible. He had spent previous winters in the 
comfort of the fort. Now his muscles were 
sheer steel, accepting whatever came and 
not failing. 

His beard he had allowed to grow at will. 
It lent him a strange new fortitude, a look 
which he abhorred yet which added much 
to him. Inner things had come to the sur- 
face; new strength to his dark biue, black- 
lashed eyes, a new dignity to his whole ap- 
pearance, a resolute strength. He was not 
aware of this, a gradual change. 

They hastened onward, the Cree follow- 
ing that trail like a dog. And snow was 
coming. When the day died, they were hard 
upon that height of land—grim naked gran- 
ite heaped with snow. Daylight died with 
massing clouds, with a whine of wind in 
the north; the darkness came with no lights 
in the heavy sky. Snow would come in the 
night, covering all things. 

The wind rose. It was whipping the high 
rock masses as the two gained the island; 
black rock tipped with snow, nine hundred 
feet in air. The trail led on. Once the two 
paused and loaded their muskets, hurriedly 
covering the guns again; reddish glows flick- 
ered above and beyond, where firelight rose. 
They were close now upon the quarry. Rae 
was controlled, stony, savage as the Cree 
beside him. Dragged away by the Eskimo, 
Laurie must have suffered torment indig- 


nity, perhaps was dead or dying. His whole 
thought was of vengeance. That he could 
rescue her, he scarcely expected. 

They came upon a trail, hard in old snow, 
stamped deep, mounting to the higher land 
above the island shore, and followed it. 
Rae was in the lead, now. He swung around 
a hummock of snow and rock and ice, and 
there before him lay the scene. The breath 
of Black Cloud fell upon his neck. The 
two stood staring, 

Fires blazed, figures staggered about, 
shapeless furry things. Behind were squat 
stone houses, low and snow-covered hovels. 
Here was a mad spectacle. Howling, 
screaming, shouting gleefully, men and 
women rushed about. Two frozen walrus 
carcasses lay on the snow; long strips of 
blubber were ripped from them and eaten 
raw, or held to the flames and then wolfed. 

Amid this mad riot, Rae discerned a cen- 
tral group of figures. There stood Laurie, 
hands bound, head drooping in exhaustion; 
he recognized her fur coat at once. All about 
her were short furry shapes, clutching and 
striking at her. One of the Eskimo had 
gripped her furs and was apparently trying 
to rip the coat from her— 


Something happened. From one of the 
houses came a staggering man gouting 
blood. A woman screamed, other voices 
rose in swelling rage. The hurt man was 
yelling and gripping at a knife deep in his 
side. A musket exploded. Rae was already 
in frantic motion, freeing his musket from 
its case. He leveled the gun and shot the 
figure gripping at Laurie. Others, came 
leaping at him. Black Cloud’s musket 
roared, and the Cree’s wild war-yell quav- 
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ered up shrilly. Then, for a space, every- 
thing went into a hopeless confusion of 
shadow and light. ; 

_ Figures came pouring from the stone 
houses. Little furred shapes rushed and 
darted about. Spears fae men screamed 
and died. Another musket and another ex- 
ploded. Curses and orders were yelled on 
every side. Women screamed; the high 
voices of children lifted in panicked wails. 

Rae could not see what was happening 
until, with abrupt clarity, things took shape. 
Laurie had slipped and fallen; Rae gained 
her side and was lifting her head, when he 
was aware of ayellow-bearded man dropping 
almost beside him under an Eskimo axe; 
Black Cloud yelled and knifed the furred 
shape. These were Savary and his men 
emerging from the stone houses, some dying 
as they came. They were fighting like mad 
beasts with the Eskimo horde. As he knelt, 
Rae stared at the firelit figures. 

There was Savary himself—and what a 
man he was! Not the skulking rascal of 
old, but a splendid rampant brute, stone 
axe in one hand, knife in the other, raging 
like a fury. Women were in the stone 
houses, trying to emerge; men fought 
them back. Another musket exploded. The 
Eskimo yells were shrill and savage. Six 
feet away, Rae saw two furred barbarians 
drag down one of Savary’s men frantically 

lunge knives into him—then they turned 
and hurled themselves straight at Rae. 

He leaped upright, empty musket in 
hand; catching it by the barrel, he swung at 
the nearer figure. It rebounded from the 
thick furs and the butt was smashed away at 
the shock. This left the long iron barrel in 
Rae’s hands. He struck at the two small 
men, smashed at their faces, sent them 
shrieking away. Another glided in; the iron 
parried the stone axe, then battered him 
across the face, and he fell. 


T WAS a wild melee on every side, men 
yelling and dying, stabbing, battling in 
utmost ferocity. Savary, smashing clear of 
half a dozen plump furred shapes, brought 
this fuming chaos to order. He lifted the 
thong of a powder-horn from his shoulder 
and flung the whole thing into a fire. 

The puffing, blinding explosion scattered 
flames and brands for a dozen yards around 
and sent billows of smoke adrift. Frantic 
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yells burst from the Eskimo; they scurried 
away like rabbits, seeking darkness and 
safety. Snow had begun to fall, and the 
rising wind was whistling a keen blast. 

Savary lifted his voice. The men gathered 
to him. Not many—four or five, thought 
Rae; a couple of others were on their feet 
but had been cut to pieces and were done 
for. Savary was bellowing rapid orders. 

“Get the muskets here and load ’em! Two 
o’ you lads hold the women in that house— 
hold ’em! Leave two fires, scatter the others. 
Quick wi’ them guns—we’'ll have that 
damned crowd back on us in no time.” 

Rae lifted Laurie a bit, conscious that she 
was weak and hurt. He was about to call 
for help with her, when a yell arose. Here 
came the Eskimo in a savage rush. A mus- 
ket roared. Spears flickered in across the 
clearing. Two fires remained for light. Rae, 
desperate, got Laurie on her feet. 

“Quick, lass—into one of the houses! PI 
have to lend a hand here—” 

She gasped something. He found the 
thong at her wrists and managed to free 
them, helped her to reach one of the house 
entries—then swung around as the Eskimo 
came sweeping across the clearing. Muskets 
banged and scattered them, and the wild 
confusion passed. 

Savary had things well in hand. Hurt 
men were loading muskets; these had been 
collected and there were plenty for all. Snow 
was ablow on the wind. Men clamored at 
Savary to get out of this hell-hole before 
everyone died. Of Black Cloud, Rae could 
see nothing whatever, but he heard an arrow 
whistle past him. Then, with a swirl of 
yells, the Eskimo were back with harpoon 
and spear and axe. They meant business. 

With most of the firelight gone now, 
the exploding muskets did little harm. The 
tush of indistinct scurrying figures was 
eerie; a wounded man was dragged down 
and butchered. The little furry shapes drew 
blood. The hurt men screamed; and any 
who could not keep their feet were doomed. 

Savary—damn him!—saved the day. He 
drew his remaining men back to the stone 
houses; suddenly, with a burst of explosions, 
the muskets spat fire. The Eskimo, crowd- 
ing forward, were caught by the storm of 
lead. They scattered but kept up the fight. 

Rae stuck to his musket-barrel, for the 
long iron made a vicious weapon. He re- 
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ceived hurts in plenty; stone axes, flint 
spears and knives, reached him, but none 
vitally. He retreated toward the stone house 
into which Laurie had disappeared; snow 
was now coming down thickly and covering 
the ground. Two Eskimo plunged at him, 
and he hammered them away, but slipped 
and went sprawling. He saw Savary reel 
and fall under an axe-blow, his men thrust- 
ing in about him. The reloaded muskets 
roared, and the horde of furry shapes took 
to flight. 

“Get the cap'n on his feet!” lifted a 
shout. “Out o’ here while we can go!” 

“Take the women for hostages!” cried 
another. “Pack the grub, leave all else—” 

Rae tried to rise, got partly erect, then 
sank back. Exhaustion had seized him; that 
last flicker of battle had emptied him of 
energy. Men bustled about; the fires 
dimmed; finally a dark group of figures 
crossed the clearing to the trail and filed 
down it out of sight. 

As though in dream, Rae saw this but 
could do nothing about it. Snow was adrift 
around him; he felt warm and relaxed, 
wonderfully at ease, and made no effort to 
rise. The cold was reaching into him, but 
his perception was clear enough. 

About one dying fire came a movement 
of figures—Eskimo were gathering there. A 
musket exploded, one fell, the others darted 
away, howling. They had had enough of 
those dread fire-sticks. Presently Rae felt 
himself being shaken; someone was stand- 
ing oyer him. He mumbled vaguely, then 
came awake and with some realization made 
a struggle to reach his feet. Finally he made 
it. A musket was shoved into his hands, 
and he was aware of Black Cloud beside 
him, saying something too vague to catch. 

Again came movement at the fire; small 
figures. They saw him and an arrow thud- 
ded into his fur coat but bounded away. He 
lifted the gun and pulled trigger vaguely, 
staggering to the shock of the discharge. 
Black Cloud whooped. The figures howled 
and ran, this time for good and all. Snow 
hissed upon the embers and the light died 
out. : 

Everything was uncertain after that—a 
bizarre mixture of the natural and the 
grotesque, like the foreground of some 
nightmare fantasy. A groaning man who 
carsed viciously and mumbled English 


words; soft hands exploring his hurts and _ 
making them smart; and somewhere the 
voice of Laurie. Rae broke into laughter. 

“Red-headed witch!” he muttered, and 
remembered nothing more, 


VIII 


HERE was no return of the Eskimo; 

Black Cloud reported that they had 
scattered afar. Whether Savary’s fleeing 
party had lived or died, there was nothing 
to indicate. 

Johnny Rae sat in the sunshine, talked 
with Laurie, and looked back at all that 
furious chase and battle as upon some evil 
dream. Three full days of heavy snow had 
fallen, however, and plenty of evidence re- 
mained that the dream had been real, Gentle 
mounds of white showed where the dead 
lay as they had fallen. 

Savary must have lost more than half his 
force, and many an Eskimo had also per- 
ished; but there were no wolves here—an 
odd thing, it first seemed. During that 
snowfall a good deal of the loot had been 
salvaged, and this was invaluable—mus- 
kets, powder-horns, a few spears. The so- 
called house, roughly but stoutly fashioned 
of stones with a hole in the roof to let out 
firesmoke, contained some pelts and oil 
lamps and other native articles; so did the 
next house, into which Black Cloud bur- 
rowed to make himself at home. The others 
were left alone. They were small, grimy, 
dingy little shelters, nothing more. 

With several good muskets, ammunition 
and ball, and shelter, the three could remain 
here indefinitely; but it was a sad exchange 
for their excellent home aboard the bark. 
Not that Black Cloud thought so—to him, 
this place was a paradise. Within two days 
he killed six white bears, and caribou 
abounded. Fowl abounded, and the Cree 
brought in fresh meat daily. ; 

For the present, there was no hope of 
leaving here; also, there was a more per- 
sonal and intimate element, which Rae 
could not escape. 

Hard and tough as he had become, he 
was in very bad shape. His hurts were 
minor and superficial, but they were numer- 
ous and had to be carefully tended. He lay 
in the dark little hovel while Laurie washed 
and bandaged him. Later on she went to 
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pieces and he in turn had much to do. She 
spoke of that frightful trip across the ice 
with the Eskimo, after leaving the bark. 

“It was horrible beyond words! They 
were vile little beasts, the women worse 
than the men. This red hair of mine amazed 
and fascinated them all. I could understand 
nothing they said, of course; I suppose they 
had never seen a white woman before. They 
had flint knives and cut me, pulled out my 
hair, treated me like a curious animal in 
a rare show. The women cut open my 
clothes to see if I had red hair all over. 
Luckily, we had just reached here when 
the snow came and you arrived.” 

She was ill from hurts, lack of food, and 
nervous exhaustion. Once more, in these 
confined quarters, with grim necessity 
ravening on every side, there could be no 
mockery of conventions. Modesty had van- 
ished with civilization; here, quite literally, 
they were living in the stone age, forced 
into daily revocation of the edicts laid upon 
them by culture and education. Yet, in all 
such matters, importance lay not so much 
in what was done as in the way it was done. 

“I think we'll get along, my dear,” Rae 
said quietly, when he came to the examina- 
tion of her hurts. “You should be proud 
of this magnificent white skin. No wonder 
the Eskimo were amazed; they probably 
thought you some goddess. You're extreme- 
ly beautiful—but some of these are nasty 
cuts. I must consult Black Cloud about 
treatment and for the present I'll merely 
cleanse the injuries.” 

His impersonal attitude absorbed the 
first shock, and after that it was easy to 
establish a modus vivendi which could 
gloss over the conventions—which to Black 
Cloud no doubt would have appeared 
absurd, and under these conditions actually 
were so. 


pees fat for wounds, promptly said 
the Cree, and there was abundance of 
this cure-all. Meat, hot broth, sunshine, 
were helps for body and mind. Rae was kept 
so busy that he had small thought to spare 
on himself, and regained strength and 
energy before he knew it. Wood for the 
fire had to be cut and packed in and this, 
m they had no axe, became a major 


The days ran into weeks. Frozen meat 
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was stored in another stone house. Peltries 
began to pile up, cured in haphazard fash- 
ion, but ie were nothing like as soft as 
the Eskimo furs abandoned here. In this 
struggle for survival, the immediate pres- - 
ent was the one thing that mattered. Neces- 
sity was of the moment and dominated it; 
nothing else was of concern. The life was 
bitterly far from perfection; there were 
wants and lacks, hardships, vexations, but 
these lessened in importance once Laurie 
got back on her feet. The three of them 


` were at least alive and were flourishing on 


the active work. 

“What’s to come of it?” asked Laurie. 
They were sitting on a bearskin spread 
across a hummock of ice, and watching the 
flashing danch of the dead men over the 
sky. “Do we stay here and perish with the 
snow?” 

Rae puffed at his pipe. His tobacco was 
low, and with grim practicality he had been 
thinking about uncovering some of the 
corpses to seek more of the weed. Or there 
would be plenty of it—aboard the bark. 

“I suppose,” he rejoined, “your mind is 
aboard the Nonesuch.” 

“Not just that, John. Everything! Us— 
marooned here. And nowhere to go even 
if we could.” 

He laughed a little. “Nonsense! We can 
go, quick enough, as soon as we're able, 
but at the moment, this is a good spot for 
us. Here, we're safe for today at least. If 
you want to look at tomorrow, that’s an- 
other thing entirely. I expect Savary pulled 
through and has joined Troyes at the bark.” 

“And we've lost her.” 

“Not in the least, my dear,” he rejoined 
cheerfully. “Before the winter ends, we 
must go to work on that line. The None- 
such has fortune aboard, your fortune, and 
if we can get away with it you should be 
fairly well-to-do. Meanwhile, I'd say to 
stick here, safe from all the world, and 
make the best of things:” 

“Easy to say, hard to do,” she muttered. 
Black Cloud says more snow is on the way. 
Will it ever end?” 

“Not soon,” he replied. “I’ve quite lost 
track of time. At the post we used to mark 
down each day. It must still be a long while 
before the ice breaks up and the bark floats. 
We'll have to act, of course, well before 
that time atrives. Then, that bark and 
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what’s aboard her will mean everything to 
us—salvation, a return to civilization, a 
means of life, and money. Yes, she’s a 
huge vital necessity to us; but she’s the same 
to Savary, to Troyes, to the others. We'll 
have to fight in order to take her again, and 
next time it won't be so easy.” 

She rose, pointing to the snów hummocks 
where lay the dead. 

“Tm sick of fighting. That’s what comes 
of it—destruction, death, murder! I want 
no more of it.” 

Abruptly, she left him and disappeared 
in the stone house. Rae smoked on, watch- 
ing the lights flicker over the horizon in a 
ghastly parade of bluish color. Reaction of 
course. She was feeling the wintry desola- 
tion and loneliness, - was keeping up her 
end of the struggle magnificently. After 
all, she had not been born to this; the mere 
daily grind of preparing food was enough 
to wear anyone down. 

“She’s looking forward to an uncertain 
future, and it’s tough,” he told himself. 
“Even if we got away in the bark, then 
what? A woman couldn’t handle the sale 
of a fur cargo. That’s the worst of it for 
her—being alone.” 

He rose, emptied his pipe, and went after 
wood. With an armload he entered the 
house. There was no fire but the oil lamp, 
fed by strips of blubber from the frozen 
walrus, lit the place with a faint flame. Rae 
arranged the wood, lit it from the lamp, and 
got out of his heavy furs. Laurie sat half 
buried under her own pile of pelts. The 
flames began to crackle and he turned to 
her. 

“Is that better? It'll soon warm up.” He 
dropped beside her and took her hand. 
“You're cold! See here, I’ve been thinking 
over what you said outside.” 

“I was just feeling put upon and mis- 
erable; let it pass.” 

“No, my dear; it was good honest speech 
and with reason back of it, even if un- 
spoken,” he rejoined cheerfully. “You've 
been through a particularly hard time of 
horrors and bitter memories. There may 
be more ahead; and I think there’s some- 
thing you should remember if need be.” 

She drew away her hand, touched his 
cheek and laughed softly. 

“Shaggy and all, John, you’re a rare man. 
I must go to work on this beard of yours: 
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in the morning; it’s in sad need of trim- 
ming.” 

“Never mind; you can’t throw me off. It’s 
hard to be alone, Laurie, harder than any- 
thing else in this region of snow and night 
and terror. But you're not alone; that’s the 
thing to remember.” 

“I'm sorty if I sounded despondent.” 

“That’s natural enough. My dear Laurie, 
we're partners; never forget it. I’ve cut 
loose from my past, from my old shabby 
ambitions. I'll build a new future some- 
how, and as long as you'll have me, I’m 
sticking with you. We’ll sce this battle to 
the end, together. Keep that in mind. You’re 
not alone.” : 

“As long as I'll have you?” she repeated. 
“My dear John, can’t you realize what it’s 
meant to me to have your companionship?” 

“I'm trying to assure you that I’m not 
leaving you,” he went on earnestly. We're 
together, partners of destiny. We have one 
and the same aim. I mean to help you 
recover your ship; and we can do that all 
right. I mean to help you get out of this 
empty world, find safety and a secure life 
among our own sort of people. I need to 
find the same thing, too. I need your help.” 

Her eyes widened. “My help? How?” 

“Many ways. Now I’m out of the Com- 
pany, I'll stay out. I like you with all there 
is in me; I'll throw in my fortune with you. 
We'll work together; we understand each 
other, we see things the same way. I'm 
not talking of love, my dear. Frankly, I’ve 
not had much to do with lasses. I'm none. 
of your rakehelly tavern Lotharios, with 
one eye on a liquor mug and the other on 
a wench—” 

He stopped. She was laughing, and her 
hand caught at him. 

“No, you're not. Such a man as Sieur 
de Troyes, for example; a man with dis- 
honest eyes. Yours are honest—one rea- 
son I liked you from the first. It’s a glad 
and heartening thing, this talk.” Her voice 
deepened. “We're friends, then, friends 
and good companions. Can we stay friends?” 

“Why not? What’s to prevent?” 

“This, perhaps.” 

She turned her face to him and their lips 
met. Rae drew her gently to him, but even 
as he kissed her, he was aware of her’mean- 
ing. 
a No, this wont prevent,” he said. 
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“Friends we stay, my dear. A lifetime 
shan't be ruined for a moment’s joy. Life 
with you will be a pleasant thing, a glad 
and happy thing, and together we can build 
TA 


“Perhaps,” she whispered, and they lis- 
tened to the crackle of the flames, until the 
little fire died into embers. 

Rae put the rest of the wood on the fire, 
shoved a new chunk of blubber into the 
lamp, and got under his furs to sleep, feel- 
ing as though a milepost on the long jour- 
ney had been passed and new country lay 
ahead, When he wakened, gray dawn had 
come, flames crackled on the stone hearth, 
and Laurie was shaking him. 

“Wake up, sluggard! Black Cloud’s out- 
side with birds to be plucked.” 

Rae sat up. “Oh! I was dreaming of a 
kiss. Was it real?” 

“Judge for yourself,” she said, laughing, 
and stooped her lips to his. “That’s for 
good morrow, my friend, and a bright spar- 
kling day, so get out with you.” 

She slipped away, and Rae, laughing, 
rose and donned his furs. 


2a seemed unwontedly agreeable and 
pleasant these days, although snow fell 
in unexampled torrents and the weather was 
riotous. ‘The island, if such it were, was 
clearly of huge size and well timbered. Black 
Cloud found beaver, cut some babiche, and 
with the thin thongs made snowshoes of the 
primitive bear-paw shape, to replace their 
lost equipment. Polar bears were so nu- 
merous as to be a nuisance, and to judge 
from the gear found in the stone houses, 
walrus must be thick. The pots and flint 
weapons here were of the most primitive 
nature, and no trace of iron was located. 
Undoubtedly, these Eskimos were entirely 
unacquainted with white men. 

Soon becoming used to the short, rounded 
shoes, Rae went on almost daily hunts with 
Black Cloud, Caribou and other game were 

lentiful, yet to Rae it was a new sort of 
fine. Sometimes the Cree would lead 
him across. an apparently empty field of 
snow which would give birth to almost un- 
seen birds or beasts, white as the snow it- 
self. Along the higher cliffs, “little auks” 
and other seabirds nested in uncounted thou- 
sands, and were tame, 

However, hunting was only a detail of 
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the winter life here; the struggle for fire- 
wood was incessant. The western side of 
the island was low and flat, and nowhere 
was any token of human life. The Eskimo 
had disappeared and were no mote seen. 

During these weeks, Rae became quite in- 
timate with the redskin, until mutual respect 
gave rise to very real friendship. While: 
no talker, Black Cloud did unbosom him- 
self one evening, and rather opened Rae’s 
eyes. He was not here by chance. Even 
before his meeting with Laurie, the Cree 
had determined to winter near the Bay. He 
made himself clear in mingled Cree, Eng- 
lish and sign-talk. 

“Trade with your people means life to 
mine,” he said, “We are far from here. It 
is a long way to come with packs of furs; 
but I have made agreements with Swamp 
Crees, with Salteaux and others who lie be- 
tween. If you are here, we shall come and 
trade for the things we need. Perhaps, too, 
my white brothers will come overland and 
build forts closer to us.” 

This, Rae assured him, would be done. 
“But what about the French?” he queried. 
“Sieur de Troyes, for one.” 

“They are not my brothers,” said the Cree 
with a touch of disdain, and would say 
no more. 

The days passed into weeks; Rae had lost 
all count of time and the winter seemed 
eternal. Laurie bloomed like a rose, devel- 
oped new abilities, learned to sew with bone 
needle and thread of sinew, and vastly im- 
proved their garments, 

Came a spell of clear, brilliant weather 
that lasted for a good ten days. It was bit- 
ter cold, but by day the sunlight poured out 
of a cloudless sky, by night the dead men 
danced ceaselessly, with such a display of 
colors as Rae had never seen. Cold as it 
was, the very air was electric, charged with 
boundless vitality. Then, one night, fell a 
light, dry snow without wind, covering 
everything to a depth of six inches. When 
Rae went outside, the ice was gone; the sun 
gleamed on new, unbroken snow, far as eye 
could see. 

That day Rae went with Black Cloud up 
along the high cliffs in search of ptarmigan 
for the pot. There was plenty of meat on 
hand and no particular need of hunting. The 
two men saw numbers of white bears; in- 
deed, one of these attacked them en route 
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home and they had no choice but to kill the 

brute. Black Cloud insisted on skinning the 

bear and taking in a few choice portions, 

so Rae lent him a hand. The Cree had a 

passion for white bear skins, which were 
“new to him. 

Rde had been thinking about making a 
trip down to Fort Beaver. Hector Larson 
should be back at the post by this time, and 
Rae wanted to learn what developments, if 
any, had sprung from his warning to Isham. 
He wanted, too, to get set right on the date 
and possibly to resign in due form from 
Company service; on this he had quite re- 
solved. Such a trip was not necessary, but 
with this weather it had little danger and 
he discussed it with the redskin. Black 
Cloud understood, and nodded. 

“Maybe good weather now. We have 
plenty meat. Good time.” 

Rae was thinking of this as they dragged 
the bearskin homeward. Safe enough to 
Jeave Laurie here; she was able to take care 
of herself, and the trip should not take too 
long. In fact, he felt quite able to make it 
alone and leave Black Cloud here, if needed. 

Firewood was the chief problem, how- 
ever, so he and the Cree ipus the rest of the 
day bringing in loads of wood. No trees 
were near the stone houses; the Eskimo must 
have long ago denuded the vicinity of wood, 
but there was plenty at a distance. That 
night the trip was discussed with Laurie, 
and she made no objection. 

Safer here than in London itself, she said. 
They had seen no human being since com- 
ing here; and in case wandering Eskimo 
did show up, she would have the muskets. 
No one else would come. Even were Savary 
alive and safe, neither he nor his men would 
return here where they had suffered so heav- 
ily and gained so little. 

“So go when you like,” she said, smiling. 
You might get me some sewing utensils, 
too. Td love to have a TEE of shears.” 

Easily settled, then. Another day to make 
ready, decided Rae, then he and the Cree 
would get off across the ice in a diagonal 
course for the coast and the little post. 

Next morning while Laurie was smoking 
strips of meat for pemmican, the two men 
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went after wood, some distance up the coast. 
Rae was busily making up a load to be 
hauled home with a thong rope, when he 
caught a yell from the Cree, who was at 
some distance. Thinking his companion 
might have run afoul of a bear, Rae caught 
up his musket and made for the open. There 
he saw Black Cloud pointing, and following 
the gestures discerned a lone caribou head- 
ing down through the brush toward the 
stone houses. The animal was moving along 
slowly, plowing heavily through the snow. 

Rae went to joint Black Cloud, thinking 
that the redskin was after the fresh meat, 
but he found the Cree pointing excitedly, 
heard his cry of “Blood!” and together they 
picked: up the trail of the caribou. It was 
heavily dotted with blood. The animal was 
badly wounded and barely dragging himself 
along. 

Puzzled, they followed and caught up 
with the beast, who turned at bay but stag- 
gered and sank down, dying where he stood. 
The blood came from a wound behind the 
fore shoulder. Black Cloud edged forward, 
looked at it, then turned with a wrinkled 
frown. 

“Fresh,” he said. 
Gun.” 

At this, it struck Rae suddenly, clearly, 
with the force of a blow. 

The caribou had been wounded, but 
not by spear or arrow; by a gunshot. Closer 
examination proved this. A gunshot! And 
the wound was fairly fresh—undoubt- 
edly the killer was even now on the trail, 
running down his victim. The Eskimo had 
no muskets, The animal had come from 
farther up the island. 

Rae swung around; no other person was 
in sight. The sunlight was clear; the trees, 
the snow, all was distinct, empty, clearcut. 
But someone had done this thing—only one 
person could have done it: a white man. 
Only white men carried guns. 

A white man—in this barren desolation? 
Then enemies were at hand. With a shock 
of realization, Rae fumbled to be rid of 
mittens, to get and uncork his powder-horn 
and reach his musket from its case. A white 
man—then the impossible had happened! 


“Not you, not me. 


(Part III in the next SHORT STORIES) 
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The Old Uriah North and South RR Was Always So Broke 
It Would Have Moved a Case of Measels If Ii Paid the Freight 


THE Straw Boss AND 
THe TIGER 
BY JOHN E. KELLY 


E HARDLY ever have real only saw two seasons, wet and damn wet. 

cold weather at Lumberton, But everybody in the whole county, espe- 

snow and all. Lem Smathers, cially the kids, knew when summer began, 

the dried-up Arizony string- because that was the day the circus played at 

bean who spent a year on our the Fair Grounds, complete from soda to 

division as relief telegrapher, claimed he hock, as the faro sharks say, with red lemon- 
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ade, clowns, and calliope. We even got some 
kind of a record, for the first time a man 
was shot from a cannon, was in our town. 
The Great Gonzago, he was, but green 
roustabouts rigged the safety net too low 
and he overshot the mark, landing on his 
head smack in the middle of the race track. 
Only that our Fire Department was on the 
job and hauled him out pronto, Great would 
have drowned. Usually we had Biffley & 
Buntley’s Amazing Aggregation, but one 
year they were touring down to Los A. and 
the Grange booked Ragan’s Consolidated 
Combination instead. I remember it just as 
plain, because that was the time the show 
went on with the tiger's cage empty and 
their straw boss in jail. 

In those days, most railroads weren't 
breaking their necks to haul circus trains, for 
the rolling stock the smaller shows owned 
was gen’rally two classes worse than junk, 
Flat wheels and air hoses that made like a 
sieve were the least of their troubles. But on 
the Uriah North & South we were always so 
broke, we'd have moved a case of measles if 
it paid the freight. Besides, we couldn't let 
Lumberton down. The Fourth of July and 
Stompin’ Day, when the lumberjacks came 
out of the big timber to spend their season’s 
pay trying to flatten the honkytonks and one 
another with their hobnailed boots, were big 
times, but Circus Day was the real wingding, 
with even Banker Moffitt sashaying around 
to watch Fatima the Kootch dancer. 

We're up at the head of steel yet and be- 
fore they built the hard road, you came to 
Lumberton on rails, less ’n you wanted to 
hoof it by the Injun trail over the range, or 
take a chance crossing the bay bar on the 
little windjammers that waited for good 
weather. So when the Central Division 
wired us that Ragan’s Consolidated was due 
to leave Uriah, our Old Man doubled up the 
northbound Manifest Freight and the local, 
Number Six, which freed Dan Porter's hog 
and a caboose to handle the circus train. 

Uriah’s yard engine had Ragan’s cars as- 
sembled on a long passing track and after 
Dan Porter had coupled on his caboose with 
Big Ed Parkins as conductor, he steamed 
past on the main line to take his place at the 
head end of the train. Dan lost his shirt 
every pay day and never tumbled that his 
mouth gave him away. Not that he had a 
swivel tongue, hinged in the middle and 
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flapping at both ends, but his long loose lips 
perked up like a banty rooster strutting when 
he drew to a pair, and dropped when his 
luck was out. They hung down nigh to his 
Adam’s-apple as he looked over what he 
was to haul. 

The circus traveled in twenty cars, a full 
train for us on the mountain grades, with 
two rickety old day coaches on the tail-end 
for the performers. We're no high-toned 
outfit, but our maintenance-of-way gang 
would strike if we bunked them in such old 
wrecks. The rest were flats holding parade 
wagons under tarpaulins, some box-cars 
fitted with cages and barred windows for the 
animals, a cook car and a water tank, and a 
couple of old express cars loaded with can- 
vas. The whole thing had been painted yel- 
low—once—and leaned every which way on 
broken springs. Dan didn’t need to see any 
mote to know what shape the wheels and 
brakes were in. 


OLBROOK, the Down East Yankee 
who was firing for Porter, unlocked the 
switch. Dan backed in, hooked on and 
tested his air. Like he thought, leaks 
wheezed and hissed at every coupling. He 
was starting for the step to have it out with 
the trainmaster who had wished that mess 
on him, when a short heavy-set fellow, with 
a face redder than his carroty hair, came up 
fast and pushed his way into the cab. The 
stranger paid the engineer no mind, but 
barked at Holbrook. 

“Yer late!” he snapped. “I wanna be over 
the mountains by dark.” He looked at Por- 
ter for the first tume and like Dan was excess 
baggage. “In my time,” said the redhead, 
“firemen had enough savvy to handle an 
engine in the yards, without needin’ no 
hostler.”” 

Our crew stared at him, saying nothing 
for a minute, thinking him touched in the 
head, or maybe escaped from the sideshow. 
Finally, Dan spoke up, quietly. 

“And who might you be, Mister?” he 
asked. “Mister” is a fighting word with us, 
if you say it just so. Like Dan said it then. 

“James Windham,” said the stranger, like 
he was Mr. Big hisself. “Foreman for 
Ragan’s Consolidated Combination Shows.” 
He elbowed Dan aside and climbed up on 
the engineet’s seat. “Yuh can spot the track 
for me as we go along,” he told Mase. “This: 
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run’ll be duck soup after my time on the big 
roads,” 

Porter got Windham by the collar and 
hauled him off the seat. 

“Jest whut’s on yer mind, stranger?” he 
demanded, keeping a tight grip. 

The redhead squirmed himself loose. “I 
always run our trains,” he announced, breath- 
ing hard and measuring Dan’s lean length 
with a hard round blue eye. “There’s a mil- 
lyun dollars’ worth o’ animals in them cars 
and Rance Ragan ain’t entrustin’ ’em to any 
hick throttle jerker.” 

Over Windham’s shoulder Mase caught 
Porter's eye, but the engineer shook his 
head. Dan was one for settling things peace- 
ful, and always willing to count up to five 
before swinging. He passed over “hick” 
and the redhead’s dirty looks. 

“Mebbe you run trains on other tracks,” 
Porter admitted, “but there’s standin’ orders 
on this railroad—” 

Windham didn’t let him finish, “Rail- 
road!” he snorted. “Of all the broken-down 
pig trails! I’ve seen better roadbed on a 
merry-go-round.” 

That tore it! The Uriah North & South 
never had money for heavy rails or new 
rolling stock, and many’s the day the bosses 
in our general offices let their paychecks 
wait so the boys in the shops could get theirs 
on time, but nobody in his right mind would 
give our road the down-the-country like 
Windham tried. Porter gabbed his oil can to 
brain the redhead and Mase got an elbow 
lock on the stranger’s windpipe. The crew 
wrestled him to the ground and walked him 
in a kind of sideways lockstep to the depot. 
The schedule went to pot while Ed Parkins, 
Ragan, and even Banks, our general superin- 
tendent, joined in the argument. Finally, 
they compromised; Windham could ride in 
the cab, if he kept his paws off the controls. 


hs circus special pulled out of Uriah 
thirty minutes late, with the atmosphere 
in the cab like an actors’ banquet after the 
first catty crack. The flat-wheeled wrecks got 
under way banging, clanking, squealing and 
rattling as Dan eased his throttle open. Por- 
ter craned his neck, sighting back toward 
the caboose. Every car on the scarecrow 
train was rocking and weaving with a mo- 
tion of its own. The engineer set his jaw 
and tossed the timecard out of the window; 
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he couldn't hope to make over half-speed 
and stay on the rails. Bad beginnings make 
good endings, thought Dan, trying to look 
on the bright side. 

The steep curving climb to the height of 
land on the Divide was slow but nothing 
went haywire and the engineer sorta relaxed. 
The low country was having the mountains’ 
share of rain that season and as soon as the 
train got up into the pines the roadbed was 
dry, which meant no washouts and less 
chance of slides. Even Windham kept his 
yap closed, though when Dan cut his eyes 
around at the redhead, he’d find him stand- 
ing in the fireman’s door, chomping on a 
cud of fine-cut and glaring at the crew like 
he wished he had a headchopper handy. 

On the long saddle from the Divide to 
the big sawmills at Upland, Mase Holbrook 
had his shoveling a mite easier. The fireman 
straightened up and stuck his head out of his 
window to get a lungful of cool mountain 
air. 
Over on the skyline, far off to the left 
and about even with the train, a black cloud 
the size of a man’s hand was piling up above 
the pines. Mase yelled at Porter and pointed 
to the dark patch. 

“Rain’s follerin’ us up the hill, Dan.” 

Porter took a quick look, then he crossed 
the cab and pushed Windham aside while 
he stared hard at the cloud. It was spreading 
fast, boiling up and sideways with black 
streamers waving ahead like the Northern 
Lights in blackface. The redhead didn’t take 
kindly to pushing; he stuck his head out be- 
side Dan’s and his voice was loud in the en- 
gimeer’s ears. 

“You scared of that litty-bitty cloud?” he 
mocked. “Why, down where I come from, 
they wouldn’t even call that a rain! There 
ain't a pint of water in thet windstorm.” 

“Likely you're right, stranger,” snapped 
Dan. “Up here, we calls that a forest fire!” 

“Give her all you got, Mase!’’ Porter 
yelled at his fireman. Leaning half out of 
his window, Dan studied his train as he 
opened the throttle notch by notch until it 
was full wide. The cars bobbed and rolled 
but they held the rails and the track was al- 
most one long straightaway, with some deep 
cuts but no sharp curves, all the way to Up: 
land station. 

Windham clammed up again, hang- 
ing out of the -fireman’s door with his 
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round eyes, like blue marbles, nigh popping 
out on his cheeks which had toned down 
considerable from their regular red to a 
putty brindle. They had good reason; a for- 
est fire is a mean customer when it’s racing 
straight at you, like this one was. The smoke 
cloud swelled up to cover half the sky and 
the blaze blocked off the west with a red 
wall. The burn was shaped like a new moon 
with one prong aiming for the train, the 
other shooting forward to leapfrog the road- 
bed in the tall pines hanging over the tracks. 
Porter's only chance was to outrun the flames 
to Upland, where the cutover lands would 
slow their speed. 

The safety valve was jiggling on its seat 
about to pop and the sweat on Mase Hol- 
brook’s brow was sizzling in the blast from 
the open firebox door as he chopped at the 
clinkers with a slice bar, when Windham 
horned in again. 

“Can't yuh get any speed out this old 
tub?” he demanded and his voice was shrill 
with a first cousin to a companion. “I could 
walk as fast as we're goin’!” 

Mase yanked back his long bar so that 
accidental-like the handle poked the red- 
head in the wind and hushed his jawing. 

“One more peep outa you, and you'll git 
ter try!” the fireman assured him, wpe 
a sooty hand across his face and grabbing 
the shovel as the steam gauge dipped a mite 
below the danger point. 

Dan’s freight hog, Number 414, was the 
newest engine on the division. The U. N. 
& S. had bought her a dozen years before 
when she was retired by the Great Northern. 
The Baldwin four-six-oh type was a good 
work horse but no spider-driver, tail-truck 
mail racer like the big roads use to clip a 
mile a minute from their express schedules. 
Mauling the Milk-and-Mixed southbound 
out of Lumberton every second morning, she 
picked up the return Manifest Freight at 
Uriah and held an even jogtrot, her gears 
clanking steady and slow, like a cow chew- 
ing her cud. Now with her throttle open 
wide, for the first time I reckon, little 414 
scurried along, puffing, fussing and wheez- 
ing, like a biddy hen trying to outrun the 
neighbor's dog, but her top speed was noth- 
ing to hold a stop-watch on. 

And there was need for all the speed Dan 
could crowd on 414, for every pound of 
steam Mase could stoke from his coal. The 
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racing arm of the fire was gaining on them; 
through breaks in the forest the flames were 
plain and close between the tree trunks and 
it wouldn't need more than a smidgeon of 
imagination to feel their heat beating on the 
train. When Porter looked back to check 
the reeling cars, he saw the blaze had 
jumped the right of way and was following 
on both sides, not a quarter-mile behind, 
burning the crossties and warping the rails 
as it came. If it didn’t seem to be gaining, 
neither did the circus special. Overhead the 
blue afternoon sky was lost in a whirlpool of 
smoke, flying every which way and cutting 
the sunshine down to a gray twilight. 

There was no time for talk in the cab. 
Dan swiveled his head forward and back, 
searching the track ahead, turning to watch 
that nightmare train take the grades and 
curves. Mase was a jumpingjack, black as 
coal as he poured into the fire box, dropping 
his shovel to grab the slice bar, banging the 
fire door only to yank it open again. Wind- 
ham stood goggling at the burning trees, his 
knees sagging at his jaw dropped. The 
forest fire raced 414, like two wild engines 
driving headlong to a crossing, to cut the 
toad ahead and close the flaming trap. 

A Forest Ranger told me once that even 
on a quiet day, a big burn makes its own 
wind. The heated air sweeps uphill, carry- 
ing the blaze with it, and sucks cold air in 
from all around to take its place. Dan said 
it was like that; the closer the fire came, the 
stronger the fresh breeze from Upland blew 
in his face. He blessed it then, for it kept 
the smoke off the track ahead. About four 
miles from the sawmills, the line runs be- 
tween steep banks of crumbling shale where, 
to maintain grade, the rails lie in a deep cut 
still further down in the earth. The cold 
air hurrying to the fire was squeezed in this 
narrow place like a stream in a millrace and 
built its speed up nigh to half a gale. By 
rights, all the wind on that side of the range 
blows in from the west and the trees grow 
hump-backed from bending with it. The 
counter-current from Upland ruffled up their 
tops like rubbing a dog's fur the wrong way. 


E ALWAYS had trouble in that cut 
with the shale banks sloughing off. Up 
on the top edge, the ground weathered away 
under a white pine, leaving most of its roots 
hanging out in the air and killing it. The 
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dead tree had lost near all its branches and 
the trunk stood leaning on its live neighbors, 
away from the tracks. Sure, the section gang 
should have sawed it down, but only rich 
railroads can afford to keep their whole 
right of way clean. Our gandy dancers had 
their work cut out for them just to keep the 
rails straight and the ballast poked back 
under the crossties, what with the slides and 
washouts they could look for nigh daily. 
Overhead, Dan could see the cold wind driv- 
ing the trees, straightening them up, then 
bending their tops westward. 

The dead pine took the push of those be- 
hind until it stood upright. Dan held his 
breath and figured the train might just get 
by. Then the last roots tore loose from the 
bank and the sixty-foot trunk toppled into 
the cut, thrashing downward like a giant 
flail. There was nothing the engineer could 
do, 414 was making her best speed already. 
To stop and let the fallen tree block the 
track ahead would leave the circus special a 
sitting duck for the fire racing uphill on his 
left. Porter kept his throttle wide, one hand 
ready on the airbrake lever and craned his 
neck to gauge the timber’s fall. 

The trunk missed the engine by a ground- 
squirrel’s shadow and struck the second box- 
car, breaking its back. Only that the blow 
was straight down, it would have derailed 
the train. The tree-top snapped off and fell 
clear, but a limb the thickness of a man’s 
waist jammed between the second and third 
cars and dragged the pine until it snagged 
against the bank and halted the circus spe- 
cial. Four-fourteen’s drivers spun on the 
rails, shooting sparks from the steel. Dan 
shut off and grabbed under his seat for a 
swamping axe, standard equipment on the 
U. N. & S., where anything could happen 
and usually did. With Mase following hold- 
ing his slicing bar, Porter made for the 

. tender to climb onto the box-cars, when 
Windham blocked his way. 

“Wh-where do yuh think yer going?” 
stuttered the redhead. Dan could hardly 
make out his words for the chattering of his 
teeth. The engineer wasted a word on him. 

“Ter cut the tree loose,” he explained, but 
his politeness was wasted on Windham, who 
was loco with fear. 

“Don't be a damn fool!” yelled Ragan’s 
straw boss. “Look at thet!” His shaking 
hand pointed to the top of the cut where the 
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reflection of the fire painted the sky like a 
red sunset. “We'll burn ter death!” 

“Thet’s why we're aimin’ ter cut loose the 
tree, so’s we can outrun the fire,” Porter told 
him. “There ain’t no faster way.” 

“Sure, there is!” cried the redhead, grab- 
bing Dan by the arm. “Uncouple the train 
and we can save ourselves.” 

Dan looked at Windham like he was some 
specially ornery polecat. 

“Whut "bout them millyun dollars’ worth 
o’ animals?” he asked. 

“To hell with ’em!” roared Windham. 
“Doncha think my life is worth more’n a 
passel of monkeys and cats?” 

“Now thet’s a real nice question,” said 
Mase behind the redhead, but there was no 
smile on the fireman’s sooty face. 

“Mebbe you forget we're haulin’ two car- 
loads 0’ your circus folks, not to mention the 
crew in the caboose,” Porter-went on. “You 
figure we oughta run off and let ’em burn?” 

Windham was nigh dancing with nerves. 
“Yuh can’t save ’em,” he shouted. “But yuh 
ain't gotta burn yerself—and me—jest be- 
cause yuh ain’t got good sense. Do as I tell 
yuh, get back in the cab and I'll uncouple.” 

Porter grabbed Windham by the shoulder 
and set him down hard on the coal pile. 

“Fust time I ever see a skonk all yeller 
an’ a yard wide,” Dan told Mase. “Now 
listen ter me, Mister Tinhorn!” the engineer 
yelled at Windham, digging his fingers into 
the redhead’s chunky shoulder. “Ef’n you 
ain’t man enough to he’p me an’ Mase clear 
the tree, you kin set thar, or start runnin’. 
Suit yerself, but 414 leaves here with her 
train or not at all.” 


INDHAM didn’t answer but his face 

got as dark as a thunderhead. Just ac- 
cidental-like, in passing, Mase clipped the 
redhead on the shin with his slice bar, hop- 
ing the straw boss would want to make 
something of it, but couldn’t get a rise out of 
him. Forgetting him, the engine crew 
climbed to the roof of the first box-car and 
ran along the footboard until they came to 
the big limb. 

. All Dan’s muscle drove the axe into the 
seasoned pine, while Mase pried the limb 
up with his bar so Porter had a free swing. 

He had chopped halfway through when 
the tension snapped the branch and the 
lower end fell into the ditch alongside the 
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track, carrying the trunk down with it. The 
train was free. 

The engineer straightened to mop his 
brow, lifting his eyes to the gap where the 
pine had grown. His jaw dropped and the 
axe slid from his fingers, clattering on the 
cat roof. The burn had caught up with the 
train. 

The trees along the edge of the bluff 
were afire and the wind whipped flaming 
branches across the cut to kindle the forest 
on the far side. The circus special stood in 
the very path of the fire, in ten minutes 
blazing trunks would topple over the brink 
to fall on the cars. As Porter grabbed for 
his axe, he heard the clank of the lever that 
lifts the coupling pin, coming from forward, 
behind the tender. Fast as he moved, Mase’s 
yell caught Dan off balance. 

“Dan, behind yuh!” 

A foreleg, thick as a blacksmith’s arm and 
striped black and yellow, poked out from 
the splintered top of the second car, clawing 
at the stooping engineer, ripping the chaw- 
in’ terbacker pocket clean out of the seat of 
his jeans. A section of the roof heaved up 
and fell over the side, leaving a hole big 
enough for a Royal Bengal tiger, hungry, 
scared and fighting mad, to squeeze through. 
Dan whirled the axe over his head and let 
drive with all his might right smack for the 
snarling cat face while Mase jabbed Stripes 
in the chops with his bar. But the grand- 
daddy of wildcats was no slouch of a boxer; 
a paw shot out like greased lightning and 
knocked the axe aside. Porter had aimed to 
split the Bengal’s skull between the yellow 
eyes; his oes blow slithered sideways 
with Dan fighting to get English enough on 
it not to miss entirely. On a rifle range he’d 
get credit for seven at five o’clock; the sharp 
steel blade curved back to slice off a tiger 
ear, laying the bone bare. The crew were 
stunned by a roar that forced their jaws ajar 
to save their eardrums from splitting. While 
they were still dazed, the Bengal pivoted, 
racing along the footwalk in great bounds. 

A lot of our old-timers carry six-guns, like 
today you'd clip on a fountain pen. Porter 
had clean forgot his until he saw the tiger 
getting away. Tossing his axe to Mase, he 
yanked out his short-barreled Colt to try a 
snap shot before the Bengal was out of 
range. As he brought the .45 up fast, Dan 
heard steam hiss in 414’s cylinders and for- 
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got the cat; he had a better target for his 
slugs. 

Dan set out at a dead run, the fireman at 
his heels, but they had to watch mighty care- 
ful not to slip in the gobs of fresh tiger 
blood that marked the trail every few feet. 
The Bengal was crouching at the head of the 
first car, back to the crew, and didn’t pay 
them no mind. Porter drew a quick bead on 
the striped head, but before he could fire the 
cat jumped, a full twenty feet, and just 
snagged the rear of the tender. That didn’t 
make sense, unless the Bengal saw the flames 
overhead and figured the only way out was 
straight ahead. Or more likely it scented 
Windham and had a bone to pick with him. 
To hear the crew tell it, the redhead was 
probably right mean to anything he bossed. 

Number 414 was uncoupled and getting 
under way. Another second and even a 
tiger's leap would have fallen short. The 

engal pulled itself over the back of the 
tender and Dan saw it standing on the coal- 
pile, lashing its tail, fixing to spring. That 
must have been when Windham first noticed 
his passenger. He began to yell but a roar 
drowned him out and the tiger sprang. 
Porter emptied his gun into the cab, not car- 
ing much which one he hit. 

The engine slowed down and stopped and 
the yells and growls stopped, too. When 
Mase and Dan climbed into the cab, they 
found the throttle closed where the Bengal 
had barged against it and Stripes stone dead 
with two slugs in its head and a third 
through its spine. Windham was on the 
floor behind the cat, scratched some and un- 
conscious, but most of the blood on him 
came from the tiger. 


IG ED PARKINS and the rear brake- 

man came charging up when Mase was 
outside again, with a downhill pull on the 
Bengal’s tail, while Dan sweated to boost 
the carcass through the cab door, which 
wasn’t built tiger-size. There’s something in 
the lawbooks about stealing railroad prop- 
etty, so after Porter slapped Windham out 
of his faint, the conductor waltzed the red- 
head off to the caboose, to keep for the 
sheriff. 

The circus special got away from the cut 
with flames almost meeting overhead and 
the flaking yellow paint on the old cars 
started to smoke some. Ragan’s Consoli~ 
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dated Combination played its Lumberton 
date on time, a mite singed around the 
edges, but nobody hurt except Windham 
and he was excess baggage anyhow, being 
in none of the acts. 

The morning after the fire, as I was hang- 
ing my hat in the division offices at the depot 
and the roustabouts at the Fair Grounds 
were staking out the big top, Rance Ragan 
learned me that Windham was only small 
potatoes, when it came to crust. The circus 
boss stomped into my cubbyhole, flashing a 
five-carat sparkler on his pinkie and a canary 
yellow silk shirt crying for soap. Ragan 
brought a little bill he wanted us to pay, two 
thousand dollars for one Bengal tiger, 
ruined in transit. 

I got out the manifest. “Seems like our 
waybill clerk in Uriah counted the animals 
a mite careless,” I admitted. “According to 
Parkins, the special pulled in here short one 
tiger, long one skunk, name of Windham. 
We'll accept your claim and it’s cert’nly 
strange that I was just looking up our tariff 
on skunks and it comes out two thousand 
dollars to the penny. Watcha say we let the 
bills cancel each other?” 

What Ragan had to say he yelled so loud 
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that the sheriff heard him clear up at the jail- 
house and stood by for a riot call. Wher the 
circus boss had blown off a full head of 
steam and was sputtering, “No blasted rube 
railroad can hornswoggle me,” I cut in and 
told him how the land lay about making off 
with railroad property. 

“I was letting you down easy,” I ex- 
plained. “But seeing you won't play ball, 
there'll be a slight extra charge: a day’s pay 
for the crew while they testify. I wouldn't 
doubt the Grand Jury’ll indict you, too, 
cause you put Windham up to riding in the 
cab.” 

. Ragan dropped the bill he’d been waving 

in my face and got out of there so fast that 
he nigh took the door jamb with him. He 
plumb forgot to leave me free tickets for the 
show. Not that I could have gone, ’cause I'd 
talked out of turn at home. Dan and Mase 
never did get the Bengal out of their cab 
until the Lumberton roundhouse crew lent a 
hand. 

When I told the wife about it, she 
was bound and determined we'd have a tiger 
rug in the parlor. So while everybody else 
was making tracks for the Fair Grounds that 
afternoon, I had a date to skin a cat. 
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hard to discern. 


Ex 


OSSIBLY the line between 
pirates and privateers was 


But one thing the young American 
eaptain envied in pirates — they 
could ehuek lady passengers 
ashore or adrift. He wished he 
could do just that—especially as 
the Indies in question were British, 
and consequently enemy, and w= 
questionably a nuisance. 


“SEND DOWN THE GUNS” 


A novelette by 


R. W. DALY 


When a Man Murders, He Leaves Peace of Mind 
Forever Behind Him 


Paw In FULL 
By GIFF CHESHIRE 


ANK wasn’t sure just when he 
had realized that Kemble 
wanted Ross Fortuny to die. 
‘He must have sensed it there 
when he had seen Luke Kemble 

alone in the launch on the Deer Shoot 
Rapids, So that all the little building things, 
the look in Kemble’s eye when he-watched 
the unconscious man, his discounting the 
need of a doctor, had made a pattern at 
last with all the impact of total conviction. 

Hank was alone with Fortuny now while 


Kemble went back down to the launch to 
secure it for the night. Fortuny was still 
unconscious, his breathing low, his skin, 
pallid, there on Hank’s own bed. Now, 
with growing understanding, a deeper 
anxiety filled Hank’s long body. He ad- 
mitted to himself that he was afraid of 
Kemble. The man was a giant. For the 
last hour Kemble had been watching Hank 
with a veiled but sharp speculation. 

He seemed to realize that more was be- 
ing thought than was being said. Hank 
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Eakins was a wiry, fearless man but he was 
no longer young. He hadn't a firearm on 
the place. To confront Kemble with what 
he thought, would be wholly reckless and 
downright foolish. Hank pushed up from 
the straightback chair beside Fortuny’s bed 
and went out to the kitchen. His keen ears 
caught no sound on the path from the 
river. 

Hank wondered what was holding 
Kemble there. Was he hunting a way to 
take the sense of distrust out of old Hank 
Eakins? Hank stuffed and lighted his pipe, 
the yellow lamplight from the table throw- 
ing his long shadow grotesquely on the 
opposite wall. His main feeling was one 
of regret that this thing had intruded on 
his life. Yet not wholly regret, for he had 
felt a liking for Ross Fortuny, though he 
saw Fortuny only a time or two a year, 
when the Army Engineer came up White 
River on one of his infrequent inspection 
trips. 

This Luke Kemble he had never seen 
before until three days previously when the 
launch Riposa had stopped here overnight, 
waiting for good daylight to climb the long 
wild stretch of Deer Shoot Rapids. It had 
meant something to Hank when, the night 
two years before, he and Ross Fortuny had 
been solidly bound together. 

Hank thought of that now. For twenty- 
one years he had lived here on this little 
flat in the canyon of the White where it 
was joined by the lateral canyon of Coon 
Creek, with his wife. She had liked its 
isolation and sense of security as well as 
he. There were twenty acres on the flat. 
Sufficient for a man of his simple tastes, 
lavishly watered, supporting a few head of 
cattle, a couple of horses, a garden and 
alfalfa for stock feed and, best yet, with 
abundant fishing on either creek or river. 

Deer Shoot Rapids stretched for a mile 
above the flat. It could be run by a power 
Jaunch, but a sensible man wanted light. 
This was why Ross Fortuny had always 
stopped over night here. It had been provi- 
dential, Hank had always thought, that For- 
tuny had been there the night that Milly 
was taken so deathly sick, though it had 
done no good in the end. 

Without being asked, Fortuny had made 
the long dangerous night run down the 
White and returned with the doctor. It 
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hadn’t saved Milly, but it had been an ‘act 
that had won Hank Eakins to the lanky 
engineer for keeps. 


IS tet in spite of himself, Hank crossed 
to the kitchen door and glanced down 
the river trail, but he still could see nothing 
of Luke Kemble. He recalled how Fortuny 
and Kemble had stopped here overnight a 
couple of days earlier on their way up the 
White. 

It was another inspection trip, Fortuny 
had explained, before the Army Engineers, 
of the Redburn District, made their annual 
report to Washington. 

Hank recalled now that he had not liked 
Kemble at first sight. He neither\ cottoned 
to nor trusted a man who would not meet 
another’s eyes. There were a couple of bunks 
and a little galley on the power cruiser, 
and Fortuny had invited Hank for supper. 
When Hank had thanked Fortuny after- 
ward, the engineer had chuckled. 

“I’m a scheming man, Hank. We'll be 
back down Thursday afternoon late. I sure 
wouldn’t mind another one of your trout 
fries.” 

Hank had grinned and said, “It'll be 
ready, Ross.” 

Now Hank suspected that it had been 
that little exchange that had upset Luke 
Kemble’s plan, if the man indeed had 
planned and tried to execute a murder. 
Wanting water-fresh trout for his skillet, 
Hank had waited until the last to hike up 
the canyon to his special pool at the start 
of the rapids. Thus it was that he had seen 
the launch Riposa coming down, cutting 
wildly around the bend. 

He recalled now that he had been 
alarmed when he had seen that Kemble, 
who was alone, was at the wheel of the 
launch. It was moving fast and, as it shot 
by Hank, Kemble had waved his arm wildly 
and shouted something. But he had been 
unable to stop and the launch had kept on 
around another turn in the twisting canyon. 

It was blind instinct that prompted Hank 
to drop his rod and creel and go up the 
canyon as fast as he could move. Then he 
had seen Ross Fortuny, beyond: the bend 
and floating face down in the water, washed 
into an eddy toward the shore. Hank had 
braved it, swimming out to Fortuny and 
towing him in. He had drained the water 
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frora the man and worked on his lungs 
till he was breathing again. 

And now he recalled that even as he lay 
panting on the bank, afterward, he had 
wondered at the strangeness of it. There 
was a visible welt on the side of Ross For- 
tuny’s head. Though weak and spent from 
the exhausting ordeal, he had lifted Fortuny 
across his shoulders and carried him down 
the canyon. 

He had met Luke Kemble coming up, 
and the man had shown a convincing enough 
concern. But he did not explain it until 
they had Fortuny down to the house on the 
flat and in bed, with Milly’s hot water 
bottle and a few stones Hank heated. For- 
tuny showed no signs of recovering con- 
sciousness. Hank knew that this was from 
the rap on the head rather than the sub- 
mersion. The man had the vitality of. an 
active outdoor man, but now he was limp 
and pale and quiet. 

Hank waited for Kemble to speak. 

Luke Kemble had picked his words care- 
fully when at last he did. “You know those 
willows that stand in close to the water on 
the right bank at the head of the rapids, 
Hank? I had the wheel, and Ross told me 
it was best to pull close in as we started 
down. We hit some funny water, some- 
how. It swept us in close and damned if a 
limb didn’t crack Ross across the head and 
yank him clear out the boat. Naturally I 
couldn’t stop her in water like that. That’s 
what I was trying to tell you when I yelled 
at you as I went by.” He grinned. “Man, 
was I glad to see you. He's just knocked 
‘out. He'll be all right in an hour or two, 
and probably cussing the hell out of me 
for getting him conked.” 

Hank had looked ‘worried. “I think he’d 
ought to have a doctor, Kemble. Either 
we could run him down, or you could go 
down and bring one up.” 

To this Kemble had only grinned. 
“Ross’d whale the daylight out of the pair 
of us for that.” 

“That blow on his head might be serious,” 
Hank had insisted. 

It was then that he had seen the first 
cold light in Luke Kemble’s eyes. 

“Forget it, Pop. He'll be all right.” 

Yet that had been three hours ago, and 


Ross Fortuny still was not all right. Night 


had come on, giving Kemble an excuse for 
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refusing to run the river, even though he 
now conceded that Fortuny was probably 
worse off than he had guessed. 

Hank had told himself that this was 
probably too little for a man to base a sus- 
picion of murder on. Yet he was convinced 
that Kemble had stalled and belittled the 
occasion deliberately. He did not want For- 
tuny to receive medical attention, and this 
could only be because he did not want the 
man to recover. 

Hank did not believe now that it had 
been a limb that put that welt there just 
above Fortuny’s left ear. It wasn’t much 
bigger than a dollar and was round rather 
than elongated like the mark a branch would 
make. Hank would have been willing to 
bet his place that Ross Fortuny had been 
attacked unexpectedly with something, 
maybe a Stillson wrench, and thrown out 
of the cruiser to drown. Except for the 
accident of his having washed into the eddy, 
the long, wild wash of Deer Shoot Rapids 
would have assured that. 

Kemble was concerned now, all right, 
but in the opposite way from what a decent 
man would be. At a sound far down the 
path, Hank stepped back into the kitchen 
and shut the door. Kemble was coming 
up at last. For an instant a sense of panic 
lifted in Hank. If what he suspected was 
true, Luke Kemble would have to see that 
Ross Fortuny died some time during the 
night. Maybe he would try to accomplish 
this in a way not to arouse Hank Eakins 
further. Or he might choose to do it 


openly. 


F HE did that, Hank Eakins was in dan- 
ger. As Kemble stepped into the house, 
Hank reflected upon the insecure drive that 
rose in a man when he had launched him- 
self upon the irrevocable course of murder. 
It might have worked perfectly except for 
the accident of Hank Eakins having been 
there at the wrong place. But for that Luke 
Kemble could have reported the story he 
had told Hank and probably be believed. 
Hank had no idea as to the man’s mo- 
tive. What he thought and believed came 
only from deeply disturbed instincts. He 
was a man who lived simply and close to 
nature and much alone and his senses were 
sharper than common. He had felt this 
sense of danger before and had learned to 
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respect the things so deeply buried within 
im 


Kemble stepped into the kitchen and 
looked at Hank in his strange way. “I was 
just trying to figure out if I were river man 
enough to run him down tonight, Hank,” 
he said. “I guess I should have listened 
to you. He was worse off, I guess, than I 
thought. I’ve seen men conked like that 
before, and it’s a lot like a man getting 
set on his backside on the canvas in the 
ring. Colder than a mackerel, for a while, 
and then he’s up and ready to eat a steak.” 

Hank didn’t say anything. He under- 
stood that Kemble .now was trying to put 
the best face on the fact that he had stalled 
about a doctor in order to avoid criticism. 
Yet he was relieved a little, for he had half 
expected Kemble to make a try at finishing 
his work while he had been out of Hank’s 
sight. Somehow, Hank didn’t know how, 
but as he studied Kemble’s sharp face and 
cunning eyes he knew that the man was 
capable of it. He also was no whit per- 
suaded that Luke Kemble meant to see 
that Ross Fortuny ever recovered con- 
sciousness. 

He dreaded what he had to do, yet he 
knew the thing had to be forced into the 
open. If what he suspected was true, he 
dared not leave Fortuny here alone with 
Kemble. Otherwise he could ride one of the 
plough horses to Cracker Junction for a 
doctor. It would be a long ride in the 
night, for that was the main penalty im- 
posed by his isolation. 

He said, “Kemble, if you don’t want to 
run the river, why don’t you ride one of 
my old horses to the junction?” 

Kemble looked at him quickly, frown- 
ing. “Me ride a horse in the mountains at 
night? Huh-uh. I'd rather take my chances 
on the river. He'll be all right till morn- 
ing, Hank. I'll start down with him as 
soon as it’s daylight.” There was a look 
of worry in Kemble’s eyes now. He recog- 
nized that Hank was crowding him, and 
that it could be only because he suspected 
something. 

Hank put the seal of finality on it by 
insisting. “Kemble, we're taking too much 
responsibility onto. our own shoulders, 
We've got no right to say he'll be all right 
till morning, any more than we had a right 
to say he'd be all right pretty soon. That 
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man is bad hurt and he needs help, and 
it’s up to us to get it.” 

And again Luke Kemble said, “In the 
morning, Hank. I told you I'd start down 
at daylight. That’s the smart thing to do.” 

A strange feeling of portent hung n 
the room. It was out between them though 
still submerged, neither acknowledging it, 
yet both knowing it. Hank didn’t know 
what he had accomplished but he had made 
it more difficult for Kemble, even though 
inviting the lightning upon his own head. 
This last he did not regret. Once, long 
before, Ross Fortuny had braved dangers 
to bring help to Hank and Milly Eakins. 
It was a debt he owed and a debt that he 
now meant to pay. 

Kemble went to the stove and poured 
himself coffee and afterward sat at the 


kitchen table, smoking cigarettes, drinking 
the coffee, thinking. From time to time 
his gaze would stray to Hank. Once he got 
up and went out on the porch and stood 
there for a long time. 
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Hank looked in on Fortuny and found 
the situation unchanged. The long figure 
was still, under the covers, the chest gently 
rising and falling. Hank lifted the man’s 
wrist, feeling for the pulse, and was a little 
encouraged. It was stronger. A close study 
in the lamplight showed him that the res- 
piration was evener. Hank had offly a faint 
knowledge of concussion, yet it looked like 
_ Fortuny might be pulling out of it after 
all. 

It only increased the man’s danger from 
Luke Kemble, if Fortuny had any idea at 
all what had happened to him. 

Kemble came back inside then, halting 
in the kitchen. Hank remained in Fortuny’s 
room. He was frightened and baffled as 
to what he could do. He could not leave 
Fortuny alone. A man of his age and size 
could not hope to surprise and overcome 
Kemble, hoping that he was justified in it 
by the circumstances. 

A couple of hours wore away and an un- 
expected enemy attacked Hank. Drowsiness. 
The fearful exertion required in pulling 
Fortuny out of the river had taken a toll, 
and now he was unable to keep alert de- 
spite the coffee he had drunk. He knew 
he had to remain keen. If he could, Luke 
Kemble would prefer to work secretly, 
using some simple means, such as smoth- 
ering the unconscious man with a pillow. 

Hank rose and went to the kitchen. 
Kemble still sat at the table, and he looked 
at Hank with studious eyes. He had drunk 
all the coffee. Hank re-kindled a fire in 
the range and brought the teakettle forward 
to the front lid. And at that moment Ross 
Fortuny moaned. 

It was as if a shot had been fired in the 
room, 

“He’s coming out of it!” Kemble said, 
and there was an evident regret in his voice, 
a worty. He rose and moved into the bed- 
room, and Hank followed closely with a 
pounding heart. 


E KNEW that if it had to come, it 
might as well be now. Yet there were 

no signs of consciousness in Fortuny. If 
Hank had lacked conviction before, he 
would have had it in the way Kemble stood 
over the bed, staring down at Fortuny. There 
was plain panic in the man’s eyes, far more 
than would have been there had Kemble 
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been concerned only because of having 
caused an accident. 

Hank didn’t even know who Kemble 
was, other than that he seemed to be em- 
ployed by the same outfit for.which Ross 
Fortuny worked. He could not see how 
Fortuny could have been suspicious of 
Kemble and still brought him on this trip 
and left himself exposed to an attack. 
There was a deep mystery here, and Hank 
guessed that it lay mostly in Luke Kemble. 
Now Kemble was afraid to have Fortuny 
regain consciousness. The man might speak 
a fatal accusation. And Hank Eakins stood 
in the way of Kemble’s building himself a 
permanent security now with his big hands. 

Hank saw these things working in 
Kemble and felt an unashamed fear. A 
frightened man was an unstable man, and 
there was no doubt as to the fear in Kemble, 
as well. Hank knew he had to get hold of 
himself, to be the calmer of the two in the 
showdown. 

Kemble turned at last, looking at Hank. 
“Well, he looks a little better. Color’s 
getting good again. Seems to be breathing 
all right. I guess he’s coming out of it.” 

Hank nodded. “Yeah. Looks like it.” 
He dared not leave Kemble alone in here, 
and he could think of no way of getting 
the man out. Kemble took the room’s one 
chair, leaving Hank standing awkwardly. 
Moments passed with neither speaking, 
with the sound of Fortuny’s breathing 
strong and regular. 

At length, Kemble said, “Your water’s 
boiling, Pop. I could stand another shot of 
coffee, myself. How’s to fix it?” 

There was a weak feeling in Hank’s 
knees. They had reached the showdown, 
and he was not ready for it. But he knew 
he would never be any more ready than 
he was. 

Hank shrugged and said, “You make it, 
Kemble. I recollect you cooked supper the 
other night on the boat, and it was right 
good coffee. I never could make it fit to 
drink.” 

After a long breath, Kemble got to his 
feet and went out to the kitchen. Perhaps 
he needed a little more time to think. Hank 
crossed to the dresser and in the mirror he 
could see beyond the kitchen door. Kemble 
was just standing there in the middle of 
the room, staring at the window. Then he 


stepped to the stove, cut from Hank's 
sight. 

Hank came out to the kitchen, then, pull- 
ing the bedroom door closed behind him. 
He said, “Kemble, what have you got 
against Ross Fortuny?” 

The man heeled around, staring at him. 
His mouth came open, yet for an instant 
he did not speak. Then he gasped, “What 
do you mean?” 

Hank shrugged. “It’s clear as day that 
you wanted him to die. I’m not accusing 
you, but I wouldn’t be surprised if you had 
a lot to-do with his going into the river. 
It looks like he trusted you, and you turned 
on him unexpectedly. Why, I don’t know. 
Yet I do know this. You're not laying 
hands on him again.” 

Kemble dropped into a chair. For a mo- 
ment, he was drawn into himself, the re- 
flections of his thought showing in the 
small animations of his face. What Hank 
saw did nothing to reassure him. 

At last Kemble looked at him in close 
inspection and shrugged his shoulders. 
“All right, Pop. I guess it’s just as well 
that we bring it out where we can look at 


it. I knew from the start you didn’t believe 
he got knocked into the creek by a willow 
branch. All right, maybe he didn’t. But 
what are you going to do about it?” 
Hank shrugged his own shoulders. “I’m 
going to do my damndest to see you don’t 
get a chance to finish the job, Kemble. I'm 
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just warning yor: that if you kill him yet, 
you'll have me to kill, too, and your story 
about a willow branch sure won't hold air.” 
To Hank's surprise, the talk seemed oniy 
to loosen the tension in Kemble’s face, The 
man grinned suddenly. “What makes you 
so sure? I’ve been thinking about you ever 
since you fished him out of the creek. You 
know, it wouldn’t make a bad story that 
you drowned, too, trying to save him.” 
Hank considered that, nodding. “Except 
that I didn’t drown. They could tell.” 
Kemble’s grin broke full then. “Pop, 
that’s what had me stumped. But there's 
a way. Look. I fished you both out below 
the rapids, picking you up with the boat: 
I tried to save you, and you both lived a 
while. But Fortuny had- a bad bump on 
his head, and you were an old man. I 
could neither save you nor leave you to 
get a doctor. You both died. Too bad.” 


ANK turned around then and looked 
at Kemble closely. “Listen, fella. 
What led you into this? Murder’s a des- 
perate thing. Why would a man in work 
like you and Fortuny do want to kill an- 
other? What I can’t figure out is why For- 
tuny gave you the chance. Looks to me 
like he trusted you.” 

For a moment Kemble considered what 
Hank had said. “I didn’t have anything 
against Fortuny. It was that other man T 
killed. The rat who stole my woman. 
I knew I shouldn't come along on this trip 
with Fortuny, sleeping in that dinky little 
cabin on the boat with him. I talk in my 
sleep, Pop, sometimes when I get night- 
mares. And I have ’em bad. Last night, 
well—I had “em. I could see this guy with 
the blood running down his nose. I know 
damned well I talked about it, and I know 
Fortuny heard.” 

Hank had heeled around. “How did 
you know? Or what made you think he'd 
understand what you were talking about?” 

Kemble’s eyes were a little wild. “Be- 
cause he never said anything about it, this 
morning. Because of the funny way he 
looked at me. That’s why I hit him with 
the wrench when he wasn’t expecting it. I 
knew he'd go straight to the law with it 
when we got back.” 

“Why, you fool!” said Hank. “Why 
would you kill a man for a reason like 
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that? Chances are two to one he couldn't 
make sense out of what you might have 
said, even if you actually talked.” 

There was a look in Kemble’s eyes then 
that was almost insane. “Pop, you don’t 
know what it’s like! You've got to be sure! 
You can’t take a chance! As long as there’s 
something open—well, it’s got to be cov- 
ered!” 

Hank reflected on that. He understood, 
all right. When a man had murdered, he 
had left peace of mind behind him. Kemble 
had not needed to be sure that Fortuny had 
heard or understood. He had to be sure 
that, if it were so, Fortuny would never 
speak of it. And to be sure of that, he 
had had to kill the man. He might have 
gotten away with it except for Hank Eakins. 
And perhaps he still could get away with 
it. Hank knew that he would try. It was 
all there on Kemble’s face and deep in his 
eyes. 

hoa now Kemble said, “Pop, Pm going 

to smother that man in there with a pillow. 
There won't be a mark on him, except 
where the branch hit him. And I’m going 
to hold your head in a tub of water till 
you're dead and your lungs are full. You'll 
both look right when the coroner comes up. 
And my story will stick.” 


i hsi coffee pot was steaming. Hank car- 
ried it to the tæble, filled his cup then 
filled Kemble’s. Immediately he glanced 
toward the door, staring, and immediately 
Kemble came erect in his chair. 

“What did you hear, Pop?” 

Hank shrugged but he had planted alarm 
in Kemble. 

The man said, “Nobody ever comes to 
this god-forsaken place at night, do they, 
Pop?” 

Hank grinned. “Fishing party, now and 
then, stops over here before it tackles the 
rapids.” He hoped that Kemble wouldn't 
realize how infrequently this happened. 
Now Hank looked again, and this time 
Kemble shoved back his chair and stood 
up, turning toward the door. 

It was what Hank wanted. He seized 
the chair by its back, swung it swiftly to 
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smash upon Kemble’s head and shoulders. 
A leg and the rungs splintered, and Luke 
Kemble staggered. Yet he heeled around, 
outrage now in his eyes. Hank had little 
hope of overcoming the man even with 
the advantage of the chair that he kept 
using. This man was a powerful brute, 
half-mad, the killer rage in him inflamed. 
Hank hit him again, driving Kemble back, 
shoving the chair at him as a lion tamer 
fends off an animal, keeping the huge man 
from closing in. ; 

Kemble got hold of the chair and jerked 
it away from Hank. The last hope ran out 
of the old man. Hank whirled, then, grab- 
bing the heavy mug of coffee on the table, 
hurling both mug and scalding coffee into 
Kemble’s face. It swept Kemble backward 
more effectively than had the chair. He 
clawed at his eyes, mouthing foul curses, 
whimpering like an animal. 

Hank lifted the chair and brought it 
once more across the man’s head. Kemble 
went to his knees, and Hank kept swing- 
ing the chair until he had him flat. Even 
then he kept it up till the great form was 
totally still. 

Within the hour, after that, Fortuny re- 
gained consciousness, but Hank didn’t try 
to talk to the man until after daylight. 
Meanwhile, he had roped Luke Kemble 
securely. When at last Ross Fortuny 
showed every sign of being about ready to 
climb out of bed, Hank said, “What hap- 
pened to you, Ross?” 

Fortuny said, “I don’t know for sure, 
Hank. I have an impression Kemble hit 
me, but why he should, { don’t know.” 

Hank grinned. “Did you hear his sleep- 
talking, last night?” 

Fortuny looked puzzled. “Why, he had 
an awful nightmare. He kept me awake a 
while, but that was about all. Why, Hank?” 

Hank told him. When he had finished 
he said, “He brought himself to justice, 
Ross. Whoever it was he killed—and I 
reckon the law will clear all that up now— 
he probably could have gotten away with 
it except for one thing. His conscience 
bothered him so he could see nothing in 
its proper perspective.” 
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Job to Finish 


HOMAS HAMM was a small man, bent 

with work, beaten to sileace by the flar- 
ing weather of the Mohawk country; 
shrunken, hard-boned. He lived alone, 
spoke little. 

One day in 1777 a neighbor advised mov- 
ing closer to Fort Stanwix. “The British are 
sending Indians into the valley.” 

Hamm told the neighbor to go to hell. 
“This’s my home.” 

He believed his stout cabin and wide 
clearing were equal to a fort and he was 
equal to an army. But he got no chance 
to fight on that bright June day when they 
flitted through the bush like great, shiny 
birds and seized his axe as it swung to split 
a log for the new springhouse; in the grip 
of a Seneca brave he watched them fire his 
cabin and his fields. Then the Seneca drove 
a tomahawk into his head, drew a knife and 
peeled off the sun-beaten scalp like acap.... 

Thomas Hamm was embarrassed about 
going through life with no scalp. It made 
his face look so funny. He crawled to the 
spring and peered at himself, a weird Nar- 
cissus indeed. Blood plopped and discolored 
the water, but he’d seen enough. Scalpless, 


a scornful. 
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eyelids sag away, cheeks droop, the mouth 
gets rubbery. 

Thomas Hamm felt the tomahawk wound, 
and winced. He picked his way toward 
Stanwix, groping and crawling like an out- 
sized slug. He stumbled into what he 
thought was a shadow, and came to at the 
bottom of a ravine. He fashioned a splint 
for his broken leg and pulled himself on 
toward the fort. A nervous sentry spotted 
a red, white and black object sliding 
through the far bushes, raised his flintlock 
and fired. The ball cracked through Thomas 
Hamm’s shoulder, ploughed down his ribs 
and came out near his thigh. He passed out 
for the third time. 

Inside the fort, he blinked his way to 
consciousness and let the occupants wash 
and nurse him. After a few weeks, he 
worked with the haying parties as guard, 


# and later, during the winter nights, he fash- 
ioned a wig for himself, When he started 


back to his clearing in the spring, they 
warned him about future raids. He was 
“I got a springhouse to finish,” 
He finished it, too, and twenty-seven years 


X later, when he died, it was good as new 


and the rebuilt cabin was solid as stone, 
Just like Thomas Hamm, 


A Bonus In DEATH 
By WILLIAM L. ROHDE 


GOT quite a thrill anyway out of 
taking the 7.63 Mauser out of my 
trunk and cleaning it carefully. 

“Even if I don’t get this job,” I 

muttered reflectively as I fitted the 

wooden holster-stock into its slot, “you're 
getting a good airing.” 

I stepped the adjustable rear sight up and 
down and estimated ranges on objects visible 
through the curtained windows of my stuffy 
room. I'd been able to lay them in at the 
maximum range of 1,000 yards in Germany, 
after I took the little precision piece away 
from a good Nazi. Perhaps I still could. 


“Well, baby,” I said when I had zappa 
the weapon in oilcloth again and tucked it 
away with my little Colt .25, “you didn’t 
get to see as much of the world with me as 
Junior there, but maybe we'll get around a 
bit more.” 

I went down in the mild sunshine of the 
morning and walked along Beacon Street to 
my store, letting the Back Bayers carry their 
frozen faces past me as I daydreamed. 

A well-paying job with a little action. A 
chance to get away from washing machines 
that wouldn’t run and deep freezers that 
wouldn’t sell, 
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©. » + All Papers Phony, 
but Reliable.” 


Rory was fixing an all but human wringer 
in the back room when I came in beneath 
the neon sign that told the world “Al Ham- 
mers—Electric Appliances.” The front of 
the store, with its bright display of traffic 
appliances that didn’t move fast enough to 
pay the rent, was empty. 

“Hiyuh, Mr. Hammers,” he said. 

“Hello, Rory,” I tossed my hat on my 
desk and lit a cigarette. “Still want to buy 
this layout?” 

The mechanic dropped his hammer and 
si and stared. He was a good, honest 

y from Somerville, who supported his 
mother. “Why—sure, sure,” he stuttered. 

“O.K. Get four grand together and she’s 
yours. Any bank ought to give you more 
than that on the stock and truck alone.” 

“Gee.” He was still dazed, gazing into 


his rosy future as a Boston business tycoon. 
“Thanks.” 

I took my personal papers out of the top 
file drawer and put them in a little metal 
cashbox. “You know this racket is no cinch, 
Rory, but you can make a go of it on the 
service alone.” 

“Sure I can, Mr. Hammers, but are you 
sure— 

“Sure I’m sure,” I snapped—and then bit 
my lower lip. Slow down! Slow down! 
First the liquor store, then the garage, and 
now the appliance store. Start ‘em rolling 
and then sell out in a flash. So it’s not mak- 
ing big money; it may! That’s you, Al, sell 
your future before you get a job that sounds 
like a phony. It had been that way since the 
war. My feet couldn’t find the solid ground. 

I grabbed my hat and headed for the 
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street. “Fix up the papers in the morning, 
Rory. Get yourself a lawyer to draw ‘em up 
right.” 


MÈ EMORY GRANT greeted me in his 
secretary-shielded inner office. It was 
rather a smooth layout, for Boston. No 
chrome and nickel bar, of course, but the 
modernistic blond maple furniture—custom 
made, by the way it fitted the dimensions of 
the room—was in step with the times, 

Grant had the broad, steak-fed face of 
success. There was guile and selfishness in 
his features also, if you knew how to look, 
but the big-smile stood out. He had the big- 
shake and the big-manner and the big-desk 
He could have made the whiskey ads, but 
you imagined he ate in a tearoom for the 
sake of appearances, and ducked off to 
Montreal twice a year for his big time. 

“Very glad to see you, Mr. Hammers.” 
He seated me and opened the leatherette 
box that held cigars. I took one and let him 
light it. It was moist and fragrant. 

He ran his tongue over softish lips when 
I said nothing. 

“Tve checked your records pretty care- 

fully,” he said pare chiseling out each 
syllable and sliding his a’s. “I talked with 
Captain Flynn on the telephone this morn- 
ing. 
“That moved me, but I think it only 
showed in my eyes. If he spent good Yankee 
money to call California it meant he was 
serious. Maybe I was really set for the job. 
I tried to recall the exact wording of his ad. 
The picture came back. 


VETERAN—OSS or similar service, 
single, knowledge of Newfoundland, 
rugged, resourceful, good sailor. Top 
remuneration. .. .- 


Grant was studying me through a cloud 
of smoke, the output of his cigarette and my 
cigar. “Mr. Hammers, Captain Flynn said 
you were the most dependable man he knew 
for any—” he hunted for the word, “un- 
usual undertaking. But he also said not to 
give you any liquor.” 

I cursed under my breath, then managed a 
grin. “Flynn must have been only half- 
plastered when you called. If he had been 
on his afternoon ration he'd have said I was 
a blasted no-good so-and-so.” 
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“He added some very complimentary re- 
marks, however.” 

“Yes?” I raised my eyebrows politely 
and tried not to be too suggestive. Flynn 
probably had tried to set me in solid with 
some wild tales. If he had stuck to the truth 
it would have been solid enough. 

Grant handed me the folder of papers I 
had given him—discharge copy, a few cita- 
tions, and reports covering some weird ad- 
ventures in France, Germany, and Yugo- 
slavia. “I’m quite convinced that you're the 
man I want. I wish you'd just tell me again, 
however, how well you know Newfound- 
land.” 

I leaned back and looked at the cream- 
colored ceiling. 

“In 1943 I spent about six months in 
Newfoundland, working on the possibility 
of enemy spy infiltration. We never turned 
up anything important, but we did find a 
nice assortment of grafters and black mar- 
keteers who were impeding the war effort 
and costing us money. I’m familiar with 
St. Johns, Argentia and > 

“Very good,” Grant interrupted, “no use 
going over the whole territory. St. Johns is 
our point of interest. You've got to get a 
man out of the penitentiary there, and take 
him to Halifax, Nova Scotia, and then back 
to the States.” 

The breath whistled out of me before I 
could catch it. Just like that! 

I had been up to the gates of the New- 
foundland pen once with a prisoner. It was 
an old, four-story building*northwest of St. 
Johns. Not a hard nut to crack, or a cinch 
if our man was on the work gangs which 
went into town. But it was in Newfound- 
Jand! 

And Newfoundland is a tough place to 
leave. Fewer men have escaped from that 
rugged island than have fled from French 
Guiana. The airlines and steamships are 
easily bottled up against fugitives, and the 
single narrow-gauge railroad makes the five 
hundred miles across the island in two days 
in good weather —and lands you in a cul-de- 
sac at Port Aux Basques. You might strug- 
gle across the island in a couple of weeks if 
the mosquitoes and flies and hunger didn’t 
get you—and you might steal or buy a boat 
and make the mainland—and then you 
might get past the bottleneck between Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. You might, but! 
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I had never heard of anyone making it all 
the way. 

I was back on Water Street in St. Johns, 
and feeling that lost, ineffectual drag on the 
senses that the big barren island gives out- 
landers in the winter. That thought of being 
trapped within three hours’ flying time of 
home. The feeling that drove many of our 
wartime servicemen “Newfie crazy.” 

Grant had been watching me and appar- 
ently didn’t like what he saw. “To tough, 
eh?” He did not look disappointed or scorn- 
ful but it stung. “Don’t blame you,” he 
added hastily when my eyes snapped down. 
He looked like he felt—uneasy when deal- 
ing with anyone he hadn’t known twenty 
years. $ 

“Not tough,” I said crisply, “but difficult 
enough to take plenty of planning. I’m fig- 
uring the percentages.” 

Maybe if he hadn’t said “too tough” -as 
though I had hit my knees on a low rail I'd 
have walked out of there and looked for a 
job with less money and more chances of 
living to a ripe old age. The word per- 
centages had reminded him of money. 

“I can pay you six hundred a month,” he 
went into his talk as though selling stock. 
“You can use almost unlimited amounts for 
expenses, and—most of the groundwork has 
been laid. There is an ex-Coastguard sev- 
enty-five-foot picket-boat ready to leave, and 
we have a reliable crew and a contact in 
Newfoundland. There will be a nice bonus 
when the job is finished.” 

He pressed a buzzer. “Now I want you to 
meet someone who is going along with 
you.” He smiled, still selling stock. “You 
see this isn’t going to be quite as difficult as 
it looks.” 

“Perhaps,” I said as another man entered 
the office. 

You might have called the newcomer a 
youngster if you didn’t look too closely at 
his face. A gray tweed lounge suit fitted 
his stocky frame smoothly, and the tanned 
face beneath close-clipped blond hair might 
have been Joe College. When he took your 
hand in a businesslike grip and ran sharp 
eyes over you to get your measure before you 
got his—Junior had to be promoted. One 
of the old family boys who became a shrewd 
man with a buck instead of a bourbon. A 
good man to keep in front of you. A lad 
who had so much he wanted a lot more. 
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“Mr. Paul Knapp,” Grant intoned as 
though announcing a train. We exchanged 
greetings and he sat down. 

Grant looked at me again. “Paul is going 
with you. He knows the situation and has 
done some spadework. I’ve outlined your 
record to him, and he can tell you about 
himself later.” 

The blond man leaned back in his green 
leather chair and said some impolite words 
very politely. “Let’s skip the formalities, 
Mr. Grant. I have confidence in Mr. Ham- 
mers after looking at his record. Have you 
told him about the job?” 

I felt like a country girl being sold an 
iron-clad oil stock by two very distinguished 
citizens. Grant swallowed and pursed his 
lips. I think he would have liked to snap 
back but didn’t think the time just right. He 
leaned back and folded his very clean, 
tanned hands, right over left. 

“The man in Newfoundland,” he said, 
talking with more bluntness and losing some 
of the roundness in his vowels, “was—er, zs 
a member of our organization. Ah—one of 
our organizations. On his way back from 
Europe last fall he had the bad luck to be 
arrested in Newfoundland and sentenced to 


fifteen years in the penitentiary.” 


“Quite a bit of bad luck,” I murmured as 
Grant paused to let me soak up the informa- 
tion. He glanced at me sharply, but I put 
on the stone face. 

“Uh,” he grunted, ran his tongue over his 
teeth and continued. “Mr. Charles Rock 
that’s the name of our man, was carrying a 
large sum of our money. Some three hun- 
dred thousand dollars to be exact, which he 
secreted before being imprisoned. The 
money belongs in equal parts to Mr. Rock, 
Mr. Knapp and myself, and we've got to get 
Charley out to get the money.” 

“Why not get in touch with Charles Rock 
and find out where he put it?” I asked. 
“Then get him a top lawyer and tackle the 
case again. Money does wonders even in 
Newfoundland. I might be able to buy your 
man out up there for twenty thousand, even 
if it’s murder.” 


I RELIT my cigar as I thought about the 
question I hadn't asked. Why don’t you 
lads help Charles Rock with your own 
dough? You've got it, and you're out and 
he’s in. The money Rock had hidden in- 
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trigued me, as I pictured the European deals 
involved in picking up that kind of U. S. 
cash. Would it be footstuffs? Jewels? Ex- 
change? Tobacco? Or a combination of all 
of them? It didn’t matter now, but I could 
imagine Grant sitting in Boston and letting 
Rock and probably isnapp do the legwork 
overseas. 

Knapp spoke as Grant seemed to be hunt- 
ing for the right words, or wondering how 
much he should tell. “Charley’s crime, or 
alleged crime, was a cockeyed second degree 
murder with no body produced! They’d 
have loved to have hung him up there, and 
buried him British style beside the jail wall 
in quicklime, but as I said—no body.” 

I whistled. “And you couldn't hire 
enough legal talent to beat a charge like 
that?” 


Grant ruffled. “In the first place we didn’t 
know about the affair until it was all over, 
and you know how communications move u 
there. Secondly—” he leaned forward, 
“two INewfoundlanders swore they saw 
Charley kill a sailor named Victor Cham- 

and throw his body into the sea.” 

“Are you in touch with Charley?” I 
asked. 

The two Calvert men—first and second 
generation—exchanged glances before Grant 
said, “No. He may distrust us, or be afraid 
of something or someone up there connected 
with his case. He hasn’t answered our let- 
ters, and is very uncommunicative to our 
contact up there who has a way of reaching 


“Suppose-I get the picket-boat in, and I 
figure a way to spring him, and he won't 
leave?” 

I was trying to figure some of the twists 
that were beginning to shine in this little 
basket of glass. It looked as though Charley 
might like it in the nice, safe penitentiary. 
Was he afraid of Knapp-Grant and Com- 
pany, or something else, or just naturally 
cautious? I decided to attack. 

“It looks to me as though Charley doesn’t 


want to see you or contact you. Still, I’ve - 


heard about the Newfie jail—it’s the North 
Pole edition of hell.” 

Knapp stood up and paced the office be- 
tween the windows and the inner-wall book- 
cases, “Charley Rock is my friend,” he 
grunted in bursts as he walked. “I want him 
out and I’m going to get him out. The only 


reason he’s playing dead duck is because he’s 
afraid of outsiders, or watching out for a 
gtab at our money.” 

_ In my ears Knapp’s pep-talk sounded like 
a lead quarter. The only thing he would be 
interested in was the money, and probably a 
chance to get as much of it for himself as he 
could. I’ve had so few friends that if it was 
my pal in a north country can; I'd have been 
up there working on it before now. 

“Count me in,” I said. 

Knapp sat down again, pulling his pants 
up carefully, I admired his plaid socks and 
made a mental note to get some. “Any ideas 
to offer?” he asked. “We've got the boat 
and it’s stocked. Three good crewmen, one 
of whom can navigate.” 

“This might turn into an international 
tangle,” I said. “How’s she registered, and 
what are you using for papers?” 

Grant pursed his lips as though he ap- 
proved of my business-like approach. I 
wished he were going with us in that six- 
bitter. He'd be as far out of his element as 
a seahorse in a trotting race. 

“The boat was bought by a non-existent 
Mr. Cramer of Gloucester,” he said. “Paul 
here has papers and passports as a Mr. Mc- 
Gill, and a false set showing McGill as 
owner-master.” 

“All papers phony, but reliable.” I was 
rather talking to myself. 

“All papers—purchased from a reliable 
source. 


ROBABLY the same expert who was 

going to sell me a set shortly, although 
he didn’t know it yet. There are only four 
expert forgers of documents and passports 
in Boston. 

“Tm going as a completely straw man,” I 
said. “I suppose all the crew have been 
fixed up, and know enough not to carry any 
real identification?” 

Knapp clucked. “I forgot that. PH tell 
them to get rid of personal papers tonight. 
Thanks, Mr. Hammers.” 

Knapp’s soft soap washed right off my 
back, but I played the game. We were all 
going to be very buddy-buddy it seemed. 
“We're going to be together some time,” I 
said. “So start calling me Al, but from now 
on I'll be Al Tongs. That'll be easy to re- 
member.” 

“And Im Paul to you, Al,” Knapp 
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grinned, “but it’s Paul Cramer, don’t for- 
et,” 

: A lot more words were exchanged, but 
none of them meant very much. Evidently 
I had been told all I could expect to know 
for the time being. That was all right. I 
never was like the movie detectives who 
want to know the whole score before they'll 
take the thousand-dollar bill and start hunt- 
ing for the missing landlord. I would just as 
soon start with a deuce and six off-suit and 
build ‘em into a winning straight. This 
time I was sitting in a game with some sharp 
dealers, but I was watching them. 


WEEN I showed up at my store the next 
morning Rory and his mother were 
waiting for me with their lawyer, a decent- 
looking Irish lad who might be honest. I 
took the check and signed the papers after 
reading them carefully. Rory pumped my 
hand while his mother smiled and smiled. 

“Good luck, kid,” I said, “I'll bring you 
all my business.” 

Irish said the wrong thing as I was leav- 
ing. 
Sy ou're sure, Mr. Hammers,” he said in 
a voice that must have gone well with the 
ballads, “that you are satisfied with this 
transaction? No other debts outstanding that 
you've forgotten?” 

I turned to Rory. “How much is this guy 
charging you?” 

The lad’s mouth opened. “Twenty-five 
dollars,” he blurted. 

“That’s about right,” I said and went out. 

The cab carried my seabags and me out 
to the North End where I picked up my 
newly minted papers, I paid Rucci and 
roughed them up a little before tucking 
them in my seaman’s wallet chained to my 
belt. Rucci wanted to talk. 

“Long time no see, Al. How was Eu- 
rope?” 

“Maybe a long time before you see me 
again,” I said . “Pretty well beat up around 
Casino. So long.” 

The six-hitter looked nice riding along- 
side the low wharf. She had a new coat of 
dark gray, and I looked carefully to make 
sure the white numbers didn’t show through 
the paint. They were gone completely, 
scraped before she was primed. I was put- 
ting my gear in what used to be the CO's 
cabin and had changed my coat for a black 
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turtle-neck sweater when footsteps pounded 
along the deck. Paul Knapp came into the 
little saloon followed by a girl. 

“Hiyuh, Al,” he bubbled a little, “want 
you to meet Sandy Parker, Charley Rock’s 
fiancé.” 

The girl had twisted through the hatch 
and behind the mess-table. She thrust her 
hand across the newly polished board. 
“Hello, Al,” she carried a smile in her voice 
and it rang in the lower register, “Paul has 
told me about you.” 

I filled my pipe slowly while I looked at 
her. Maybe the Sandy part came from the 
hair. It was the color of clean tropic sand, 
without any brassy off-tones. Her skin was 
deeply tanned, which made a neat contrast 
with the creamy, shoulder-length waves. Her 
eyes were blue and set wide apart. The only 
other impression I got at the time was that 
she looked like a square-shooter—one of the 
nice people to be with. 

I grinned and took the slim brown hand 
which had begun to fidget on the table. 
“Glad to have you aboard, Sandy.” 

“Whew!” She let out her breath with a 
rush. “I was afraid you might be like the 
men in the books. You know, ‘Git thet 
woman off this ship.’ ” 

“Not me!” I made it loud and sincere 
and held my lighter to my pipe. “I like 
girls, though lots of ’em don’t like me.” 

“PIL bet, with the black wavy hair of 
yours.” She held out her hand. “Give me a 
nickel for every girl that’s run her fingers 
through it.” 

She almost had me, but I brought up the 
wide smile. “Some night,” I promised, 
“when we have lots of time.” 

Knapp was beginning to look slightly 
flustered. “Well! I’m sure glad you two are 
going to get along so well. I thought you 
might raise the roof—I mean the deck— 
when you found out that Sandy is -going 
with us.” 

“Me?” So I had taken the wind out of 
his sails. “Oh, no. Nothing like a pretty 
girl to take the monotony out of these ocean 
trips. I’ve seen the day on a slow Liberty 
ship I'd have given my left little toe just to 
talk to'a girl like Sandy for an hour.” 

I tore a bit of paper into a precise square 
and tamped down the tobacco in my briar. 
“Of course, I suppose you can trust the rest 
of the, er—gentlemen in the crew. And we 
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may very easily founder in this tub in the 
North Atlantic, or hit anything from a rock 
to the Queen Mary. We may be shoved into 
jail for life or shot by His Majesty’s third 
team.” 

I looked squarely at Knapp. “Or am I 
talking too much?” ~ 

Paul shook his head. “Sandy knows the 
whole score. She helped keep our books. 
She's the one sure bet to convince Charley 
if he’s got some idea we’re not on the level.” 

“Dear, dear me,” I said, “and where 
would good old Charley ever get that idea?” 

He looked at me sourly. “For Pete's sake, 
Al. What kind of talk is that?” 

I looked down at my pipe. Maybe he was 
tight. No wonder I never had any real 
friends. Always on the defensive with the 
big needle out. Just because Knapp and 
Grant rubbed me the wrong way was no 
reason to kick them in the shins until I was 
sure they were wrong boys. If they were on 
the leve! and I pulled this thing off— Who 
knows? They had a big organization. Why 
did I have to be so damned cynical? 

“My apologies to both of you,” I clasped 
my hands together and put them in back of 
my neck, hoping to look relaxed. “Just 
wanted you to know this is liable to be a 
tough shake. I wouldn’t want anything to 
happen to Sandy or you.” 

Al Hammers speaking. The great human- 
itarian. ; 

They seemed pleased. Knapp wiggled 
around past the galley opening and stood 
up. “If you'll help Sandy down with her 
gear,” he said, “TI go up to the Customs 
House and maybe we can get away this after- 
noon.” 

It was sort of fun moving Sandy into the 
cabin and putting my gear down in the 
crew's quarters. The sound gear had been 
removed, but as always, the bunkroom was 
cramped and confining. 

Sandy insisted on making up my bunk 
after we made some coffee and sampled the 
cold meat in the refrigerator. 

“TIL pull-«my weight,” she told me as we 
lounged in the little pilothouse listening to 
the Coast Guard weather reports. “I’ve been 
sailing since I was nine. Of course, I'll prob- 
ably be in the way, too, but I'll ry.” 

Tve heard lots of men put it worse. 

A husky lad with pink skin and a gait 
that rolled just a little too much showed 
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up about one and I met him on the little 
after deck where the .50 caliber once stood. 

“I'm Kirk,” he announced. 

“I'm Al Tongs,” I said. “Is Kirk your 
real name?” 

“Yes.” He-flushed a little, 

“What do your papers say?” 

“Tm John Ryan on them.” 

“O.K., Johnny, let’s forget all about the 
Kirk. What are you sailing as?” 

“Sort of first mate, I guess. Covering 
everything from seaman to navigator.” 

“That’s nice,” I nodded, “and how much 
first mating have you done?” 

“None.” The red in his cheeks deepened. 
I liked his honesty. “I made two trips as 
second in the Merchant Marine.” 

“Good school,” I said, “but weren’t you 
supposed to be on watch here today?” 

“Yes. I just went up to get some laundry 
and stuff. Mr. Knapp said it was O.K.” 

“Mr. Cramer,” I enunciated, “Mr. 
Cramer.” 

Johnny was suddenly all awkward hands 
and feet. 

“Forget it, Johnny, but from now on 
we've all gotta be on the ball. Right?” 

“Right!” He acted like a little boy who 
has been given back his gold star. He carried 
his bundles aft. 

Paul came aboard with two other men 
shortly after the “chief mate,” and I met 
them at the same spot. 

“Al,” Knapp handled the introductions, 
“this is Ackerman, according to his papers, 
and this is Barnes.” 

I shook hands. Ackerman was a big, 
rugged-looking customer who didn’t or 
wouldn’t like me and wasn’t chameleon 
enough to hide it. Barnes looked like an 
honest, capable Scotch engineer. It turned 
out later that he was. 

A little while later I cornered Knapp in 
the pilothouse. “How much do they know?” 
I asked him. 

“Nothing,” he sorted some charts. 
“They're going out on a tough, well-paying 
job. I imagine they think we're smuggling.” 

“Good enough. Does Barnes know these 
engines?” 

“Like his shoes.” 

A double rumble from the engine-room 
a few moments later indicated that Paul 
might be right. An hour later we were eas- 
ing along east-nor’-cast at a soft five knots. 


s 

I really enjoyed the run as far as Mul- 
grave, Nova Scotia, which was made in easy 
jumps with what might be called rest stops 
at Rockland and Yarmouth. Paul was in 
favor of pushing through to St. Johns at 
top speed, but he gave in gracefully after a 
short discussion. I pointed out that Opera- 
tion Charley had dragged along for some 
months already, so it might be best to take 
it easy and have the task force arrive in full 
fighting trim. When I put it that way he 
couldn't help but laugh and agree. I picked 
up fuel and stores at each stop, which was 
unnecessary but gave the gang a chance to 
stretch their legs and stay off each other's 
nerves. 

Paul was the worst sailor of the lot, 
spending part of his time in the head and 
the rest in his bunk whenever the Battledore 
—I found the name on the ship’s papers— 
hit a bit of sea. I didn’t mind. It gave mea 
chance to monopolize Sandy in the wheel- 
house. Paul seemed willing to pay her all 
the attention he could. She talked to me 
more when we were alone, and I began to 
feel more at home with her than I ever had 
with a watchmate in the old days. I'd known 

lenty of women—in Paris and Marseille, 
instance, which doesn’t leave much of a 
field for education. Sandy was the first girl 
I ever talked to honestly, sort of man to 
man. She could have been my sister, if I'd 
ever had any brothers and sisters. 

By the time we were out of Mulgrave she 
had my history and I had hers, which made 
me feel rather protective, as though it was 
all in the family. 


o5 THE last lap of the trip to St. Johns 
we ran into our dose of the North 
Atlantic which no craft seems to miss, even 
if it just wants to get somewhere and mind 
its affairs. af miles from port I had to 
lay the Battledore bow on to the vicious 
wind and seas that were coming in from 
the northeast and ride the heavy weather out 
for two days. I don’t think we gained ten 
knots the first night, but I picked up a few 
ray hairs. 

I had hit the sack after evening chow of 
sandwiches and Sandy’s good coffee—noth- 
ing else could be prepared in the galloping 
galley—and Paul awakened me about 7:30 
to take over my watch from Johnny at eight. 

On a six-bitter you have to make the 
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wheelhouse along a narrow, catwalk after the 
tiny hatch from the crew’s quarters has been 
closed by the installation of a big radio- 
phone. Sometimes another hatch is cat—we 
didn’t have one. 

The night was pitch black as I inched 
along the leeward side of the slim little ship, 
gripping the wooden handrail hard each 
time she rolled to port and the water 
splashed up to my boots. I’d moved about 
ten feet forward when a dark bulk came be- 
tween me and the dim light from the wheel- 
house on one of the high rolls. 

“Hiyuh,” I called above the whine of the 
wind and the slash of the sea. The bulk 
seemed to be moving towards me, so I took 
another tight grip and hung on. 

Maybe it’s a good thing I’m naturally sus- 
picious, always wondering about the angles. 
If I hadn't taken that extra grip, the arm 
that swept towards me would have swept me 
off the ship and into the sea as easily as you 
swipe a fly off your arm. 

The arm’s owner wasn’t fooling. When I 
didn’t give with his first sweep he kept the 
arm going upwards until he had my head in 
his elbow. One of my hands came loose 
under pressure and I could feel the deep, 
black water calling me. Only Ackerman 
could be this big and powerful. The port 
side dropped as I whipped my left arm 
around the lad trying to mail me to Davy 
Jones and hung on as the Battledore lurched 
to starboard. At the top of the roll I had a 
good grip around the man’s waist and I let 
go the wooden rail with my right hand. If 
he let go now we'd both be fishfood. 

I spent the downroll trying to keep my 
head from being twisted off and increasing 
my hold around his waist. Arthur Murray 
would have loved a picture. Such a dance 
will never be tried again. Then came the 
uproll. 

I stiffened my right hand into a hard judo 
palm except that I kept the thumb in, and 
brought the hard inside edge of my fist up 
between his legs in three of the meanest 
judo jabs I ever tried. I was fighting my- 
self! If I connected just right and he let go 
with his right hand hold on the wooden 
handrail in back of him. 

On the second jab the arm around my 
neck was flung away as he gasped and evi- 
dently tried for a double grip on the rail. As 
we started to roll back towards the sea I 
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opened my palm in orthodox style and ex- 
tended my thumb as I slashed at where his 
throat might be. I missed and followed 
through to grasp the rail for the jolt at the 
bottom of the Baitledore’s roll. 

Why I made the next move I'll never 
know, but you can find out if you care to 
take on any powerful lad on a dark night on 
a slippery platform above the open, empty 
sea, I brought my left arm back from the 
man’s waist and gripped the rail with both 
hands for a moment as the ship staggered. 
Now I had my belly in to the ship and a 
good grip, and palsy had his back to the 
ship. He could have got away by letting go 
with his left hand and doing a half-spin to 
the right and forward. 

Maybe he was too groggy, for he hardly 
moved before I hit him in the back of the 
head with a shoving rabbit punch. His heavy 
skull lurched forward and carried his body 
with it. I think he let out a dhicken-like 
squawk before the sea and the wind wiped 
him away. 


STAGGERED into the wheelhouse and 

snapped on the overhead light. Johnny at 
the wheel looked at me in surprise and, of 
course, Sandy needed only one look. 

“What’s the matter, Al?” It was nice that 
she seemed concerned. 

I pushed my hair back and wiped the 
spray from my face. My dungaree jacket 
was half-ripped across the chest. When did 
that happen? 

“Scratch Ackerman,” I gasped, and then 
swallowed to bring back the old Hammers 
calm. It didn’t work too well. The sea 
looked so big and black all around. I 
wouldn’t have made much of a hole in it. 
“Ackerman tried to ditch me, but he’s taking 
the bath for me.” 

Johnny shuddered. “Want to try a turn 
with the light?” 

I looked at the waves which we were 
barely riding. “Not in this sea. Maybe he’s 
a good swimmer.” 

I was wedged in behind the high chair in 
which Sandy was sitting and she snapped 
out the overhead light before she took my 
wrist in a firm grip. “Easy, now,” she said 
softly, “that’s not Al.” 

I snorted, and then relaxed. Her hand 
felt rather nice on mine. Nuts—Ackerman 
wasn't the first man I'd ever killed; the fourth 
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if you'must be exact—but I'd given him cards 
and spades for being the toughest. 

We all had a crack at trying to figure out 
Ackerman’s motive before we made St. 
Johns the next afternoon. Paul seemed to 
hit nearest the mark. 

“I don’t get it,” he said reflectively, “but 
maybe now we'll all realize that we're tan- 
gling with something big—and something 
big is tangling with us.” 


Ts submarine nets are gone from the 
mouth of St. Johns’ excellent, gourd- 
iar ae harbor, but the rusting hulks of tor- 
pedoed ships just outside the harbor mouth 
still mark the supermen’s passing. In war- 
time the gourd had been stuffed with trans- 
ports and fighting craft, now it was rela- 
tively deserted under the clustered third-rate 
buildings of the Newfoundlanders. Outpost 
cousins of empire are not expected to re- 
quire much in the way of food, clothing and 


shelter. The Newfies get the minimum. 


The Battledore was assigned dock space 
just beyond the old berths of the Portuguese 
and other “neutral” ships. I liked the spot 
—just a step to the main thoroughfare of 
Water Street through the warehouse at the 
landward end of the dock. Nice and handy. 

Paul went ashore to handle the port for- 
malities, and I rambled east along Water 
Street towards King’s Wharf and the old 
bumboat landings. I bought two American 
cigars for five times what they would have 


cost me in the States and nearly choked on - 


them—dry as dust. A glass of black stout 
mixed with ale—the ’alf and 'alf—washed 
the ashes of the tobacco out of my mouth 
and I felt appeased when I found Toby Mc- 
Fee huddled on the concrete wall facing the 
bobbing bumboats. He didn’t see me when 
I came up behind him. 

“Hello, Toby,” I said softly. He con- 
tinued to stare at the harbor traffic without 
turning his head. 

Toby looked Newfoundland from the 
peak of his shapeless black cloth cap to his 
cracked pair of arctics that had left the 
Navy. Most of what was in between was 
hidden by a long dirt-colored 50% wool 
overcoat—$3.00 each wholesale export price 
from the States. The coat cost Toby prob- 
ably two pounds—$8.00, His wiry, under- 
nourished body was host to rheumatism and 


perpetual colds, against which the long 
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scarf wrapped around his throat was his 
only and constant remedy. He had the cun- 
ning, thin face of the men who live just be- 
yond want by watching every angle and 
every penny. - 

“Hello, Al,” he said finally without look- 
ing around. “Nice t’see ye.” 

“You haven't seen me yet,” I countered. 
“Business bad since the Yanks left, eh?” 

“Aye.” 

“That big bumboat yours?” 

“Aye.” 

“Goin’ back to fishing?” 

“Aye.” 

“Wait a few days. Maybe we can do a 
little business again.” 

Toby turned from the harbor-watch for 
the first time and looked me over. It was a 
slow process. He checked everything I was 
wearing and gazed long at my softened 
hands. Then he thrust forward a gnarled, 
salt-hardened paw. 

“N’f'n'land’s best, Al. Looks like you’re 
drinkin’ less than whin I found yuh on the 
kitchen floor.” 

I grinned and handed him a package of 


American cigarettes as we shook hands. , 


“Tve been a pretty good boy, Toby. I never 
did get back that ring I lost that night.” 

Toby spat. “The poor girl’s hocked it for 
grub ‘fore now.” 

“Good luck to her,” I chuckled, “you're 
probably right.” 

The wall was empty and I swung my legs 
over the soiled concrete and sat beside Toby. 
The sun was slicing all the chill from the 
air, and a two-masted schooner headed to- 
ward the harbor’s bottleneck under the pop- 
pop of her kicker. I mentally wished her 

fishing as her tiny wake threw up 
sparkles of blue and white and gold. 

“You're on my pay-roll again, Toby,” I 
said. “What do you know about a guy 
named Charley Rock? He drew a stiff one 
up on the hill a few months ago on some 
kind of a murder charge.” 

Toby clucked as he carefully took one 
cigarette from the pack and lit it with a 
wooden match. “Ah,” he breathed slowly 
and noisily—Newfie weather is hard on the 
nasai passages if you're out in it very much; 


“I wint up. Tim Lindsey and Mun Forester 


brought the Yank in and swore he threw a 
man overboard from Lindsey's Maggie 
Nye.” 
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“Anyone else aboard?” 

“No. The Yank had hired Lindsey to 
take him to Halifax.” 

A Newfoundland cep, in long black coat 
with big rope button loops and a high 
shako-like hat that made him seem eight feet 
tall sauntered by. Toby was silent until he 
was long past. Then he clucked contemptu- 
ously and spat at the littered ground. 

“Looked to me like a put-up job.” 

I smiled to myself. The American movies 
hadn't yet brought the Newfoundland ver- 
nacular up to date, but—put-up job or frame 
—it had stuck Charley Rock. “Does Rock 
ever get into town on the road gangs?” I 
asked. t 

“Nah,” Toby shook his head. “He ain’t 
been in long enough, or maybe they think 
he'd run for it.” 

My breath puffed past my lips in a sigh. 
I always had to go up against the hard wall. 
It would have been easy to snatch Rock from 
a road gang. “Can you take me to Lindsey 
or Forester?” i 

“Forester shipped out on the Empire 
Builder last month. Lindsey’ll be up at his 
girl’s house.” 

I took a Canadian ten from my pocket and 
it hardly had a chance to breath as Tony’s 
fists enveloped it and tucked it away, He 
twisted his legs over the wall with a wheeze 
and led the way up Water Street. He 
turned right at Surrey Way and we puffed 
up the narrow, dirty little street upon which 
the paintless, frame houses huddled together 
as though holding each other up. We 
crossed the narrow-gauge streetcar tracks, 
and reached a section of Surrey Way car- 
peted with chocolate-colored mud. Toby 
stopped before a wooden tenement whose 
front wall with four windows was flush 
with the street. The upper left window was 
boarded up, and the seemingly empty house 
glared at the world like a one-eyed man. 
I touched Toby’s arm. 

Wait for me across the street. Does Lind- 
sey’s girl live here alone? 

The Newfoundlander nodded, and shuf- 
fled across the street as I knocked on the 
scarred wooden door. The sound of my 
blows echoed back with that dull resonance 
that suggests emptiness. I lifted the rope 
latch and the door swung inward, closing 
a second later behind me. I hoped the 
street was still deserted. ; 
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The drab little front room with its home- 
made and much mended bits of furniture 
was not empty, but the man lying on the 
torn army blanket that covered the packing- 
case couch hardly counted. As my eyes 
adapted themselves to the semi-darkness I 
walked over and looked down at him. He 
was a Newfoundlander and a sailor by his 
dress, with a several days’ growth of black 
beard. on the lower part of his face. His 
eyes and forehead were hidden by a mantle 
of blood that had oozed down from the top 
of his head, where one or more vicious 
blows had dented his skull. If this -was 
Lindsey, he wasn’t going to tell me any- 
thing. 

I opened the door a crack and waved to 
Toby, who scooted into the house like a 
rabbit entering a hole. His face grew sour 
as he looked at the body on the couch. 

“Lindsey,” I asked. 

“Aye. Now there'll be a bloody mess. 
We'd better skip.” 

I pointed out that there already was a 
bloody mess, but Toby didn’t seem to think 
that was funny. I ran my handkerchief over 
the parts of the door I had touched as we 
got out of there—and fast. 


HELD a little council of war in the Bat- 

tledore’s ward room that evening. Just 
Sandy and Paul and myself. Paul had re- 
turned to the ship quite late, and with more 
bad news. 

“Our contact man here, Marlin,” he said, 
“hasn't been able to reach Charley for a 
week. The guard who carried messages back 
and forth was off sick. He expects to get 
a note in and out to Charley tomorrow.” 

I digested this, weaving it around a plan 
I was regretfully building—another one of 
those plans to put Hammers, the hero, right 
in the middle. 

“This fifth-grade stuff with the notes is 
just dandy,” I said, “but did Marlin say if 
Charley has any chance of getting out on 
the road gangs?” 

Paul shook his head. “He doesn’t think 
they'll let Charley out for a year or two.” 

I poured myself a refill of coffee and 
dog out my tobacco pouch. I wanted Paul 

Sandy to understand what I was going 
to say next. 

“We cannot to pull a jail deliv- 
ety from the outside,” I said slowly, “when 
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we don’t know the details of the place. We 
can't afford to trust Marlin or my man 
Toby, so I’m going in there tomorrow and 
really look the joint over.” 

Paul nodded approval. “Going visiting?” 
he asked. 

“No. I’m going to jail.” 

Sandy stared. “You mean really to jail?” 

“Yes. We won't get anywhere sitting 
around here, so I'll get myself thirty days 
or so and have a vacation with Charley.” 

I didn’t tell them about a certain New- 
foundlander named Lindsey, who was 
troubled with a hole in his head. The peni- 
tentiary would be about the last place the 
local hawkshaws would look for the party 
who made that hole. 


pact had his good-looking face twisted 
into an expression of deep thought so in- 
tense it hurt me. “What are you thinkine 
about?” I asked. “See anything wrong with 
the plan?” 

“No-o,” he answered slowly, “but it does 
seem rather drastic. Why not wait a while 
and check on things more thoroughly from 
the outside? You aren’t going to enjoy a 
month or so on the rockpile.” 

“I don’t think they have rockpiles in the 
local can,” I told him, “but if you insist you 
can take my place and I'll hold the fort 
from the outside.” 

Paul’s complexion turned slightly gray- 
ish. He cleared his throat and went into 
the deep thought routine again, only now 
you could almost hear the worry-pistons 
beating.” 

“Don’t bust open,” I said. “I’m the guy 
that was hired to do this job. I was only 
kidding.” 

He looked at me sourly. “Well, I was 
just thinking that I don’t know anything 
about jails and how to get out of them. I'd 
hardly be as valuable—” 

I let the inference ride, that I was a quali- 
fied jail expert from the inside viewpoint, 
and watched Sandy. 

I was more than pleased to see her look 
worried, and I flattered myself that she was 
thinking of me in that gloomy pen—and 
feeling for me. 

“I do hope you'll be careful, Al,” she said 
at last. The words weren’t much, but the 
way she said them meant that someone, any- 
way, was interested in what happened to 
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Al Hammers. It gave me that pleasant, 
warm-stomach feeling. 


pps next morning I pinned ten twenty- 
dollar Canadian banknotes inside my 
shorts and put an equal number in my left 
woolen sock before I put it on. With ad- 
hesive tape I fastened my little .25 Colt— 
full clip and one in the chamber—to my 
right leg in the little indentation below my 
knee. I had seen the Newfie gendarmes 
frisk prisoners in a careless, good-natured 
fashion. If their methods had changed, the 
little cannon would land me in jail for long 
enough to tear it down with a spoon. New- 
foundland judges are very touchy about 
their version of the Sullivan law. 

Toby and I did a lot of eating in the back 
booth of Won Tin’s restaurant, and then we 
did a lot of talking. The steak was to pad 
my ribs for the long hungry spell I could 
see ahead, the talk was to pave the way 
for me to get another steak some day— 
maybe. 

It was after two o'clock in the after- 
noon, a brisk, clear day, with perhaps a hint 
of snow in the air, when I sauntered up 
the steep, dirty street between the munici- 
pal buildings and the police station. No 
sense in being dragged too far. I stopped 
at the top of the hill and took an open 
swig from the nearly full, flat pint bottle 
of Newfie screech. The black rum tasted 
sharp and bitter after my long layoff, but 
my nose caught the smell of the alcohol and 
I craved more. Maybe it was just as well 
I was on my way to a place where booze was 
hard to get—it had béen a long time—‘‘one 
drink is too many and a thousand are not 
enough”—who said that? The policeman in 
the great big black hat came up to me and 
stood rather politely on the edge of the curb. 

“Now,” he said, ‘‘we don’t drink on the 
streets you know. Let’s go along home.” 

I lurched a little, careful not to overdo it, 
and dropped the bottle. The flat flask 
smashed on the cement and bits of glass and 
a spray of dark liquor hit the Newfound- 
lander’s black trousers. 

“Who says so?” I asked, putting a sneer 
in the phrase. I wished I'd drawn a cop I 
could dislike. This man looked like a good 
Joe. He did not move or look down at the 
mess. 

“Ah, now, Yank,” he still spoke in a con- 
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versational tone. “Ye'll have to clean up 
tha’ glass or pay fur havin’ it swept up.” 

“Says you,” I growled, and put my hand 
in the middle of his big chest and pushed. 
He stumbled backwards off the curb and 
staggered for several steps. 

A few feet down the hill an officer with 
sergeant’s stripes had come out of the police 
station and was staring at us. When I looked 
back at my man he was coming at me with 
heavy, purposeful strides. When he reached 
me I helped him keep going with a clumsy 
flying mare that sprawled him on his back at 
the feet of the sergeant who was now walk- 
ing up the hill. 

God those Newfies are strong when they 
get their hands on you! A few minutes later 
I was glad they didn’t believe in roughin; 
up prisoners. I hardly touched the groun 
on my way to the station. 

The booking and frisk were casual, almost 
careless, and the money and gun I'd tucked 
away went through with flying colors. They 
did take all my cigarettes, though, and every- 
thing else in my pockets, before they shoved 
me into the stone-walled tank. They had my 
passport—or the passport of a certain Amer- 
ican tourist named Al Tongs—and $14.90 
in Canadian money and a few odd shillings. 

I spent the night shivering on a hard 
wood bunk without blankets. My only con- 
solation was the thought that the usual bull- 
pen inhabitants—the roaches and the lice 
and the mites—probably weren't in resi- 
dence here because they couldn’t afford fur 
coats. 


r THE morning I received a tin cup of 
black tea sweetened with syrup and a 
chunk of bread from a thin girl who hud-- 
dled close to the guard as she fed the pris- 
oners. I leered at her and asked the guard 
for a cigarette. He was a sour-looking refu- 
gee from a fishing schooner, smaller than 
any Newfoundland cop I'd ever seen. He 
just slammed the iron gate shut and rattled 
the big, clumsy padlock into place as though 
he relished locking me in. Just for spite I 
spent the next half-hour banging the lock 
with a small bolt I found in the cell, hopin 
to jam it. It was too tough—it opened all 
right when two constables came to take me 
upstairs to the court. 

At the top of the circular iron stairs lead- 
ing to the official offices and the bleak court- 
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house I stood for an hour as other prisoners 
were tried—apparently taking longer than 
my keepers had estimated. Occasionally a 
man would come out of the courtroom and 
go down the narrow iron chute. Some came 
with sagging faces and slow steps, as though 
they had been slapped the limit. Others 
walked with lighter steps, as though they 
figured they’d got a break—maybe one year 
instead of five. 

Eventually I found myself locked in the 
prisoner's dock and a clerk and the constable 
I had thrown were reciting my misdeeds to a 
gloomy visaged man in a poorly tailored 
suit. He leaned over his high desk to hear 
better and take a good look at me. He 
seemed disappointed when I pleaded guilty 
and refused to say more. 

“Twenty-five dollars or thirty days,” he 
intoned. 

The clerk came over to the dock. 

“Can your friends be notified,” he asked, 
“or would you rather send for the money?” 

I looked at the high, dirty windows. A 
thin fall of snow was beginning to trickle 
past them. “Can’t pay it,” I said, “I'll have 
to take the sentence.” 

The clerk’s gray eyebrows shot up. He 
scuttled up to the bench and held a low con- 
versation with pickle face, who cleared his 
throat and looked down at me as though I 
had kicked him in the shins. 

“Do I understand,” he asked in an accent 
that sounded like an actor in a Main high- 
school play impersonating Sherlock Holmes, 
“that you cannot pay your fine? What about 
your party?” 

“The people on the ship?” I pretended 
surprise. “I just booked passage up here. 
Hardly know ’em.” 

His Lordship grimaced. “How did you 
get past the immigration authorities without 
money?” 

“I had money when I landed. Spent it 
all.” 


Aha turnkey took me back down to the 
desk where I had been booked and my 
money was counted into an envelope and 
sealed. A constable took charge of it and 
handcuffed me to a dejected-looking old 
man in the usual tattered coat and cap. My 


chain-pal looked as though he really had a . 


hangover. The snow was beginning to fall 
a bit harder when our guard led us outside 
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the grimy building, where another tall officer 
stood at the head of a horse hitched to a red 
sleigh. 

Yes! A red sleigh and with bells on it! 
Hi-ho and away up St. Johns’ main street—I 
wished Rory and his mother could have seen 
it, and I could have a picture of their expres- 
sions. I hummed “jingle bells” and waved 
my free hand to one or two girls. 

The constable in the box behind did not 
interfere. 

The horse, rather a small bay, was a hard- 
worker, and we didn’t even have to walk up 
the sharp stretch near the Royal Newfound- 
land Hotel, where the cartracks make a loop. 
I wished I was in there sitting down to ham 
and eggs. It was getting very cold and the 
snow blew into my face as we reached the 
top of the hills that fence St. Johns’ harbor 
and town. The horse had enough energy 
left to trot the mile to the big, cold-looking 
building that is the Newfoundland peniten- 
tiary. 

A guard let us through the gate in the 
outer wall, not a very formidable barrier, 
made of wood and rather low near the back, 
and we were ushered into the prison office. 
The constable who had brought us took back 
his bracelets and gave the acting warden our 
envelopes. He was a wizened old man of 
perhaps sixty-five who might once have been 
powerful, but cold and damp and fish and 
potatoes had done their work well. He had a 
sad, disillusioned expression, like a man 
without hope for the world or himself. After 
the constable had left he locked the door 
leading to the outer world and took our 
weight and height—the only measurements 
ever taken, which pleased me highly. No 
pictures or prints. 

“All right,” he wheezed, “right through 
thet inner door and the guard will show you 
your cells.” 

The old man who had come from the 
town jail with me went out and I turned 
back to grandpa. 

“Say, sir,” I made it thick and respectful, 
“you've got a Yankee friend of mine here. . 
Name’s Charley Rock. I see you don’t assign 
cell numbers. Could I go with Charley?” 

He was starting to shoo me out of the 
office. 

“We'd be less trouble. Two Yankees 
keep each other quiet—” ; 

He stopped shooing. Probably remember- 
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ing the wild Yankee merchant seamen who 
gave the guards trouble during the war. 

“Will you open my envelope again?” I 
asked. 

He took it from the file. I pulled the bills 
out and handed them to him. “I'll sign a 
receipt if you want,” I still talked quickly, 
shoving the money into his hand. “No good 
to me at all—plenty more in the bank— 
we'll be no trouble.” 

It was nearly a week’s pay to him. His 
hand closed over the bills, though a little re- 
gretfully. 

“Tell Parsons top seven,” he said. 

I was through the door and closing it 
softly behind me. 

They run the Newfoundland penitentiary 
rather carelessly, but then, where would you 
go if you escaped? Unless—with friends 
ready outside—and money. Parsons was a 
mild-faced man in a faded blue uniform. He 
looked like a rural postman working towards 
his pension. 

“C'mon,” he said to me, leading the way 
up the iron stairs. The prison had three cell 
tiers, arranged around three sides of the big 
square building, and only one set of stairs. 
A nice firetrap. The west wall was bare and 
windowed at the top. 

“The guard in the office said I’m to go in 
top seven,” I said to Parson's back. 

“Awright,” he mumbled, and continued 
on to the top tier of cells. He walked along 
nearly to the end of the north wall before he 
stopped and unlocked a cell door, secured by 
another padlock the size of a small turnip. 
I walked into the cubicle, past a second, 
metal door about two feet from the first. 
The outer door clanged shut and was locked 
behind me. 

The man sitting on the right bunk reading 
a frayed pulp magazine looked up. He 
looked like Knapp or Grant run through a 
wringer. He was clean shaven, but his skin 
was pale and the cheekbones slightly promi- 
nent from poor nutrition. He had dark 
brown hair, and a quizzical, friendly expres- 
sion sparked by a tiny grin. “Welcome,” he 
said. 
“Greetings,” I said, looking around the 
six-by-eight room, “right from Grant and 
Company in Boston. I’m Al Tongs.” 

The cell was wood lined, with a wooden 
window about seven feet up the outside 
wall. There wete two wooden bunks, the 
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one on which Charley Rock was sitting cov- 
ered with a pad of neatly folded blankets 
and the other bare. There was a covered tin 
bucket in one corner and a few personal ob- 
jects including a tin cup and. bowl at the 
head of Charley’s bunk. Home sweet home. 

Charley's mouth had swung open and 
then the grin broadened. He thrust out his 
hand. “Welcome,” he said, “I received a 
message through Marlin yesterday that you 
folks were in town, but I didn’t expect to 
see you so soon.” 

The grin vanished. “Say, are you in here 
or just sort of visiting?” : 

“I’m in,” I said, “for thirty days, but I 
hope we can arrange to leave a little sooner. 
No chance of anyone hearing us here is 
there?” 

“No. There’s a hole cut through to the 
next cell, but he’s down at the barber’s. He 
is the barber. Nice guy, in for life.” 

I snorted. “This is some pen. They'd all 
be over that wall if there was anywhere 
to go.” 

“That’s just it,” he said slowly, “there 
isn't.” 

The slow, reflective way he said it showed 
that it wasn’t easy, sitting here on top of the 
world and dreaming of the Ritz-Carleton 
roof and the Statler baked Alaska. 

“Chin up, Charley,” I chuckled, “we're 
on our way now. A few weeks at the best.” 

He shook his head. “Maybe. I wonder 
if it wouldn’t have been better to get me a 
good lawyer and work it out.” 

“I suggested that to Grant,” I said. “No 
dice.” 

“And Sandy is out there,” he mused, 
looking at the locked door. “I hope she gets 
my note” 

“Just love and kisses,” I quipped, watch- 
ing him carefully. 

“No,” his eyes were boring back at me— 
Charley Rock was no fool, “I told her quite 
a few things I haven't dared mail or tell 
anyone up here.” 

“Ah,” I breathed. The water was getting 
warmer for Al Hammers—I hoped he 
didn’t get burned. “Mind telling me just 
what those things are.” 

He looked down at-his hands again. “I 
don’t really know you from Adam,” he 
mused, “I’ve held em so long.” 

“Yes, and now you've written ‘em 
through a guard to a guy named Marlin to 
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Knapp to Sandy. Even if I’m a phony you 
can't spread ‘em any further. If it'll help, 
I'll tell you that I wish the hell you’d kept 
“em to yourself until I got to you.” 

He stared. “Why?” 3 

“T'I tell you later when I’ve cleared up a 
few matters. Now how about the real dope?” 

He sighed, trying to figure me a little bet- 
ter. 

I like to think he approved of what he 
saw, because I liked him, even if he was 
going to marry Sandy. 

“Weli, I suppose the dough is most im- 
portant. It’s held in Halifax by a guy named 
Rene Besseney.” 

“How do you know he’ll hold it?” 

“He don’t know he’s got it. It’s just a 
locked seabag he's holding for a shipmate— 
and he'll hold it. We were pretty close— 
you don’t violate those trusts.” 

I could agree with that. Besseney would 
probably have the bag—unless someone else 
got to him first. 

“How about that murder charge?” 


E GOT a little excited. “Complete 
phony. I can't figure it out. I knew 
someone was on my trail for that money, so 
I slipped the seabag to Rene. It went down 
to Halifax as his checked baggage when he 
went home. I hired Lindsey and Forester to 
take me down by sea, but the skunks just 
went out to sea, then tied me up and brought 
me in with that trumped up murder story. 
This Victor Champoux was supposed to be 
from Toronto. A good detective agency 
might clear me by proving that no Victor 
Champoux is missing from there.” 

“That’s possible,” I agreed, “it would be 
too much of a coincidence to find a guy of 
that name missing from his home town. Un- 
less—someone else knocked him off, but I 
don’t think so.” 

Charley had his head in his hands. It was 
time to give the subject a rest. “When do 
we eat?” I asked. 

“You'll get a plate of fish stew in about 
an hour. I've got bread and butter and jam 
in the corner. You can get anything you 
want from the guards, but my money is 
running out.” 

I took off my boot and left sock and 
handed Charley half the twenties. They 
brought the first real smile to his face. 

“Great,” he said, “they're almost too big 
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to trust these guys with. We'll eat well to- 
morrow, though, and from then on.” 
“That’s nice. How about a smoke?” 
He tossed me a full pack of Players, and I 
lit one and lay down on the bunk. When I 
woke up there was a blanket over me. 


Te cell door was open, and in a moment 
Charley Rock came in with two tin bowls 
in his hands and two pitchers hanging from 
his thumbs. I guessed that they held more of 
the or iera black tea, and I was 
right. The chow tasted pretty good, and I 
made away with mine and lit another Play- 
ers. Charley took longer. 

“I'm mighty sick of this junk,” he said, 
“but I put it down to stay alive. We only 
get bread and tea, nothing else, morning and 
night. The plate of stew at noon is the big 
meal of the day.” 

I shuddered, thinking of the guy in the 
next cell doing life on those rations. 

“Your system gets pretty sour after 
awhile,” Charley continued, “and sometimes 
you just can’t eat any bread.” 

He stretched out on his bunk. “Now tell 
me about Sandy, and what’s doing in Bos- 
ton.” 

I spent the next two hours bringing 
Charles Rock up to date on Stateside doings, 
and telling him how Sandy looked. Every 
time I mentioned her I could see her too 
clearly, and I envied my cellmate. For 
Sandy, I'd do a few years. 

All afternoon I kept bouncing up to press 
my face against the bars of the outside door 
and watch the prison routine. There seemed 
to be six guards for the ninety-odd prisoners, 
not too many when you figured that the cons 
could push down the rear wall during any 
exercise period if they got together. The 
guards did not carry guns, although Charley 
said there. was a small armory somewhere. 
I had noticed that the St. Johns’ cops went 
unarmed. British fashion. 

“Which guard will carry messages and 
run errands for a price?” I asked Rock as 
dusk began to settle over the prison. 

“All of ’em,” he laughed, “but the prices 
vary from twenty cents to a buck.” 

He gave me a pencil and some paper and 
I wrote a carefully worded note to Toby. 
“Now,” I said as I folded the slip, “get any 
guard who hasn't carried anything for you to 
Marlin.” i 
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Charley thought a minute. “Parsons is a 
good, dependable old cluck.” 

“O.K.,” I gave him the note, “make a 
deal with him for one of the twenties.” 

“That big bill is almost suspicious, Al. 
I'll have to tell him to get us a lot of junk. 
Food and magazines and stuff, and keep the 
change.” 

“O.K.,” I shrugged, “we'll give ’em to 
your lifer pal when we check out.” 

Charley shook his head. “I like your con- 
fidence, Al, but I don’t know—” 

The prisoners rambled down for their 
evening pitcher of tea like one big happy 
family, one tier at a time, one man from a 
cell, but no attempt at order or counting. 
Charley went down once, and I took my 
pitcher and went down and back just to look 
the place over a little more closely. It didn’t 
look too bad—the inner door and the outer 
door through the prison office were fastened 


by the clumsy padlocks, but a passageway to ~ 


the barber shop went right through the out- 
side yard. You could break through the 
kitchen windows, where I picked up the tea, 
into the outside yard also—then there was 
just the sagging wall to cross. 

Charley said he had given the message 
to Parsons, who promised delivery when he 
went home at eight. Special delivery letter 
from the pen—seven or eight dollars! 

Shortly after the tea gathering journey a 

ard showed up at our cell with two 
blankets, which he tossed to me. 

“Good evenin’, Charley,” he said. 

“Good evening, Mr. Swan,” Charley an- 
swers, as though they were going to Fenway 
Park together. 

But Charley is pulling his knee-length 
rubber boots off. “Take your boots off, Al,” 
he said. 

I took them off and watched Charley take 
them into the outside corridor and stand 
them beside the door. 

“Free shines?” I quipped as he came back. 

He and the guard laughed. “You can’t 
run far without your boots,” Swan said. 
“Goodnight.” 

The inner door to the cell clanked shut 
and a moment later the outer door slammed 
and was locked. 

“Gee,” I said, feeling a little less con- 
fident. “They put you to bed early here. 
a you figured a way through that inner 

oor?” 
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“Nope,” Charley said, “you can unlock 
the outer padlock through the bars during 
the daytime with a bent nail, but that metal 
plate inner door is impossible.” 

I looked it over carefully, agreed, and 
went to bed. 


HE cold, sunless, northern dawn was 
beginning to cut the darkness when I 
awakened. rley was up and dressed.” 

“Get up,” he said softly, “if you want to 
see something.” 

I climbed into my woolen shirt and 
sweater and pulled up my heavy pants. 
Morning is simple in the can. Charley was 
standing under the window. He made a 
loop of his hands. 

“Put your foot in here,” he said, “and 
look down from the window.” 

I grabbed the frame and pulled myself up 
with a lift from Charley, and felt like drop- 
ping down again as soon as I took in the 
little tableau in the gloomy, drab prison 
yatd below. Once I saw the details, I 
watched in spite of myself. 

The section of the yard had been hidden 
by a high board fence, and in the middle of 
the enclosure stood a fully equipped gallows. 
A few men stood around the tree, and 
through the opening in the wall a little 
procession was moving in. I had eyes mainly 
for the little man with his arms fastened be- 
hind him, who seemed to be the center of 
interest, by the way his companions hemmed 
him in fore and aft. When he came closer 
to the gallows’ steps I could see him clearly 
—a docile-looking, helpless little Chinese. 

I spoke down to Charley. “They're gonna 
hang a Chinaman out there. What'd he do?” 

Most of my weight was on the window 
frame, but Charley still balanced one of my 
stockinged feet in his hands. “Shot a couple 
of his partners. The other cons say they 
were stealing from him.” 

Down in the little gray yard the officials 
and the man who looked like a Church of 
England clergyman were talking, but I 
couldn’t hear their proclamations or prayers. 
A man with gloves on stood ready with a 
hood as they apparently asked the doomed 
man if he had anything to say. He looked 
up for a moment, and it seemed as if he 
looked right at me before his gaze traveled 
on up to the sky. Then he yelled, and I 
madd hear him all right. 
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“Me wish me had more bullets!” 

The man with the hood stepped forward 
before the Chinese could catch his breath, 
and I jumped down beside Charley. 

“TH lift you up if you want to watch,” I 
sa “Chinaboy is about to take the short 

rop.” 
Charley sat down on his bunk. “Never 
mind, let him go in peace.” 

I pulled the Colt .25 from my leg, where 
the adhesive was wearing loose, and put it 
in my pocket. 
“I don’t suppose you've got any adhesive 
tape,” I asked. “No. I can get some from 
the guard.” 

“Never mind. We won't be around here 
much longer, and he’d want to know what 
it’s for. They never pull a surprise search 
do they?” 

“Just on the cells. Not often, either.” 

I sat facing Charley with my head close to 
his. “If Parsons brings us any reply from 
Toby today, we're going out of here right 
after supper, when the guard comes for our 
boots, There'll be a car waiting.” 

Charley blew out his breath as doubt 
chased hope across his face. “We might 
make it, but where does the car land us?” 

“To a boat.” 

Charley was the cool Boston executive 
again. “No good. If your boat leaves St. 
Johns they'll have a cutter or destroyer pick 
you up.” 

“J don’t think they'll suspect the Battle- 
dore, She cleared the port last night.” 

“Then how in hell—?” 

I interrupted him. . “My man Toby has a 
bumboat, and a good one. The Battledore 
is waiting out beyond sight of the harbor. 
No one will question a bumboat that went 
out and back, even on the night of a jail- 
break, and the Battledore won't be suspected 
because she’d cleared and gone—or so the 
authorities think.” 

My cellmate began to look more cheerful. 
“Sounds good, unless someone reports the 
Battledore still around.” 

“The chance we take. Is it worth it?” 

The creak of the gallows-tree was slowing 
down, like a dying heartbeat. Charley shiv- 
ered. : 

“Td almost as soon get killed trying as 
face much more white bread and black tea.” 

The morning passed quickly. I went 
down for a shave by the lifer-barber, 
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paying him with five cigarettes. When 
Charley came up with the noon stews he 
handed me a small piece of yellow paper, 
not enveloped or sealed. 

Barbara gone home. Pamela missing. 
Everything else fine. All our love. 

Barbara was the Battledore—she’d put out 
to sea according to plan. Pamela was Paul— 
had he shared Lindsey’s fate? Everything 
else fine—meant that plans were ready to 
operate as I had laid them out. AU our love 
—was Toby's window dressing for Parsons’ 
benefit. He had undoubtedly read the note 
and imagined it was from family or friends. 
He'd have to keep his mouth shut when the 
lid blew off, so it didn’t matter if he guessed 
—after we were gone. 

I gave the note to Charley to read. 


““There’s our go signal,” I said, “how do 


‘ou feel?” 
“A little cold in the stomach, but that'll 


ass.” 
2 I laughed louder than I wanted to. “Noth- - 
ing to it.” 

I watched through the bars all afternoon, 
and when Charley came back with our eve- 
ning tea he confirmed my figures. Only five 
guards were on duty—one probably sick or 
off. 

“Here’s luck,” I raised my tin cup. “Put 
anything you want to take in your pockets.” 

“Nothing I want to take, but here,” he 
pulled back a cloth to reveal a three-inch 
tunnel cut through a foot of cement to the 
next cell, “I want to give some stuff to the 
lifer.” 

“Hold it,” I said, “make a bundle of it 
and you can drop it in front of his bars as 
we leave. He may be a great guy, but this is 
our big moment. He might wonder if you're 
going to commit suicide or something and 
call a guard.” 

Charley put back the cloth. “Right.” 

A little while later Swan unlocked our 
door again. “Good evening, gentlemen.” 

“Good evening,” I said, and grabbed his 
wrist. He flew into the cell and Charley 
grabbed his legs as I fastened a throat lock 
around his neck with my elbow. Three min- 
utes later his eyes were rolling as he started 
to regain his senses—but he was bound and 
gagged. 

We walked quietly all the way to the in- 
side door at the ground level before we ran 
into any opposition. Old Parsons sat in a: 
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chair beside the iron door and regarded us 
placidly. “Where are you goin’, Yanks?” 

“Out,” I smiled, and jumped to his right 
side, locking my right arm around his neck 
and catching my right wrist with my left 
hand in back of his head. He tried to get 
up, but I locked my legs in the chair back 
and hung on. He stared and croaked 
hoarsely while Charley fastened and gagged 
him. 

We took his keys and unlocked the inner 
door, walked around the curve in the pas- 
sageway to the prison office. The grandpa 
keeper who had weighed me in was enjoy- 
ing a cup of tea with another guard when I 
came through the door, the little Colt in 
front of me. 

“Sit tight, boys,” I growled, “and you 
won't get hurt.” 

Charley had run out of bindings we had 
ripped from the blankets, so he had to take 
their belts and suspenders and stuff their 
mouths with wads of paper. 

Grandpa had the keys to the outer door, 
and we were hurrying across the prison yard 
towards the outer gate a few minutes later. 
The other prisoners were beginning to set up 
a loud clamor, but there was nobody to hear 
them except in the hospital on the hill a 
half-mile away—and the guard at the outer 

ate. 
: He came out and faced us calmly, and I 
thanked God that the Newfie guards didn’t 
carry guns. He was a big boy. 

I stopped, the Colt pointed at his belly, 
about six feet away from him. 

“Get ‘em up and turn around,” I said. 

He looked at the gun and then at me. 
Charley circled out and approached him 
from the side. “Put that toy away,” the 
guard said, and sper towards me. 

I took a step to the right and swung my 
left into Big Boy’s belly just above the brass 
buckle on his overcoat. That punch has 
doubled up a few lads, but Big Boy just 
stopped his slow advance, caught his breath 
and came-on. I managed to jam the Colt 
into my pocket before he threw his arms 
around me in a clumsy hold. 

Did I say those Newfies are tough? This 
lad didn’t know a thing about infighting. 
He probably became a prison guard to get 
away from the danger and cold and misery 
of the fishing boats—but he brought a lot of 
whalebone with him, in his body. 
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I tried to knee him—the long overcoat 
took the blows. I swung murderous punches 
into his short ribs and kidneys—it was like 
hitting a cloth-wrapped punching bag. I 
swung palm-edge blows at his neck and 
Adam’s-apple—his high, thick collar and 
chin strap stopped them. 

He was twisting me over backwards, and I 
was feeling for his eyes with my thumbs 
= Charley pasted him beside the head 
with a couple of clumsy roundhouse punches. 
They didn’t bother Big Boy much but he lost 
his balance and we tipped over sideways. I 
kept him rolling, and when we stopped I 
was on top, and the bear-like grip had 
slipped down to my hips. I dug my thumbs 


in his throat and pushed, and he gasped and ~ 


let go his hold. He was still trying to get 
another clumsy grip on me when I hit him 
with lefts and rights that bobbed his head 
from side to side on the muddy ground. 
Two lefts and two rights—and Big Boy lay 
still. 

The keys hanging in the little wooden 
guard shanty unlocked the main gate, and 
we were out into the world! 

The only trouble was—the world was 
empty! The road winding down from the 
hospital and past the penitentiary was a 
black, cold, muddy track in the gathering 
gloom. 

“Where's the car?” Charley gasped. There 
was dismay and despair in his voice. 

“So it isn’t here,” I snarled, jog-trotting 
down the road to the right, “we'll make it to 
the harbor and grab a bumboat to take us 
out.” 

It sounded pretty cocky—with two miles 
to cover before the alarm went out, and a- 
boat to find and another one to make a 
rendezvous with in the open sea—but I felt 
good. I never mind action while it’s in mo- 
tion; the period of black despair takes me 
when I can’t see anything ahead. Now, I 
saw a good fighting chance, ¿f we had plenty 
of luck. 

We had trotted a couple of hundred yards 
when a car came down the road from the 
hospital and followed us, slipping and slid- 
ing in the ruts. 

“Hold it,” I snapped at Charley who was 
trotting in my footsteps, “we'll ride from 
here on.” 

The car, a black Plymouth with a 
taxi light gleaming in front of the radiator 
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grille, came up to us and drew slowly abreast 
of us. I jumped on the running-board and 
thrust the little Colt in the driver's face. 
“Stop,” I rasped, “you're taking on some 
passengers. You won't get hurt if—” 

The driver pushed back the peak of his 
cap and nearly got shot for the move. 
“Hello, Al. Be careful-with that Browning.” 

It was Toby! 

We piled into the back seat as Toby 
slipped the wheels in second. They took 
hold in the mud and we were moving. 

“Where the hell were you?” was all I 
could think of to growl. 

“Hidden up in the ’ospital,” he said 
calmly, “I thought there'd be some fuss 
when you lads came out, but you popped out 
as though for a walk. What ‘appened?” 

“We tied up the guards,” I said as my 
breathing slowed down, “maybe there won't 
be any alarm for awhile.” 

“Glad to that. I stole this car and I'd like 
to ditch it quick. There's a lad minding my 
boat who'll take ’er away and drop ’er. I’m 
havin’ to pay him plenty.” 

The last was a hint. “You'll get it,” I 
said, “if we pull this off you'll get paid at 
the Battledore as agreed.” 

“Righto.” 

There was no more talk as Charley and I 
sank down onto the floor of the car, or as 
near to the floor as two husky men could get. 
I could guess by the slipping and sliding 
when we passed King’s Wharf and went 
along Water Street to one of the inner docks. 
The car turned into a yard and stopped be- 
side a waterfront warehouse. 

“Ere we are,” Toby said cheerfully. Let’s 


0. 

z We stumbled through the blackness of the 
warehouse and out again into the evening 
darkness at waterside. A man hissed at us 
out of the murk and Toby whispered to him. 
He went through the warehouse toward the 
car. 
“He'll ditch the car,” Toby said as we 
climbed down into the open boat with its 
one-cylinder engine. “Get under that can- 
vas and we'll be off.” 

Water sloshed near our noses as Charley 
and I covered ourselves with greasy, black 
tarpaulins. Now I knew how a pile of fish 
felt. The one-lunger broke into a steady 
pop-pop and the little boat turned slowly 
around and picked up the rolling sway which 
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is characteristic of the little craft. We were 
on our way out. 

Twenty minutes later we.were past the 
old anti-aircraft gun emplacements and 
rounding the hill which still mounted coastal 
guns. Darkness was nearly complete, and 
Charley and I shed our covers and sat one 
on each side of Toby to balance the boat. 

“There they go,” Toby looked back over 
his shoulder at the slice of St. Johns still 
visible. “The break is out.” 

Headlights were creeping up and down 
the street near the municipal buildings, and 
tracing threads of light on the hill toward 
the penitentiary. The faint sound of horns, 
and sirens came across the water. 

“D’ you think anyone will check the bum- 
boat?” I asked. 

“I doubt it,” Toby said, “unless I run 
into somebody on the way in.” 

We were clearing the headlands now, and 
the long roll coming straight from the At- 
lantic tossed the little. boat heavily.~ I 
looked at the threatening sea. 

“Our rendezvous is three miles out,” I 
said, “you'll have to head a bit south to 
face this sea, Toby, then cut back up!” 

“Aye,” he pulled the wooden tiller and the 
dangerous roll changed to a bump-bump as 
we met the seas head on. “I’ve got the 
red lamp ‘ere. Want to light it?” 

“No. . Wait until we're well out. 
meet isn’t until eight o’clock anyway.” 


Our 


To was a retching sound as Charley 
bent over the side and lost his stew and 
bread and tea. The seas slapped him in the 
face on every pitch. He didn’t need a hand- 
kerchief. 

The sky was black, a bad sign for. our 
little boats but a help if cutters put out 
from St. Johns for a search. The New- 
foundlanders were going to be pretty mad— 
they'd probably try everything. I refused to 
think about the going over we'd get if we 
ever landed back in the big building on the 
hill. Before long Į had all I could do to 
help Toby with the tiller, balance the boat, 
and bail. 

We reached what Toby said was the three- 
mile mark, and I lit the red lamp, a small 
lifejacket one-cell flash, and tried to see 
some riding lights. At the top of each big 
wave I scanned the sea, but it was empty. 
Three-quarters of the time we were found- 
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ing in the troughs and couldn’t see fifty 
feet. 

“I dunno,” Toby gasped once, “I'd hate 
to lose m’ boat.” 

“There's a bonus in this for you,” I 
shouted, spitting salt water, “but we're too 
far south.” 

“I daren’t turn,” he croaked. 

“Keep pullin’ her to port,” I roared, “and 
throttle her down.” 

Toby cut the little engine down a few 
revolutions and eased the bow to the left 
between each rolling hillock of water. A 
half hour later we still were alone on the 
pounding sea. 

So this was it. I felt sick but said noth- 
ing to Charley. Toby might land us a little 
way down the coast from St. Johns. We'd 
still have a fighting chance—with the odds 
twenty to one against us. The cold fingers 
of depression had a vise-tight grip on the 
back of my neck, when a powerful beam of 
light leaped out at us from dead ahead. 

Stranger or Battledore? Hell or heaven? 
I began to blink in slow Morse from the top 
of each wave: “A. A. A.” 


a searchlight winked out, then snapped 
on again—a short and a long, repeated 
three times. If it wasn’t the Battledore, it 
was at least an official craft to catch my sig- 
nal so quickly. 

We were close enough to see the rough 
outline of the other ship, it could be the 
Battledore. 

“BD,” I blinked. Our recognition signal. 

“B D,” the larger light winked. The 
man behind that light was Johnny Kirk! We 
had found the Battledore! 

Getting onto our ship in the raging sea 
was no easy job, but finally the Battledore 
came in alongside of us and Charley grabbed 
the handholds. He was in the water from 
his waist down as she swung away from the 
little bumboat, but Barnes helped him aboard 
and I went next. I made a crablike landing 
against the “Battledore’s side, and only had 
one leg soaked to the knee as Toby des- 
petately pulled away from her to keep from 
being smashed. I ran to the cabin while 
the two ships kept pace a few feet apart, 
and received a slightly hysterical “Hello” 
from Sandy and a weighted, oil-cloth 
wrapped package. It contained three hua- 
geet tolls for Toby. : 
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Topside again I made an easy cast into 
Toby’s boat, and he waved his hand. 

“Good luck, Al,” he roared. “See you 
agin.” 

“Not for a long time, I bet,” I yelled. I 
think I felt a little light-headed. 

He shouted again, and I barely caught it 
as the sea carried the two craft apart. “The 
bonus?” 

I dug in my pocket for the little Colt. 
I'd bought it in a Vermont gunshop; it 


_ could never be traced. 


“Here,” I roared as the bumboat swung 
in again, “and it ain’t a Browning. It’s a 
Colt.” 

The gun would be worth a C-note to him, 
or perhaps more in the right quarter. 

“Thankee, Al,” his shout died as the 
Battledore pulled ahead and began to circle 
him. “Thankee.” 

I clawed my way to the pilot house. “Nice 
work, Johnny, hold her right here.” I 
yelled down the tube to the engine room. 
Barnes had gone below. “Barnes! Dump 
some oil for that bumboat to turn.” 

A minute later Barnes was hanging at the 
after rail, pouring oil into the sea between 
the old depth-charge racks. It was an odd 
trick at best, but I hoped Toby would make 
his turn and get back. I never knew whether 
he did or not. 


fh ses days later, after a wide swing 
around the Newfoundland coast, we tied 
up at Halifax. Passports ordinarily are not 
needed in Nova Scotia, but since the Battle- 
dore had cleared from St. Johns, there might 
be a careful check on her. Charley and I 
slipped ashore with Barnes’ and Kirk’s ID 
cards until the customs and immigration 
men came and went. A good thing—they 
made a better than routine search. 

There had not been much conversation 
coming down the coast. Charley had been 
sick, and I brewed myself quarts of coffee 
with overdoses of cream and sugar to make 
up for the Newfie fare. It was a fairly cheer- 
ful little group that gathered around the 
saloon table for our first meal in Halifax. 

“We made it, dear,” Charley said for the 
fifth time. “I was sure we'd do it.” The 
executive was getting his wind back. It 
had thrilled me—and that takes a lot—to 
note that Sandy hadn’t gushed over him 
or fallen into his arms. Nor did he seem 
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quite as cuddly as a man head-over-heels in 
love with a fiancée he hadn't seen for 
months. Maybe absence hadn't made the 
hearts grow fonder. I guess for the first 
time I admitted it—I was pretty far gone 
for Sandy. And all is fair, they say— 

“Yeah, we made it,” I said over the but- 
terscotch pudding, “but we haven't gone far 
enough yet.” 

“Huh?” Charley’s eyes narrowed, then 
relaxed, “Oh, you mean get the money and 
get out of here?” 

“Yeah,” I answered slowly, “and what 
do you think happened to Paul?” 

Charley frowned. “The same thing 
that happened to Lindsey, maybe?” 

Sandy gasped. “Maybe,” I said, “but 
who's sticking their hand into this deal? 
Who’s willing to kill for the dough that’s 
supposed to be safely hidden?” 

arley shook his head. “I don’t know.” 

I poured myself my third cup of coffee. 
I thought I knew, and we'd all know be- 
fore long. 


= ae and Barnes cleaned up the gal- 
ley, and I talked to her for a minute 
before Charley and I took off for town. 

“Were Paul’s papers missing?” I asked 
her when we were alone. - “Did he take 
anything with him?” 

“His papers are gone,” she told me, “but 
he always carried them with him.” 

I couldn’t help putting my hand on her 
arm, just above the muscle, for a moment. 
“Glad to see Charley?” 

She looked down. “Yes,” she answered 
slowly. She didn’t seem all heated up about 
it, and she didn’t wove away from my 
hand. 

“Good girl,” I patted her arm gently, 
and she stayed right in position and looked 
up at me. “This’Il be all over before long, 
and you can forget it.” 

She smiled with me. 
much. 

Rene Besseney ran a trucking business 
and had a warehouse just outside of Hali- 
fax on the Truro road. He was an open- 
faced, good-natured youngster who liked 
his work. We sat around his small office 
while he and Charley shot the breeze. 
-harley had picked the keeper of his sea- 

well. A poor man or a wealthy 
man might have wondered about the con- 


I liked that very 
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tents of the bag—the one through need, the 
other through greed—but a fairly well- 
fixed shipmate like Basseney would hold 
onto a friend’s stuff until hell froze over. 
After a while he dragged the seabag, almost 
black with dirt and dust, from some inner 
room in his warehouse and pushed it 
against the wall beside Charley. 

“There she is,” he grinned. “I held her 
for you, pardner, as they say in the West- 
erns.” 

“Thanks, pardner,” Charley tried to hold 
his elation. “This means a lot to me. Got 
a hacksaw?” 

Rene produced a saw and the long- 
shanked, Biomi lock was cut from the neck 
of the bag. Charley rummaged in it ‘with 
his hands and looked up smiling. “Great! 
All my stuff is right here.” 

He pulled the mouth of the bag together 
and stood up. 

“Td like to give you something, Rene, 
for storage, if it wouldn’t hurt an old 
friend’s feelings. After all, you're in the 
business.” 

Rene snorted. “Like hell you will. I 
kept that bag for a real buddy.” 

Charley shook his hand. “Well, get 
down to Boston and I'll show you a real 
time.” 


yaa I thought, but you’d better stay 
away from Boston far a long time. The 
authorities know your real name. Charley 
was hauling the bag over to the door ready 
to go. 

“Boys,” I said quietly, “I wonder if 
you'd mind sitting here for an hour or so. 
I'd like to see if we have company.” 

Our taxi had gone back to town, and we 
had not yet. ordered another. Charley 
looked blank, but Rene frowned. 

“You can stay here all night if you want 
to,” he said, “but I gotta take a truck to 
Moncton.” 

“That’s O. K.” I said. “Wed like to 
hang around a while. We'll lock the joint 
up tight when we leave.” 

“Go ahead,” he said. 
at home.” 

A little while later Rene backed a big 
White out of the warehouse. He and Char- 
ley hugged each other a few times, he said 
good-bye to me and took off. 

Charley and I sat and smoked. 


“Make yourselves 


Wes 
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“What’s up, Al?” he asked finally. “It’s 
after nine.” 

“Nothing much,” I said. “We'll wait 
until midnight and head the Battledore for 
the States.” 

But we didn’t wait until midnight. About 
ten o'clock a car came slowly up the high- 
way and swung in before the lighted office. 
I took the Mauser in its wooden holster- 
stock out from my belt and dropped it in 
the wastebasket. 

“Forget about that,” I told Charley. “Just 


sit tight and watch.” 

A MAN got out of the car and headed 
for the office, his face hidden in the 

faint light from the single overhead light 

that burned in front of the building. He 

opened the door and came in. 

“Hiyuh, Paul,” I said. 

He stopped, standing as stiffly as an ice 
statue in January and stared at us. Then 
he blew out his breath in a gasp. “Whew, 
you lads surprised me! Thank God, you 
made it.” 

He looked at me, his idea of admiration 
in his glance. “I give you credit, Al.” 

Charley was putting facts together. “You 
got my message,” he said wonderingly, 
“that’s how you found Besseney’s. Marlin 
delivered that note—” 

“Sure enough,” I continued when he fal- 
tered, “and he made the Foreign Express 
which landed him in North Sydney this 
morning. He got a car and drove right 
down here.” 

“Why sure I did,” Paul agreed. “I 
wanted to get that money safely put away, 
and get a lawyer for you fellows—” 

I leaned back in my chair. “And you 
bashed Lindsey's skull in for insurance— 
and you left Sandy and the Battledore with- 
out a word—and you left Charley and me to 
stew in that can, or we would have if I'd 
trusted you for any part of our escape plan.” 

The expression on Knapp’s face changed 
from one of bland innocence to one of cyn- 
ical disbelief. “And how did you figure all 
that out, genius?” 

“No genius,” I tried to look calm and 
confident. “You fingered me for Acker- 
man—you killed Lindsey right after we ar- 
rived at St. Johns, because you hired him to 
frame Charley in the first place and I might 
have made him talk. Grant made a slip 
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when he interviewed me—that you knew 
the money was in Halifax but you didn’t 
know where. The lateral pass from Charley 
to Rene fooled you. Simple?” 

Paul was thinking it over. I wondered 
if he'd call my bluff. He looked confident. 

“And,” I continued, “you have a yen for 
Sandy.” j 

Knapp knew how to draw a gun. He 
pulled a .38 Police Positive out of his belt 
without any lost motion. 

“Very nice,” he said, “so TIl be leaving 
you lads.” 

He took the telephone off the desk and 
ripped the wires free. Then he dragged the 
seabag to the door. “I'll call the authori- 
ties from the airport before I leave. They’ ll 
get you before you can walk very far. Happy 
Newfoundland.” 

I don’t know whether Charley saw the 
black tea and bread coming at him, or the | 
loss of the money or the crack about Sandy 
wound him up. 

“No,” he snarled, “you aren’t getting 
away with this. You're a stinkin’ rat—” 

If that was the best epithet Boston could 
supply I was willing to suggest some more, 
but he started for Paul. 

“Hold it, Charley!” I shouted. 

He was half way across the office when 
Knapp shot him through the chest. It must 
have been a lead slug by the way Charley 
shuddered as he fell on his face. Knapp 
turned wild eyes on me and the Colt swung 
around, He had five more of those lead 
pills in the chambers, and he wanted to 
prescribe them for me. 

“Easy, Paul,” I talked coolly and fast, 
the saliva running under my tongue, “I’m 
not arguing with you.” 

He glared at me. “You know too much, 
wise guy.” 

“Tt isn’t going to do me any good to know 
a lot up in the Newfie jail for a year or two. 
If you plug me they'll hunt you forever. As 
it is, you might make it.” 

Tough Al Hammers talking chicken! He 
might as well let me have it after bumping 
Charley and Lindsey, but his reasoning be- 
trayed him. He was neither an honest exec- 
utive nor an efficient murderer. 

“Stay put,” he rasped as he tugged the 
seabag out the door. 

Through the window I could see him 
watching the office as he put the bag in the 
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car and climbed in himself. The motor sput- 
tered and he rolled her out towards the high- 
way. 

I reached into the wastebasket without 
haste and slipped the Mauser out of the 
wooden case and snapped it on as a stock. 
The car was about twenty yards away when 
I kicked open the door of the office and 
stood in the light. A moment later Knapp 
was far enough away to make his Police 
Positive practically useless. The tail-lights of 
the car jerked a little as he shifted from sec- 
ond to high. I even slipped the rear adjust- 
able sight up to 400 meters before I laid 
four shots into the car where the driver 
ought to be. The car circled slowly to the 
left and stopped. 

I rambled out and took a look. At 1,420 
feet per second—380 foot pounds of strik- 
ing energy when they arrived—the metal 
jacketed slugs had gone through the car and 
Knapp and out the other side. 

I left Knapp’s car in a side road near the 
streetcar line, and rode to the Battledore like 
a sailor returning to his ship—seabag and 
all, only mine held over a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

We were well out of Halifax Harbor and 
roaring south-southwest towards Cape Sable 
before I was alone with Sandy in the little 
pilothouse. She didn’t carry on very much 
when I told ther about Charley and Paul, and 
I put my arm around her for comfort. It 
was very comfortable for me, too. 

The payoff wasn’t going to be too bad. 
Some of the fast dealers in the game had 
taken their bonus in death, but I was pretty 
sure I'd have Sandy—and I was wondering 
just how much, if any, of the three hundred 
grand I'd give Grant. 

I could scratch another two possible 
friends off my list, but I had an idea Sandy 
might make up for them. 

I tossed the 7.63 Mauser overboard dur- 
ing the night. Too bad in a way, for I under- 
stood that gun. 
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walking around the ocean floor in a diving 
outfit. You can say what you want on the 
pros and cons of the “encyclopedic writer 
vs. the guy-who-gets-out-and- does-it. One 
thing we'll.all agree on; the latter has all 
the fun! 

“The Abalone Urge,” its author tells us, 
is based on material got together during |! 
months spent on an Alaskan lighthouse | { 
tender, and at various Alaskan light sta- 
tions, including the Cape Spencer light-| $ 
house mentioned in the story. 
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STUDY AT HOME for Perspnal 
Success and Larger Earrings. 39 
years expert instruction—over 108, - 
000 students enrolled. LL.B. Degree 
awarded. All text material fur- 
nished. Easy payment plan. G. I. 
approved. Send for FREE BOOK 
—“Law and Executive Guidance.” 


| AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 85-N, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago il, Ul. 


ty MOUNT BIRDS 


em Tan SKINS, make up FURS 
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zga Ha pi in se 
Pope yong copy, 1e i? FREE BOOK 


Now Free, card, State your AGE. 


‘ee AN EXPERT 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 F So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence Institution Dept, (75-H Chicago 5, ill. 


ELECTRICIANS 


Get this Greil Book F R E E 


Book of 150: 
For Merely: Examining 
Coyne’s:NEW Pay Raising-* 


T sbi ELECTRICITY 2 
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and How to Read Them’’ jus 
Teohnical Stet a nd backed ža tt years’ @: 
ambitious electrical workers to bigger pay, 


Jobs. 
OFFER LIMITED © AC ACT NOW! Boa Pisna Joa tha T rolgma 
set A Eloctricity fe FREE examination p», tog 


‘iat you cee ie'se send 
‘9.75 cash or sond $3.00 after 7 days and bx” 00 per month anti 
jones don’t want the sot, return it and YOU eA NOTHING. 

wever, you keep absolutely FR 


the 150 sho 


AL SCHOOL, 
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2 
EEOME-STUDY 
BRINGS BIGGER PAY 


Don’t be caught napping when Opportunity knocks. 
Prepare for advancement and more money by train- 
ing now for the job ahead. Free 48-Page Books Tell 
How. Write for the book on the business field you like 
—or mail us this ad with your name and address in 
the margin. Now, please. 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTrafic Management OSalesmanship 
HLaw—Degree of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
Olndustrial Management [C.P.A. Coaching 
OStenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept.i75-8, 417 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, ill. 
BARGAINS 


BIG & PROFITS! 


Agents wanted. Over 100 sensational values. 
Men's used suits $2.00, pants 35¢, topcoats 
$1.25, overcoats $2.00, shoes 20¢, Experience 
unnecessary. Free wholesale catalog. 


O Business Management 


1250-AA JEFFERSON STREET 
Chicago 7 


Minois 


D0:yY 0U 


STOP TOBACCO? 


WANT TO 

ITI Banish the craving for tob. 

hie thousands have hth repases 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
taig of injurious effect of tobacco 

and of a treatment which hasreliev- 
ed many men. Caution: 

mn. Use ae as directed. - | FREE 
Sih: 39 Years in Business BOOK 
THE NEWELL COMPANY 
600 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Ma. 
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bb In the next SHORT STORIES <44 


Some of these old gravel hounds do get 
around the Northern cricks in mighty 
COG has eee rere ere 


“Slight Misundersianding 
on Halfaday” 


JAMES B. HENDRYX 
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Further of his Douglas 


writes: 


adventures, 


“Not long ago I spent two most inter- 
esting weeks with the abalone fishermen of 
Cambria, a seacoast village south of Mon- 
terey. The large, ovel-shelled mollusks they 
pry from underwater rocks is the only sea- 
food taken by divers. Abalone boats are 
scarcely more than decked-over lifeboats, 
without rails or cabin shelter for the three- 
men crews. During the harsh weather of 
the first week, a boat I was on sprang a leak 
in the heavy swells, and the pump failed 
along a rock-and-cliff coast. After five 
hours of ineffectual bailing the leak was 
found and patched, and then the boat was 
anchored and we went ashore with Tom 
Reviea, leader of the abalone fishermen, in 
the amphibious landing craft he'd bought 
from surplus stores and was trying out from 
one of the few accessible beaches along the 
San Simeon coast. 

“Weather was better the second week 
and I had numerous opportunities to watch 
Reviea diving for abalone. One day, while 
he was resting, he put me down in his diving 
dress for a half-hour at thirty-foot depth. 
The bottom was particularly beautiful there, 
fissured by white-walled crevasses, perhaps 
the result of earthquakes. The brillant, shim- 
mering light brought out the vivid coloring 
of scarlet starfish, saffron coral, and the 
rainbow hues of fish that are lost when fish 
leave water. The bottom was a veritable 
jungle of many-colored seaweeds, some o 
which changed colors as they swayed in the 
currents. 

“The advantage of diving from a aba- 
lone boat is that abalone are widely scattered 
and the boat must follow the divers bub- 
bles, allowing him to move with as much 
freedom as the currents and the uneven bot- 
tom permits. This has one disadvantage over 
diving from an anchored boat in that air- 
hoses are sometimes cut by the propeller, but 
the startling beauty of the underwater 
world soon makes you dismiss this possi- 
bility. After wandering from one canyon- 
like crevasse to another for some distance, I 
found an abalone but failed to pry it loose 
with my abalone bar at the first try. Natu- 
rally it fastened tightly to the rock, and four 
more attempts were necessary to break its 
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hold. As a result of the experience I now 
have the most hearty respect for Reviea and 
other abalone divers who send up from 
twenty to a hundred dozen of these mol- 
lusks in a day.” 

John Scott Douglas. 


Rohde Sounds Off 


NEWCOMER to these SHORT STORIES 

pages and our offices is William L. 
Rohde who weighs in with his first story 
for us in this issue, “A Bonus in Death.” 

Rohde has a lot to say for himself, and 
for just about everything else. But then, 
when you enjoy someone you call that trait 
being “articulate” and “interesting.” And 
after all, Bill Rohde has done a lot of those 
things that'll make for good “talking-about”’ 
for the rest of his days. 

And he’s not backward about spin- 
ing these yarns himself so we'll let him 
shoulder us aside (we have a new watch- 
word around this office now—watch out 
for Rohde’s right!) and let him tell his 
own story—or as much of it as he wants to 
print! 


“Once I spent a couple of the hours near 
midnight in the Hotel de Paris off the Rue 
Rivoli,” reveals Rohde, waiting to accom- 
pany a French Resistance man on a little 
visit to some quite well-placed persons who 
hadn't stopped cheering for Hitler, although 
Paris had been liberated several months 
before. 


“He was a good Joe. We got along pretty . 


well, and of course I pumped him as much 
as possible, due to this troublesome curiosity 
of mine that never lies down. The pieces of 
his adventures during his personal war made 
an Arabian Nights Tale out of Ray Chandler 
by Dash Hammett—yet if the boys wrote 
anything half as bizarre’ no editor would 
take it. ‘Too fantastic’! 

“One of the Resistance man’s final phrases 
sticks in my mind. ‘You know,’ he said, in 
a sort of wonder at himself, ‘and I’m only 
twenty-six! Only twenty-six.’ 

“His remark came back to me when I 
received your letter asking for a few para- 
graphs about my history, to accompany the 
stories about Al Hammers—who by the way 
is a composite of some good lads I’ve known. 
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if Ruptured 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great 
Comfort and Holding Security 


Without Torturous Truss Wearing 


“An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible and comfort- 
able reducible rupture protection may be yours for 
the asking, without cost or obligation. Simply send 
name and address to William S, Rice, Inc., Dept. 7-L, 
Adams, N, Y., and full details of the new and different 
Rice Method will be sent you Free. Without hard flesh- 
gouging pads or tormenting pressure, here’s a Support 
that has brought joy and comfort to thousands—by re- 
leasing them from Trusses with springs and straps, 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold a ruprure 
up and in where it belongs and yet give freedom of 
poas and genuine comfort. For full information—write 
today! 


[fan ERVERTOR 


BELIEVES HE HAS AN INVENTION 


a search of the most pertinent prior U. 8. Patents 
should be made and a report obtained relative to its 
patentability. Write for further particulars as to 
patent protection and procedure and “Invention Rec- 
ord” form at once. No obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEYS 
129-D Victor Building Washington 1, D. C. 


Stop Getting 
Up Nights 
TRY THIS FREE 


If you get up many times at night due to Irritation 
of Bladder or Urinary Tract, and have never used 
PALMO TABLETS we want you to try them at our 
risk, We will send you a full-size package from whick 
you are to use 20 tablets FREE, If not delighted at the 
palliative relief received, return the package and yeu 
owe us nothing. We mean it. Send No Money. Ne 
C. O. D. to pay. Write today and we will send your 
PALMO TABLETS by return mail postpaid. Address: 
H. D. POWERS CO., Dept. 115-M, Box 135, Batile 
Creek, Mich, 


LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and lower 
dentures. Really makes them fic as they should 
without using powder. Easily applied. No heating 
required. Brush it on and wear your plates while 
it sets, It adheres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface that caa 
be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no 
rubber or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARAN- 
‘TEE. Nor sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and directions 
and we pay postage. Charges extra on C.O.D. orders. 
Proved by 10 Years of Consumer Use 
CALIFORNIA NATIONAL CO., Dept. N-3 

2024 W. 6th Street Los Angolos 5, 


Calit, 
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EAR NOISES? 


SAN 


` ; 

T£ you suffer from those" 
miserable ear noises and are 
Hard of Hearing due to catarrh, 
'of the head, write us NOW for 
proof of the good results our 
fimple home treatment has ac- 
complished for a great many) 

cople. NOTHING TO WEAR, | 

any past 70 report ear noises 
gone and hearing fine. Send 
NOW for proof and 30 days: 
grial offer. 


THE ELMO CO. Dept. 1207, Davenport, lowa. 
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Stofuecque Horse's heed, horso 
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formed from solid Sterling Silvers 
ibufied finish, 


LAW.. 


AT HOME Legally trained men win higher posi- 
STUDY tions and bigger success in business 
and publiclife. Greater opportunities now han ever before. 
More Ability: More Prestige: More Meney piep Ey sten. ge 
cnan train at home d jog opr yee. ara A gr Lib; We Fara! ae 
Mi „vO . Ti » 
oo Rg at ype von T ing for Leadership 
AS 


Ab 


te 
“Evidence” books FREE. ete 
1ON UNIV) 417 South Dearborn 
Pasatte sot Race Inettution” Pte SEL Chicago 5, lile 


RUPTURED? 


Get Relief This Proven Way 


Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh—press heavily on hips and spine—enlarge opening— 
fail to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening—follows every body movement with instant in- 
creased support in case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof. Can be worn in bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, “Advice To Ruptured,” and 
details of liberal truthful 60-day trial offer. Also endorses 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Writes 


Clutke Sons, Dept. 39, Bloomfield, New Jersey 


juable 48-page *‘Law 


‘SHORT STORIES = 


It seems that every writer lists the jobs he’s 
held, and I jotted down stableman, bar- 
tender, railroad telegrapher and dispatcher, 
bus driver, sailor, movie and radio script 
writer, advertisin g man, and research writer, 
before I muttered, ‘I've left out a few, and 
I’m only thirty! 

“Include service in the infantry, cavalry, 
U. S. C. G., and U. S.-M: S., and you'll 
be able to figure that I traveled too fast 
for my hair, which picked up quite a few 
Streaks of gray somewhere 

“Maybe in British jails, or on the beach 
in Venezuela, or riding the lightning on 
the Murmansk run, or waiting for an as- 
soriment of breaks in arms, ribs, or nose 
to knit. lve got a chunk of .38 I dug out 
of a plank beside my head . . . after the 
shooting stopped, and a few ribbons I’ve 
never worn, I've been a private and a ser- 

eant . . . an apprentice seaman and a 
teutenant (j.g.)... and my gold-braid was 
tarnished and salty. 

“On the really personal side, I have a grand 
wife who turns out the finest stuffed cab- 
bage and butterscotch-cream pie in our 
town, and twin sons who have been offered 
modeling contracts . . . which were turned 
down. I like all people and all places very 
much, and the only guys I envy are Edgar 
Snow and John Gunther. 

“I’ve written and sold a lot of stuff, but 
for my own enjoyment I read SHORT STORIES. 
... (FU get a nasty letter about this from 
some editors I know.) When I find time I 
like to ride good horses—borrowed—and 
play poor chess. Today I wear hand-tailored, 
double-breasted suits and white shirts with 
small bow ties... but I still remember the 
days when I slept on boxcar floors and 
patched my single pair of faded dunga- 
rees with the pieces of material from the 

ockets. 

“Al Hammers is on his way to new ad- 
ventures far above the Arctic Circle. I’ve 
tried to make him a good Joe, because most 
of the men of whom he is a picture were 
right lads . . . although probably no angels 
in the lot. If any of the readers have any 
suggestions ... Pm one of the few writers 
who like to answer letters with sense and 
savvy in them. Well, all the best to you and 
a damn’ good magazine.” 

William L. Rohde 
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»«+THAT MOVE MOUNTAIN 


... IS MIND POWER REAL? 


Have you READ volumes on the power of 
thought? Perhaps you have listened to 
lengthy theoretical addresses on the forces 
of mind. You may have wondered if these 
same writers and lecturers on mind power 
know how to use it. How many mountains 
of personal obstacles — everyday trials and 
tribulations — have they moved? What are 
these subtle principles whereby man can 
skillfully remove the barriers that impede 
his progress? How can you displace the ob- 
structions and hindrances to your goal...the 
mountains in your lite? Can practical infor- 
mation about inner power be reduced to 
mere words...words for public dissemina- 
tion? Or, is there a secret method especially 
and uniquely preserved for the worthy 
seeker...practicable only under ideal circum- 
stances? If so, who has the secret method? 
Where can it be found? 


The 


Investigate the Rosicrucians (NOT a religion), the 
oldest practical pholosophical fraternity on earth. 
See if they cannot show you a edad | for attain- 
ment such as you may not have dreamed. Thousands 
ot men and women today are enjoying mental mas- 
tery... realization of ideals. ..the attainment of their 
objectives. They now the secret methods for con- 
verting mountains of personal problems into green 
valleys of achievement. 


ACCEPT THIS OFFER 
A FREE book, The Mastery of Life, is yours for the ask- 
ing. It explains how easily you may enter upon the 
path of attainment. Fill in and send coupon today! 


SCRIBE K.T.M. 
THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California a 


Please send me the book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my 
faculties and powers of mind. 


Name. 
Address. 
City. 


Zone Number. State. 


ROSICRUCIAN S (amorc) San Jose, California 


yo 
ARE YO! 


Without obligation, send the 
coupon today and get the two 
Free Books mentioned in cou- 
pon. Learn about this new type, 
trustworthy treatment system 
developed here in Excelsior 
Springs in the Ball Clinic dur- 
ing a successful period of over 
25 years. MAIL COUPON for 
these two highly informative 
Free Books today. 


THE BALL CLINIC 
Dept. 666 


Excelsior Springs, Missouri 


Write for this 
FREE book today! 
(NEE 


So successful has a comparatively new, drug- 
less system proven for treating rheumatism 
and arthritis that AN AMAZING NEW BOOK 
WILL BE SENT FREE TO ANY READER 
of this paper who will write for it—USE 
COUPON BELOW. 

This book entitled, “Rheumatism,” fully ex- 
plains why drugs and medicines give only tem- 
porary relief and fail to remove the causes of 
the trouble. 

The Ball Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
has perfected a system of drugless treat- 
ment for rheumatism and arthritis combined 
with the world-famous mineral waters and 
baths. This new system of treatment is fully 
described in the book and tells how it may 
be possible for you to find freedom from 
rheumatism. 

You incur no obligation in sending for this 
instructive book. It may be the means of 
saving you years of untold misery. For writ- 
ing promptly, the company will also include 
a free copy of the book entitled, “Good 
Health, Life’s Greatest Blessing.” There is 
no charge, no obligation, so be sure to write 
today, 
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oe | 
MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY ìi 
FOR FREE 800K! 


BALL CLINIC, Dept 666 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, 
please send me FREE copies of 
your books, “Good Health, Life’s 
Greatest Blessing” and Special 
Book on Rheumatism. 
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